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The DUSTLESS form of 
Tetramethylthivram Monosulfide 


Disperses easily and quickly 


RODFORM UNADS js another of the new Vanderbilt 
products designed to eliminate dust in the factory. 


R.T. VANDERBILT CO. inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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products with 








these advantages: 


REPORT 48-1 contains more infor- 
mation on the currently available 
neoprene latices. Extra copies are 
available. Write: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber 
Chemicals Division, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


THE RUBBER AGE, published monthly by The 
at 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription 





In many products,neoprenelatexhasestab- Individual types of latices are available to 
lished new performance standards. Because _fit your specific product and plant require- 
only with neoprene latex can you get all ments. In your plant you will find that 


e Toughness and durability e Stable in storage 

e Sunlight resistance e Stable during compounding 
e Excellent aging e Stable during processing 

e@ Flame resistance e Adaptable to normal 

e Oil resistance manufacturing methods 

e Low permeability to gases e Free from precure 


EOPRENE 
LATEX 




























the neoprene latices are: 








Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc., Printing Office, East Stroudsburg, Pa. Editorial and Advertising Offices 
Entered as second class matter October 20, 1933, at the Post Office at East Stroudsburg, Pa., under the 
in United States, $3.00 a year; Canada, $3.50; Foreign, $4.00. August, 1948. Vol. 63, No. 5. 

















TWO NEW HYCAR 
AMERICAN RUBBERS 


Hycar OR-25 EP (Easy Processing ) 
Hycar OR-25 NS (Non-Staining ) 





ERE are two new American rubbers, both with superior processing 

characteristics. Hycar NS and Hycar EP differ only in that a special 
anti-oxidant has been used in the NS, making it non-staining and non- 
discoloring. This is an outstanding quality, particularly desirable in the 
fabrication of light colored products. The new Hycar rubbers have all 
these advantages over the regular process Hycar OR-25: 


. They band on the processing mill speedily—cut mill 
mixing time. 


. Better extrusion characteristics—less nerve and less heat 
build-up. 


3. Excellent high temperature mixing. 
. Better fusion and mold flow characteristics. 


5. Increased building tack for laminated products, such as 
frictioned stocks and calendered sheeting. 


Both rubbers retain those properties which make Hycar American rub- 
bers so usable for so many products ... permanent resiliency and superior 
resistance to oil, abrasion, and aging. Ask your supplier for parts made 
from Hycar. Or write to Dept. HB-8, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....2.:2.2... 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber + KRISTON thermosetting resins » GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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WITH PHILBLACK O! 















Philbiack 0 could win on abrasion resistance alone! In addition, 
he has a sky-high batting average on resistance to cut and crack 
growth. Make no mistake about it... Philblack O has what it 
takes for Big League performance! Speed! Stamina! Endurance! 
Versatility! Teamwork! 

Careful tests have been made comparing Philblack O with vari- 
ous other carbon blacks. These findings have been outstanding! You 
too, will like the results you get with this new HAF (High Abra- 
sion Furnace) black... place an order for Philblack O, right away! 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Rubber Chemicals Division 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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2k eee demonstrating several of the advantages of 


Geon polyvinyl resins 


ERE’S a collar-liner, different 

from any ever made before. It 
promises you a really non-wilt collar 
—non-wilt not only when the shirt 
is new but till the shirt is worn out. 
The liner is made of sheeting pro- 
duced from Geon polyvinyl resins in 
a special formulation . .. and it 
literally fuses with the cloth to make 
the collar. Textile and lining actually 
become one... and every washing 


Press-Fuse collar lining by J. P. Frank 
& Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


and every ironing tends to make the 
fusion even more lasting. 


So now another product reaches 
the market, benefits the consumer 
and cuts manufacturing cost, thanks 
to the versatility of Geon polyvinyl 
resins. Geon has been performing 
service like this in so many fields: 
it has made upholstery resistant to 
rease, wear and weather . . . has 
added to the beauty and wear of 


women’s handbags... made the 
bell-cords on buses stronger... 
beautified kitchens and made curtains 
and tablecloths easier to keep clean. 
Perhaps you, like this collar manufac- 
turer, will get new ideas frofa 
knowing Geon’s many combinable 
characteristics. 


Geon polyvinyl resins can be 
worked in almost every way, too. 
They can be molded, cast into sheets, 
extruded or used in calendering or 
impregnating. The color range is 
almost limitless. We make no fin- 
ished products from Geon, but we 
are glad to supply information and 
to give help on any special problem. 
Write to B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Dept. R-8, Rose Blidg., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


< 
a. ~ 
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A DIVISION OF 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....:2::°.<...... 


GEON polyvinyl materials *« HYCAR American rubber » KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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For technical data please write Dept. CB-8 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .... .:2""°°..,.. 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
GEON polyviny! materials « HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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Gate vulcanizers and devulcanizers 
have occupied a prominent place in the de- 
velopment of the rubber industry since its incep- 
tion. For more than 45 years Biggs has furnished 
single-shell and jacketed vulcanizers both ver- 
tical and horizontal, as well as many different 
types of devulcanizers to meet various require- 
ments of the reclaim experts... . It is a far cry 
from the old days of bolted doors and riveted 
construction to Biggs modern all-welded units 
with quick-opening doors. Biggs vulcanizers and 
devulcanizers are available in all sizes and for 
various working pressures — with numerous spe- 
cial features. Write now for our Bulletin 45. 


Fig. 3 — vertical 
vulcanizer with 
quick-opening 
door. Door is han- 
dled by self-con- 
tained arm and 
gear-operating me- 
chanism. Hand or 
motor operation. 


—_ 
Fig. ¢—high 
pressure heavy 
duty jacketed ver- 
tical devulcanizer 
with special agita- 
tor. Furnished in 
various sizes. 


| 7 ae 
THE Degg BOILER WORKS CO. 
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1007-A BANK ST., AKRON 5, OHIO, U. S. A, 



















Fig. I—15-ft. diameter by 45- 
ft. long horizontal vulcanizer 
with quick-opening door for 
vulcanizing rubber linings in 
large storage tanks. Fig. 2— 
Biggs vulcanizer with special 
heating manifolds and circu- 
lating fan; all sizes, various 
working pressures. 










Fig. 5—horizontal steam- 
jacketed vulcanizer with 
hinge type quick-opening 
door; all sizes, for various 
working pressures. Welded 
construction throughout. y 

















PELLETEX + GASTEX » PELLETEX » GASTEX + PELLETEX » GASTEX + PELLETEX » GASTEX + PELLETEX ¢ GASTEX + PELLETEX 
KS) 


* 


Lutte / 


Pelletex for clean economical bulk handling of 
SRF from General Atlas plant to your Banbury. 


ee | LX 


H.N. Richards Company, Trenton 
The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles & San Francisco 
Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada), \td. Toronto and Montreal 


Herron Bros. & Meyer inc., New York and Akron 
Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago 
Raw Materials Company, Boston 
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Note — Molded articles courtesy 
The Wooster Rubber Company 






Stress-strain curve for unfilled GR-S reinforced with 
PLIOLITE S-6 shows the added length and strength 
contributed by this superb reinforcing agent 


1000 







yf mers bright-colored molded rubber products 
have the toughness and hardness of the best re- 
inforced rubber stocks—yet they contain no carbon 
black. 


That’s because they have been stiffened by Pliolite 
S-6, Goodyear’s incomparable reinforcing agent. 
The result is, these items are durable enough to 
withstand all kinds of abuse. 














Pliolite S-6 is well adapted to all compounds need- 
ing a light-color, low-gravity stock of 70-100 duro- 
meter hardness with good processing characteristics 
and moldability. Its reinforcement is positive — 
coupling extra hardness with negligible loss in 
elongation. Often elongation is improved. It in- 
creases flex-life, tear-and-abrasion-resistance. It is 
the outstanding, colorless, reinforcing material. 


Pliolite S-6 is effective with GR-S, Neoprene, Buna N 
and natural rubber. It is available as a powder 
for your own mixing, or in master batches in what- 
ever rubber you select. For complete information 


and sample, write: Goodyear, Chemicals Division, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOOD) 
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Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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perfect balancing of all component properties essential to 
satisfactory rubber performance; outstanding for ease of 
processing, good plasticity, fast rate of cure, high resiliency, 
and low heat build-up. 








DIXIE 40—KOSMOS 40, an HMF type carbon black with 
these properties—cool mixing, smooth and rapid extrusion, 
fast rate of cure, high resistance to cut-growth, flex cracking 
and abrasion. Produced by a special process this furnace 
type black is especially useful for tires, tubes, footwear, and 
mechanical goods. 








KOSMOS 50—DIXIE 50, an HMF type black, made by a new 
United process, in specially designed furnaces from care- 
fully selected fuel. Featured by ease of mixing, ready dis- 
persion, fast extrusion, low shrinkage and fine appearance 
of stock, also a quick curing black, yielding high modulus 
and tensile. 


DIXIE 60—KOSMOS 60, an RF type black, new, different, 
and better. A fast curing black requiring low acceleration, 
it has been acclaimed for faster and smoother processing, 
high extrusion efficiency, less rejects at tuber, low shrinkage, 
glossy smoothness, dense appearance, freedom from 
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RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 












What are your — 
‘COLOR PROBLEMS? 






INCREASE 
SALES 
WITH 

COLORS 

















Each Color Manual is tailored for the individual customer. 


For 18 years Akron Chemical Company has helped customers meet a 





wide variety of color requirements. If you have a specific problem, why 
not let us solve it for you? A complete color laboratory and compounding 


service is available to you. Give us the problem; we'll give you the 





answer. 





AKRON CHEMICAL COMPANY 255 Fountain St. Akron 4, Ohio 
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Mr. CLimco 
ae fs eS 


“CLIMCO LINERS 


separate perfectly 
from 
the stock” 





Stock adhesions at any point in production 
mean time lost and extra expense. You can 
avoid such headaches by using Climco 
Processed liners that can be readily peeled 
from the stock without sticking. 





Climco Processing of your liners assures 
many other profitable advantages: Liner life 
is greatly increased, tackiness of the stock 
is preserved, and gauges are more easily 
maintained. Latitude in compounding is 
enlarged, lint and ravelings are eliminated 
and horizontal storage is facilitated. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. 
Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
f ILLU STRATED Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 
LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now, 


CLIMCO 








PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 
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Methocel (Dow 
Methylcellulose) 
is used successfully 
in the rubber indus- 
try as a thickening 
agent for the control of 
viscosity in latices and 
for the creaming of latices. 
Methocel, a cold water 
soluble cellulose ether, is 
compatible with most rubber 
dispersions. Other significant 
advantages are its uniformity and 
purity and its ability to produce 
the creaming effect, quite readily. 
Methocel is available for shipment 
now. Take advantage of its unique 
properties. Write to Dow for more 
detailed information about Methocel 
and its uses in the rubber industry. 


od 


F’ METHOCEL ADVANTAGES 


1. Methocel is compatible to an unusual degree with a 
wide variety of modifying agents including alcohols, 
wetting agents, plasticizers and resins. 


2. Methocel is odorless, harmless. 


3. Methocel solutions ordinarily do not require preservatives. 
4. Methocel is a uniform, synthetic chemical product. 
5. Methocel solutions are neutral. 


6. Methocel solutions remain clear and colorless 
over a wide pH range. 


7. Methocel is completely soluble in water. 
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TIRE manufacturers testify, “Once 
used, never without”. Handling labor 
is reduced. Operation is automatic 
until the milled stock is removed. 
Speed up your operation and enjoy 
more uniform stock production 
through these six features: 


fan 
lh 


¢ 
hed Meas 
ble is 


Akron-Standard 


TOK 
BLENDER 


1. Manpower goes further. One workman 
can run two or more mills. No more la- 
borious hand blending and warm-up. 


2. Temperature reduced by passing com- 
pound or batch overhead. Cooler stocks 
permit adding accelerators without scorch- 
ing. 

3. Positive bank control with lower power 
consumption. 


4. Correct milling time for every batch. 


5. Less mixing time (or larger batches 
proportionately). 


6. Uniform operation, uniform plasticity, 
uniform dispersion. 


Ask for our 40-page Bulletin “A-8” describing this and many 
other profit-earning types of Akron-Standard equipment. 
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STABILITY ... Marvinol VR-10 is 
superior in resistance to heat, light 
and other normally destructive 
factors. 


WIDER TEMPERATURE RANGE 
- - » Marvinol VR-10 assures you 
products that show less deformation 
due to heat . . . gives greater low 
temperature flexibility. 





EASILY CLEANED... Marvinol- 
based products are easily and quick- 
ly cleaned because of their smooth 
surface. They’re waterproofed, un- 
affected by mold or fungi. 





VERSATILITY . . . Marvinol VR-10 is easy 
to process . . . may be calendered, extruded, 
injection molded, used in non-aqueous disper- 
sions, formulated as unplasticized rigids .. . 


The New Ultra-Modern Marvinol Plant 
contains the latest equipment to assure 
efficient operation, uniform production 
of the highest quality. Send today for 
details. Write on your company letter- 
head to Chemicals Division, Dept. R-8, 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, Balti- 
more 3, Maryland. ; 


TOUGHNESS... . Marvinol’s high 
molecular weight offers you extra 
toughness and “dryness” with long 
life... resists tear, wear, oils, 
acids. 





COLOR... Marvinol offers many 
opportunities for distinctive coloring 
. . « from clear to delicate or bril- 


CLOSE COOPERATION ... The 
Glenn L. Martin Co. compounds 
and fabricates only in its customer 
service laboratory for your benefit. 
We sell only raw materials. Our 
sales engineers and modern custom- 
er research laboratory are ready to 
help with your processing problems. 


a vei ~ A 


RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY «+ AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” 
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RECIPE 


PNG, 6s ae ini KOS AS we BEE Se et ete 100.0 
BRS 700 Rubber Softener .......2.... 30.0 
ee SD 6 a SOR ae ee 50.0 
INTE, SG ee ae ae 100.0 
SSE aa a et ool ae pete a Pe 3.0 
I EI sg So he a. be eee oe 2.0 
EI os es Dal ate eiclsvoe\. sass ee 1.0 
Ne Sg. Sg Rea 5 weet ble 2.0 
“Santocure” Se Oe agi 5 Aegean 3 ea 1.0 

Ra ak a ee a acre ce 289.0 
Mooney Viscosity (Large Rotor) 

a es So i ke Feri ees 478 
I ceo lal gs ay as Lik tale 1.30 
Rubber Hydrocarbon, % by Wt... . .. 1... 34.6 
Rubber Hydrocarbon, % by Vol... . . . 2... 48.6 

Mooney Scorch Test Data at 250° F. (Small Rotor) 
MINUTES VISCOSITY 
1 35 
5 33 
10 35 
15 42 
20 56 
Cure at 316° F. (70 Ib.) —10 Minutes 
Aged 24 Hrs. 
Tension and Hardness Data: Unaged at 100° C. 

Stress @ 300%, psi . . . . . . 150 _ 

Stress @ 500%, psi. .. ... . . 1300 _ 

WO ess a a Ce bee 1450 1550 

ESS SETAE CORES ae 600 260 

Pommemeee Get Te... wwe. 26 9 

Hardness: Shara As. . 6 2 SS 80 95 
Tear Resistance, Angle. ....... 285 135 
Crack-Growth Resistance, Ross, 

Kilocycles per 500% Crack Growth .  — 198.5 
Abrasion Resistance, duPont 

Gt; beet Par ReMi ae Se ws 475 390 
Compression Set, 40% Constant 

RT ge igi iy a eee Wi 5 Ae _ 
impact Resilience, Goodyear-Healey 

Rebound Pendulum, % Rebound. . . 31.1 39.4 





THE SUPERIOR SOFTENING and extending characteristics of Barrett* BRS 700 rubber 
softener will assist the compounder in the design of molded and extruded stocks for the 
production of quality products at low cost. 

BRS 700 RUBBER SOFTENER has a mild accelerating effect which promotes short curing 
cycles and yields relatively resilient vulcanizates with tight cures. The compound 

may be safely processed, as illustrated by the Mooney Scorch Test Data. 


BRS 700 RUBBER SOFTENER permits the use of relatively high filler concentrations, 





yielding compounds with low shrinkage and excellent processibility, and insuring THE BARRETT DIVISION 
smooth and rapid extruding properties. In automotive and aviation parts, in ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
tubing and belting, and in other mechanical items, the use of BRS 700 rubber softener 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

*Reg- U. S. Pat. Off. 


provides economy with quality. 
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Guide to Better Processing of 
RUBBER AND PLASTICS MATERIALS 


MACHINERY 





This NEW, 8-page bulletin provides an outline of 
the latest types of equipment available for mixing, 
warming, sheeting, calendering and extruding 
rubber and plastics materials. 


In this handy publication, you will find illus- 
trations and brief descriptions of Banbury mixers, 











Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn.; Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, 


Tulsa, ston 


which automatically control mixing procedure .. . Write today for your copy of Bulletin 187. 
four kinds of extrusion experts . . . designed-for- No cost, no obligation. 

the-job mills . . . calenders to fit your needs exactly SC SSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSHSSSSOSSOHSHSSHSOHOESS 
. .. and rolls for many purposes. Tables are in- > . 
cluded showing sizes and capacities of standard : FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. « 
Banburys and roll mills. One page is devoted to © ——ANSONIA, CONN. yi ° 
Farrel power transmission equipment — speed re- ; Please send me a copy of Bulletin 187 . 
ducing and speed increasing gear units, right angle  $ —“F-B Machinery for the process industries. ° 
drives and Gearflex couplings. FB-476 S = Name sicinctlaniaihceialatainseiaatiebnicinthogulaevisinad : 
z a 
& COMPEMY ..0010cscserrssessercrcceproccccossacevecssscssossoccsosssesessseenseseese g 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. © Address -onononesnnononn : 
— ee CS eee itis : 
& 2 
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~ Working for and with 


1. BASIC PRODUCTS 


As fundamental as reinforcement and vulcanization are 
Witco’s compounding ingredients for the rubber industry. 
These basic materials can be depended upon for their care- 
fully controlled quality: 


Carbon Blacks 

Witcarbs* (precipitated calcium carbonates) 
Stearites* (hydrogenated stearic acids) 

Zine and other Metallic Stearates 

White Pigments, Colors 

Clays, Whitings, and other Extenders 


Mineral Rubbers and Softeners 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





2. BASIC RESEARCH 


Witco’s efforts are not confined to the production and quality 
control of its products. Contributions to general knowledge of 
the behavior of rubberlike materials and, in particular, of pig- 
ments in rubber are contained in papers such as the following: 


The Mechanism of Reinforcement of Elastomers 
by Pigments. India Rubber World, December, 1947. 


The Effect of Pigments on the Hardness of Natural 
and Synthetic Rubber. Rubber Age, July, 1948. 


The Effect of Pigments on Elastomer Properties. 
Proceedings London Rubber Technology Conference, 
June, 1948. 





WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
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the Rubber Industry... 


3. TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Witco’s Technical Service Laboratory was established to 
serve you and to help solve your application problems. 
Publications covering the properties and behavior of specific 
Witco materials include: 


Witco Pigments in Rubber—Bulletin 47-1 
Witco Stearates— Bulletin 46-1 (Third Edition) 
Witcarb R—Bulletin 46-2 

Witco Products (Fifth Edition, 1948) 

Witco No. 30: A New Softener—Report R-6 
Reinforcing Furnace Blacks—Report R-5 
Continex FF—Report R-4 





4. STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 


Witco maintains four well-equipped 
laboratories, ten modern plants, and 
strategically located offices and ware- 
houses throughout the United States 
and in England... to provide the 
fullest possible service to the rubber 
industry. 

OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Akron, Boston, 


Cleveland, Detroit, Amarillo, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco; London and Manchester, England. 


LABORATORIES: Chicago (research); New 
York (technical service); Sunray, Texas 
(carbon black research); Brooklyn (stearates 






research). OFFICES «=p 
PLANTS: Sunray, Texas (3); Witco, Texas (2); RESEARCH LABORATORIES co 
Witco, New Mexico; Perth Amboy, New UL. 
Jersey; Chicago and Lawrenceville, Illinois; PLANTS 
Brooklyn, New York. SERVICES é 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


and Exporters 
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GIANT OFF-THE-ROAD 


AT A COST NO GREATER THAW CAST ALUMINUM 


U 


ng raved MOLDS 








ps to the development by BRIDGWATER 
of large, power-fed engraving machines, 
cost dictated the use of cast aluminum molds for 
giant off-the-road tires, despite the recognized 
superiority of engraved molds. 


Today BRIDGWATER makes available to tire 
manufacturers engraved steel molds for many 





types and styles of giant agricultural and off- 
the-road tires at a cost often less, and certainly 
no greater than cast aluminum molds. 


These large engraved molds possess the same 
accurate template fit to all characters and ribs 
in the design, the same precise corners, the same 
highly polished surface characteristic of all molds 
by BRIDGWATER. 


)GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Corecow , Ohio 


FOR BETTER MOLDS FOR BETTER TIRES SPECIFY BRIDGWATER 
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by 







using 





the versatile 
resin 


Production is speeded, costs 
lowered and quality improved 
when you use PICCOLYTE syn- 
thetic resins in making your 
rubber. Available in melting 
points from 10° to 115° C, soluble 
in petroleum solvents, non-yellow- 
ing, chemically inert, thermo- 


plastic. 


Write for complete details. 
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STANLEY CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 
LACQUERS SYNTHETICS JAPANS ENAMELS 
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ACCELERATORS 
Thiazoles 


MBT (Mercaptobenzo Thiazole) 
MBTS (Benzothiazyldisulfide) 
Aero AC-165 
Guanidine 
DPG (Diphenylguanidine) 
DOTG (Diorthotolylguanidine) 
Accelerator 49 
ACTIVATORS 
Aero AC 50 
PEPTIZER 
Pepton 22 
PLASTICIZER 
Plasticizer 42 (For Neoprene) 
RETARDER 
Calco Retarder P. D. 
STIFFENING AGENT 
Calco S. A. 
SULFUR 
Rubber Maker's Grade 
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The Calender shown has four rolls 68” long by 24” diameter, arranged 
to give even or friction speeds. The off set, top and bottom rolls 
can be adjusted by motor or by hand. Oil lubrication is provided 
from the oil pump to all parts which run continuously. Grease gun 
lubrication is provided to the more static moving parts. Where 
high temperatures are used for plastic materials our calenders 
are equipped with flood lubrication to the bearing blocks. 


We supply the auxiliary equipment such 
as warmers, drying and cooling drums, (4 NX 
batch-up and let-off gear, etc. 


\ 7 
FRANCIS SHAW &CO.LTD. MANCHESTER II ENGLAND 
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...as a replacement for 
carbon blacks 





*® ° 

in natural rubber stocks 
The increasing desirability for light colors DATA AVAILABLE COMPARING CALCENE Tf, 
in natural rubber products which have ee Oa 
heretofore been confined to black has Just write for Columbia Pigments Data Sheet No. 
prompted the collection of data compar- 48-1—“‘Comparison of Calcene T, Thermax 


and P-33 in Natural Rubber.” 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Columbia Chemical Division, 
Fifth Avenue at Bellefield, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ing the values of Calcene T with those of 
Thermax and P-33 carbon blacks. Com- 
pounders will find this data helpful in 
formulating stocks possessing the required 
characteristics for specific products. 








} 


COLUMBIA t CHEMICALS 


“ 
t 
3 


CHICAGO BOSTON 4 -) ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 


PAINT + GLASS - CHEMICALS * BRUSHES + PLASTICS 





well S&B UR GS A P iat & m@LASS COMPANY 
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successful combination of properties for 
providing improved processing of both synthetic 
and natural rubber at lower cost. The increase in 
apparent density of this pigment permits mixing 
of larger master batches on the Banbury Mixer 
and on the roll mill. 

Because it is treated with propionic acid,* 
Protox-166 mixes more rapidly and more easily 
and the quality of the dispersion obtained is very 
much better. Thesé mixing qualities mean lower 
mixing costs and measurably less power con- 
sumption. 

Being slow-curing, Protox-166 permits more 
latitude in accelerator concentration, and pro- 
vides for cooler running stocks on the calender 
and in the tuber. Besides, calender shrinkage, 
extrudability and Mooney plasticity data demon- 
strate the more desirable properties of Protox- 
166 over other Zinc Oxides. 

If you have not tried Protox-166 in your pro- 
cessing, let us know and we'll gladly send ad- 
ditional data and a sample for trial. 


IF wiscouibd: « is the Zinc Oxide that has the 


*U.S. Patents 2,303,329 
and 2,303,330 — 





TO GET ALL 
These Advantages 


. Bulks about two-thirds of the 


volume of XX-4 


. Improves processing (incor- 


porates more rapidly with 
better dispersion) 


. Permits larger master batches 


“Slow-Curing” (practically 
the same rate as XX-4, with 
an indication of a greater lag 
in early cures; inhibits scorch- 


ing) 


. Has lowest moisture pick-up 


of all brands of Zinc Oxide 


. Gives good modulus, tensile, 


tear resistance, and heat build- 
up properties 


. Lowers power consumption 


and mixing costs 
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What the Reviewers Say 
About the New Book, 


“RECLAIMED RUBBER™ 


The Story of an American Raw Material 











by JOHN M. BALL 


WIARI AHI IIIIIII IIIA IIA “The book is handsomely produced, delightful to read, 
most informative—in short, a perfect model of what a 
CONTENTS technical book should be.” 

1, Early History INDIA RUBBER JOURNAL 
2. Mitchell and the Acid “It is no exaggeration to say that this is one of the most 
Process ; competent historical studies of an American industry 

3. ~— on _ the Alkali which has yet been published.” 
4. Miscellaneous Reclaiming Penrose R. Hoopes in 
"aaa MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
5. + sass. so alga “The material is presented in such an interesting man- 
6 Senn Meher ner that readers should gain a much greater insight 
7. Pie aaa into the history and development not only of the rubber 
8. P i eal Elaoe reclaiming industry, but also the rubber goods indus- 

te Aiea try as a whole.” 

oe INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


10. World War II 
“The book is not intended to fill the very real need 


Epil : What of the Future? ; ; ° se 
ee “ay get aia which exists for a detailed scientific monograph on the 


ee Egy aeny subject of reclaimed rubber. Until such a monograph 
appears, however, Mr. Ball’s treatment will serve as a 
Size: 6 x 9 in. very convenient source of some of the technical infor- 

248 Pages mation in this field.” 
Illustrated Lawrence A. Wood in 


FOI IOI ISI IIIT II I tok RUBBER AGE 


PRICE: $5.00 in United States; $5.50 in Other Countries 


(Add 2% Sales Tax for Copies sent to N, Y. City) 


Exclusive Sales Agents: 


RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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@ In tire manufacture, Flintkote 
Solutioning for Fayon and cotto 
insures a firm, durable bond of 
carcass...So important to tire | 


@ New adhesives are 

riveting and other old 

ing in many industries. 
makers save time and money 
bling with Flintkote Industrial 


@ Flintkote Binder pound 
ing many fabricators speed up 
tion. Among the uses of such ct 
are curled hair (above) and gla: 
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ADAMSON UNITED PRODUCTS 
24” x 68" Standard 4-Roll Calender with FOR THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


flood lubricated roll bearings; even and friction . ° 
connection gears, and Cone Worm Drive direct q 
connected to middle roll. 








Calender Assembly Floor, New 
Castle Plant. 

24" x 68" Std. 4-Roll Calender 
in foreground ... three Precision 
Type 4-Roll Calenders in back- 
ground. 


ADAMS an 


oe 





film of varying thicknesses 

gid sheets. They permit higher 

wider sheets can be calendered. 

Uniform gauges across wid: ! aintained with no change in 
roll crown. 


THE NEW 24” x 68” STANDARD 4-ROLL CALENDER 


This modern unit is ideally suited for the manufacture of standard types 
of unsupported film and for the coating of fabrics. It is capable of produc- 
ing the finest quality product at high production speeds. Some outstand- 
ing features are: 
® High capacity drive direct-connect- © Precision roll adjustment. 

ed to center roll. ® Pre-loaded adjusting screws. 


* - ; 
Pro-laaded rel hearings. ® Rugged frame; oversize bearings. 


® No-leak oil seals. 
@ Temperature control of — 
lubricant. 


ALSO'A NEW PRECISION TYPE 4-ROLL CALENDER 
Care ngs _ support the rolls 


with no operation. 
Hydraulic Sitir ' , adjusting 
screws. Pre ! ne W al motors 
operate each maar. 

Rolls are § te mm a gear s versal cou- 
plings, allowi : tion of the 
gears. These @ c. o that teeth 
can be cut a 


© Compact floor arrangement. 


; ent. This com- 
pensates fo fies or Calender 
speeds, and ind ifferent crowns 


i trames. A special roll- 
Ose. 


Process systems including all 
ers the earliest possible delivery 
’ €quipment, we have combined the 
facilities of six t p ; @aen operated by personnel with years of 
experience in ¢ heavy machinery. From these plants the 
various components Bf Steel and iron castings, gears, chilled iron rolls and 
other parts are assembled at New Castle. 
Complete details on the Calenders and Mills illustrated, or on any other - 
equipment we manufacture, will be furnished on your request. 


ADAMSON UNITED COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Plants at: PITTSBURGH © VANDERGRIFT * NEW CASTLE © YOUNGSTOWN °* CANTON 


BRANCH OFFICES LOS ANGELES: 5140 Crenshaw Blvd., 


NEW YORK: 441 Lexington Avenue, Los Angeles, 43, California 
New York City PARIS: 5 bis Rue Massenet, Paris 16e, 


CHICAGO: 140 South Clark Street, France 
Chicago, Illinois 








The IOI FORMULA for 
processing equipment that 
increases production, cuts 
costs in the rubber industry 


Tire Fabric Latexing Machines 
Sponge Rubber Dryers 
V Belt, Cord Coating Systems 
Fabric Coaters and Systems 


Constant Tension Windups 
and Unwind Machines 


Curing Ovens 
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PIGMENTS 


OF UNIFORM QUALITY --- ALWAYS 











For 29 years THE C. P. HALL COMPANY has 


pe C. P Hall F ay supplied the Rubber Industry with pigments of 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS quality. Whether you buy a single bag or a car- 
load, the quality is always the same. 


AKRON, OHIO « LOS ANGELES, CALIF. » CHICAGO, ILL. * SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
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...DUt SKELLY = 


service 
comes thru! 


It’s not unusual for 

Skelly to overcome 
emergency situations . . . and deliver special 
naphthas to plants with little or no delay! 
Floods, snowstorms, rush of previous orders 
. . . Skelly has delivered despite all of these. 
This is the famed dependability of supply which 
is an important factor on SKELLYSOLVE’S 
ever-growing acceptance in industrial plants. 


How’s it done? Skelly makes every effort 
to re-route tank cars in special emergencies. 
Or Skelly may double-rush a shipment or di- 
vert a tank car in transit. Too, strategic 
placing of Skelly bulk plants often makes it 
easier to handle rush shipments of solvent via 
tank truck or drum to cover sudden shortages. 


We are proud of our record in supplying 
various types of special fractions to industry 
and we never cease working to uphold it. 





We have our own facilities for producing, 
purifying, fractionating, handling, storing, 
and transporting SKELLYSOLVE. 


Experience, too, plays a role in the dependa- 
bility of SKELLYSOLVE. More than 18 years 
ago, Skelly pioneered the large scale produc- 
tion of hexane, heptane, and octane type 
naphthas from natural gas. Wherever 
SKELLYSOLVE is serving industry today — 
and the fields are many — its purity, uniform- 
ity, close boiling ranges, and freedom from 
foreign tastes and odors are helping to produce 
better products at lower costs. 


Couple these facts with SKELLYSOLVE’S 
dependability of supply, and you can readily 
see that your operations, too, should benefit 
with SKELLYSOLVE. Phone, wire, or write 
today for details. 


-Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO, 
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AERO* BRAND STEARATES are clean, pure, 
fluffy and uniform...no grit, no foreign odor. 
Why? 

Because at Cyanamid, the most modern stearate 


production and control facilities make them that 


SALES OFFICES: Boston, Massachusetts; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Baltimore, Maryland; Charlotte, North 
Carolina; Cleveland, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Detroit, 
Michigan; Kalamazoo, Michigan; St. Louis, Missouri; Los Angeles, 
California; San Francisco, California; Seattle, Washington. In Canada: 
Dillons Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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As clinging as a “human fly” 





way ... every batch... all the time! 


Specify AERO BRAND always, for whatever kind 
of stearate you need—Aluminum... Calcium... 
Magnesium .. . Zinc. 


Yes! Prompt delivery, too! *Trademark 








C ) 





American 
Cyanamid Company 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Time to switch 
to G-E Silicone 


Mold Release Agents! 


waa, 






for Industry 





Rubber molders! Plastics mold- 
ers! Here’s a way to cut down 
on reject losses. Switch to Gen- 
eral Electric silicones for your 
mold release agents. 

General Electric silicone oils 
are formulated to wet surfaces 
readily. They easily penetrate 
small cavities because of their 
relatively low surface tension. 
This prevents sticking of the 
binder or molded part and the 
mold. Reject losses are reduced 
and over-all production is im- 


proved. 





Water-diluted silicone emulsions 


have been accepted by tire and 
rubber molders to speed their 
production .. . to reduce down 
time and rejects. 

Order General Electric silicone 
oil #9981 LTNV-70 (low vis- 
cosity) and #81092 (high vis- 
cosity) or silicone emulsion 
#81024 in any quantity from 


pints to drums. Quick delivery. 
Write for more details. Chemical 


Department, Electric 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


General 


Please address inquiries about G-E silicone oils to Resin and Insulation Ma- 


terials Division, Chemical Department, General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


C\\\ ONES GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Plasticizer and Extender 


for heavily loaded 
Natural Rubber Compounds 





Direct inquiries fo: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
(East of Rockies Territory) 
100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 
(Pacific Coast Territory and Western Canada) 
SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 25 ADELAIDE ST., EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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BANBURY 


>R EBUILDING 
Slashes Costly “Down-Time 


Now you can have your work-worn Banbury completely 
rebuilt and back in service again, in half or less of the 


former time. 





—— 








“a 


Our new “Pre-Plan” rebuilding service makes that 


possible. 
#9 Bodies The rebuilding will be thorough, an Interstate Standard 
For Quick job, which means precision workmanship with unsur- 
Interchange ae 
passed facilities. 
Completely rebuilt Ban- 
bury bodies, #9 spray or It includes our exclusive hard-surfacing process, and our 
jacketed. Exchange for : ‘ ‘ : ; 
your worn Banbury. own specially fabricated standard dimension rings. It 


restores your Banbury to tip-top condition. 


We are right in the heart of the Rubber Industry — going 
now on 15 years of Specialized Banbury experience. 







Write for details of how our ‘“‘Pre-Plan’”’ services can save 
you weeks of costly ‘“down-time’’. It is thrifty to have 


the best. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 





en Ci 
914 Miami Stree 


SPEC Bail 
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RELEASE 
MOLDED RUBBER 


ad 


— 


a 


pal 
USE COLITE CONCENTRATE...A High Quality 


7 Concentrated Liquid Mold and Mandrel Lubricant 











@ Results in a shiny satin-like finish. @ Is extremely economical. 


@ Never builds up on the molds. @ Is non-toxic, non-tacky, odorless. 


* 


Write today for further information on the Colite Concentrate way of removing cured rubber 
and plastics from molds 


cum: Qe 
aD 
For brighter white goods, <p 
COMP ry 1X Y 


Colite D43D is recommended, 
Chemical . Mant aclu ZA 


97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON fee ACHUSETTS 





In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG’D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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expensive Lark Resins 





AVAILABLE FOR 
SHIPMENT IN QUANTITY 







: , Mol 
Wi fot 
fe samples and booklet 


describing these resins. 





THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, 25, PA. 


Chemicals for the Nation’s Vital Industries 










BENZOL © TOLUOL © CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS ¢ HI-FLASH SOLVENTS 
COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS « RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS ¢ TAR PAINTS 
WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS ¢ PHENOTHIAZINE e¢ ALKYLATED PHENOLS 
RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OJLS 






A-20 


erererecesect.Orecerelelerere elere ee tere tie s/h 41s 'elelelelerererereceen ece-ecere ecers arses e's sere ele OCH #UHLATHTOT#TBTALOr#1#l#TeTeT#ler@ree#™t.# 0.0.8 
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TITAN O X ... the brughtest name in lilanium pigments 



















Wy... a rubber product, such as a bathing suit, 
is made with TITANOX pigments, it’s sure to 
have lasting whiteness and brightness. Not only 
are these qualities imparted in great measure 

by these versatile titanium dioxide pigments, 
but also maximum opacity is contributed to 
rubber products of all kinds. #3 
Although the makers of TITANOX are pushing / 
production to full capacity to meet the growing | 
demand for these pigments, the supply still is : 
not great enough to fill all orders. However, we 
may be able to help you get the most out of 
your available supply. Our Technical Service 
Laboratory — reached through our nearest 


office — will be glad to help you. 


oad 
TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
SOLE SALES AGENT 
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The preterred 
rubber clays 


The soft clay for high loading...easy processing... 
uniform, white color. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


582 


Suprex combines many compounding advantages 
that have made it the standard of the rubber in- 
dustry. 

Its high reinforcing properties mean longer 
wearing heels and soles...tougher wire com- 
pounds and greater service life for tire curing bags. 

Because of its low grit, Suprex reduces mainte- 
nance cost of cutting knives...produces better 
flexing heels and soles...assures fewer defects in 
wire insulation. 

Constant cure properties, uniform reinforce- 
ment and predictable color in the final rubber 
product are added advantages resulting from the 
uniform color and particle size of Suprex Clay. 


HUBER 





WYEX (EPC) 
MODULEX (HMF) 
ESSEX (SRF) 
SUPREX CLAY 
PARAGON CLAY 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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NAUGAT 


Jf (t til eri of 
123 


O AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS + MEW YORK 20. Y 


N CANADA: Naugatuck 











UCK @) CHEMICAL 


United ‘ Mates KAualler Company 


Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ont 


The standard antioxidant for tubes — 
tire carcass belt frictions—compounded 
latex. Maximum protection against 
heat and oxygen. 


The standard antioxidant for tires — 





treads and carcass. This new type of 
low viscosity permits easy handling and 
complete dispersion. 


l 


The standard antioxidant for control- 
ling flex-cracking combined with resis- 
tance to heat and oxygen and protec- 
tion against copper contamination. 


PROCESS 
ACCELERATE 
PROTECT with 
NAUGATUCK 
CHEMICALS 
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Process Problems 
in Low Temperature Emulsion Polymerization 


By J. E. TROYAN 


Research Department, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


When emusion polymerization of butadiene and styrene 
is conducted at temperatures in the range of 0° to 41°F., 
high elastomers possessing greatly improved properties 
are produced. However, low temperature operation in- 
volves several major process problems not encountered 
in the manufacture of standard GR-S at 122°F. These 
are the use of activated reaction recipes, the refrigera- 
tion of polymerization equipment, and the use of emul- 
sion antifreezes. 

Redox-type activated systems which have been devel- 
oped for low temperature runs in the pilot plant result 
in reaction rates approaching those of normal GR-S 
even at 14°F. Heat transfer characteristics of typical 
activated recipes at 41° and 14°F. have been investigated 
in a 260-gallon reactor and compared to similar results 
for GR-S at 122°F. Variation in over-all heat transfer 
coefficients with conversion has been established at each 


was originally established as a national defense 

measure. Its principal task was to provide a domestic 
supply of general purpose elastomer which would serve 
as a replacement for natural rubber. The standard GR-S 
process which was selected for the manufacture of this 
polymer gave a product recognized to be somewhat de- 
ficient in certain properties (8). During the last four 
years, there has been a concerted effort to develop im- 
proved elastomers which would equal or excel natural 
rubber in performance. Recently it has been shown that 
a greatly improved butadiene-styrene copolymer can be 
prepared by conducting polymerizations at temperatures 
considerably lower than the GR-S reaction level of 
122° F. The low temperature copolymers, which are 
rapidly progressing from pilot plant development to full 
scale production, show higher tensiles at both normal 
and elevated temperatures, better resistance to cracking, 
lower heat build-up, improved processability and much 


]« Government-sponsored synthetic rubber industry 
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temperature. Minimum U values of 43, 39 and 23 
B.t.u./(hr.) (sq. ft.) (°F.) were obtained at 50 to 55 
per cent conversion in polymerizations run at 122°, 41° 
and 14°F. 


Using experimental heat transfer data, refrigeration 
requirements for a standard 30,000 ton/year plant operat- 
ing at 41°F. and 14°F. are calculated as 450 and 599 
tons, respectively. 


When emulsion polymerizations are conducted at about 
0° to 35°F., special “antifreezes” such as methanol must 
be included in the reaction recipe. Methanol is recovered 
from latex during the usual steam stripping of latex to 
remove unreacted styrene. A ternary equilibrium solu- 
bility diagram for the system styrene-methanol-water has 
been established to facilitate analysis of the two-phase 
<ondensate obtained during stripping. 


improved tire treadwear, as compared to standard GR-S 
(7). Activation of the polymerization by special recipes 
is required. 

In view of rapidly increasing interest in these new 
high quality products and expanded production, it is of 
interest to consider some of the chemical engineering 
problems involved in their manufacture. Standard GR-S 
is made at 122° F. by polymerizing a 71/29 weight mix- 
ture of butadiene and styrene emulsified with soap in 
water (1), whereas the low temperature polymers are 
made in much the same way except that the temper- 
atures range from 0° F. to 50° F. Emulsion polymeri- 
zation at low temperatures brings up several major 
problems, none of which is presently involved in the 
manufacture of GR-S. These are: (1) the use of spe- 
cial activated recipes, (2) the refrigeration of poly- 
merization equipment, and (3) the use of antifreezes. 

In estimating the refrigeration requirements, over-all 
heat transfer coefficients, reaction rates, heat of poly- 
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FIG. 1—Emulsion polymerization rates 
using activated recipes at low temper- 
atures. 


merization, and coolant compositions must be taken into 
consideration. Investigation of latex viscosity is also 
pertinent because of its influence upon heat transfer. 
Where polymerization temperatures approach or go be- 
low the freezing point of water, the use of an antifreeze 


for the aqueous emulsion is involved. Recovery of this: 


antifreeze from latex complicates the usual GR-S latex 
stripping operation, but is necessary in order to make 
the low temperature process economically feasible. 

Pilot plant investigations related to each of the above 
process problems have been carried out by the Phillips 
Petroleum Company during several years of develop- 
ment work. A general discussion of the low temperature 
emulsion polymerization process which is based on this 
experience is presented in this article. 


Activation of Polymerization Rates at Low Temperatures 


If the standard GR-S recipe were employed in the 
production of low temperature polymers, extremely long 
reaction times would be encountered. For example, al- 
though the normal time at 122° F, is about 12 hours to 
77 per cent conversions (1), it has been observed that 
approximately 25 to 65 hours would be required at 
104° F. and 86° F., respectively. Polymerizations at 
lower temperatures would be even more impractical. 
Therefore, in order to manufacture low temperature 
polymer at reasonable production rates, a reaction time 
approaching that of GR-S had to be established. 

To accomplish this objective, considerable research 
was devoted to the development of special activated 
recipes which gave reaction times in the desired range. 
In general, a 12 to 18 hour reaction to 60 to 75 per cent 
conversion was considered satisfactory for plant scale 
operations. Systems which resulted in relatively uni- 
form rates of reaction throughout the polymerization 
were of particular interest from heat transfer consid- 
erations. In such reactions the maximum temperature 
differential required between the jacket and batch would 
be expected to be smaller than in runs where the rate 
of polymer formation (and rate of heat evolution) 
increases sharply during the course of the reaction. 
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Typical time-conversion curves for several activated 
recipes, which were developed and eventually used by 
Phillips in the pilot plant production of low temperature 
polymers for tire tests, are given in Figure 1. The 
standard GR-S curve is included for comparison. Ap- 
proximate compositions of the recipes involved are sum- 
marized in Table I. 

The relatively uniform reaction rates of the activated 
systems are apparent from the curves in Figure 1. In 
comparison, it is evident that GR-S polymerizes at a 
rather slow rate at the start, but then undergoes a 
marked increase in reaction rate beyond ten per. cent 
conversion. The maximum rate seems to occur during 
a period of high latex viscosity (about 40 to 50 per cent 
conversion), where it has been observed (4) that heat 
transfer characteristics are ordinarily poorest. As a 
consequence, the maximum amount of cooling during 
GR-S runs must be provided when the jacket temper- 
ature is at a minimum. By contrast, the activated sys- 
tems at 41° and 14° F. show maximum rates early in 
the polymerization cycle, when latex viscosity is lowest 
and heat transfer conditions are more favorable. 


Heat Transfer Considerations 


The exothermic heat of reaction during polymeriza- 
tion of GR-S is removed by circulating ordinary cooling 
water through the reactor jacket. When polymerizations 
are conducted at low temperatures, a special refrigerated 
coolant system must be installed. Before the capacity 
of such a refrigeration system can be calculated for a 
low temperature polymer production unit, several vari- 
ables must be fixed. These are: (a) actual polymeriza- 
tion temperature, (b) available heat transfer area, (c) 
rate of heat evolution (average and maximum), (d) 
over-all heat transfer coefficient, and (e) differential 
between batch and jacket temperatures. 

For any particular system, the reaction temperature 
(a) and transfer area (b) are usually constant and 
readily established. Heat evolved in the polymerizer 
(c), which must be removed by the refrigerated coolant, 
is composed of heat of polymerization plus heat im- 
parted by the agitator. The latter value has been de- 
termined experimentally as the difference between power 
required by the agitator during reaction and the no-load 
power demand. Heat load due to polymerization was 
based in the pilot plant studies upon the rate of polymer 





TasBLe I—ActTivaATtep ReEcIPES FOR Low TEMPERATURE 
EMULSION POLYMERIZATIONS 


MDN- CHP- Sugar-Free 
Feic Redox CHP-Redox Standard 
Recipe * Recipe? Recipe * GR-S 
Reaction 
Temperature, °F. 41 41 14 122 
Recipe Parts by Weight 
SS ere ae 180 180 180-250 180 
Methanol ...... — — 16-25% * — 
Butadiene ...... 70 72 70 72 
Styrene ........ 30 28 30 28 
Emulsifier ...... 4.7 4.7 5.0 4.3 
Modifier ....... 0.2-0.4 0.1-0.3 0-0.2 0.3 
EET eee 0.3 0.15 0.2 0.2 
Activator ...... 0.4 3.8 0.7 — 
Electrolyte ..... 0.6 0.6 -0-0.4 — 


(4) Diazo thio ether-ferricyanide activation. ee 
sugar, cumene hydroperoxide system. (°) Sugar-free variation of 41° F 
CHP-Redox system. (*) Per cent of total aqueous phase, 


(?) Iron pyrophosphate, 
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TABLE II—VARIATION OF OvER-ALL HEAT TRANSFER COEFFICIENT 
WitH CONVERSION IN GR-S POLYMERIZATIONS AT 122° F. 


U=B.t.u./(hr.) (sq.ft.) (°F.) 











Standard r 260 Gallon Pilot Plant Reactor ‘ 
Plant R-3 R-7 R-12 R-15 R-16 R-20 
Reactor (4) (2 baffles ) (one baffle) 
Jo % % % % % % 

Conv. U Conv. U Conv. U Conv. U Conv. U Conv. U Conv. U 
10 95 12.0 103.0 3.0 60.1 8.4 60.0 7.5 52.0 8.2 68.5 85 48.3 
20 094 =: 189 88.2 7.0 55.3 15.1 65.7 13.3 62.7 17.5 69.4 14.4 67.4 
30 86 25.9 74.2 11.6 60.3 23.5 60.5 19.4 54.4 29.4 65.1 20.8 62.1 
40 70 33.5 67.8 17.2 67.4 30.5 59.4 26.1 56.2 42.9 45.5 27.7 55.3 
50 48 41.4 54.1 23.3 61.1 39.4 46.0 34.0 50.8 —— —- 35.3 48.9 
60 37 48.8 45.0 29.9 58.9 48.2 42.9 41.9 46.0 —- —- 43.4 53.2 
70 40 55.6 41.9 36.7 48.9 56.0 40.0 49.5 43.9 —_—~ —- 51.2 51.1 
— — 62.2 47.8 43.3 44.6 62.5 41.5 56.4 48.1 —_—— —- 64.5 50.3 
— — 68.0 48.2 49.4 42.3 68.1 42.1 62.9 57.6 — — 69.0 42.7 
— — 72.4 45.3 54.8 47.8 —- — — —_— — —- — —- 
— — — — 60.6 51.9 — —- — —- —— — — — 
— — ——. —- 65.7 58.1 —- —- — —- — —- — —— 





formation and an estimated heat of polymerization 
(AH,). Typical polymerization rates observed in low 
temperature runs have already been described in the 
foregoing section. The selection of an average value for 
AH, will be discussed later in this section. In the 
absence of data on over-all heat transfer coefficients (d) 
at low temperatures, experimental values were deter- 
mined by the pilot plant. This work is also summarized 
later in this section. 

After data for the first four points outlined above 
have been established, the required over-all temperature 
differential (At) between coolant and batch (e) can be 
calculated from the general heat transfer equation: 


q = UAAt (1) 
or 


5 Bras Q, + On — (AH,) (W)/@ + QO. aoe VAAt (2) 


where 

q = heat transferred, B.t.u./hr. 

QO, = polymerization heat evolved, B.t.u./hr. 

©, = heat of agitation, B.t.u./hr. 
W/6 = weight of polymer produced, lbs./hr. 
AH, = heat of polymerization, B.t.u./Ib. 

U = over-all heat transfer coefficient, 

B.t.u./(hr.) (sq. ft.) (°F.) 
A = area of cooling surface, sq. ft. 
At = temperature differential, °F. 


Then, using total heat load and indicated At, refrigera- 


heat transfer characteristics at various temperature 
levels. 

It should be mentioned in passing that the 550 
B.t.u./lb. value was selected on the basis of a combined 
styrene content in the polymer of about 23 to 24 per 
cent by weight. Polymers prepared at 41° and 14° F. 
by Phillips have shown roughly 22 to 25 per cent sty- 
rene, depending upon the butadiene-styrene charge ratio 
used. Currently GR-S averages about 23.5 per cent 
styrene (4). 

As a check on the assumed value of AH,, the heat 
of polymerization for a 76/24 butadiene-styrene copoly- 
mer was calculated very roughly from heats of poly- 
merization reported for butadiene (6) (19.0 k. cal./mole) 
and styrene (5) (17.4 k. cal./mole). A value of 554 
B.t.u./lb. was obtained, which agrees very well with the 
value assumed in this study. 


Heat Transfer Coefficients: Over-all heat transfer 
coefficients for the low temperature systems were cal- 
culated from pilot plant data on polymerizations carried 
out in a 260-gallon, glass-lined, jacketed vessel. Mixing 
was provided by a three-blade impeller agitator running 
at 100 r.p.m. The unit was equipped with a single baffle 
to prevent vortex formation. Heat transfer surface 
amounted to 39 to 41 square feet, depending upon the 
volume of charge involved. Heat removed by the jacket 
























































tion needs for a specific polymerization process can be = | | 

readily estimated. Examples of such calculations are 

presented in another section of this paper, following the x rir oe ihe 

discussion of pertinent heat data. af ore TWO BAFFLES x | | 

Fe iis oy ONE BAFFLES O | 

Heat of Polymerization: As previously described, the c ~*~. " seeneeecorn 

heat evolved during polymerization was calculated in ze i, “< 

pilot plant tests from the rate of polymer formation « ie \ 

(W/6@) and the heat of polymerization (AH,). Selec- 8 ° A 2 ma ee 

tion of an average figure for AH, was difficult, since a 4 wy a oN = °° 

wide range of experimental and theoretical values were < A 4 Pi *N No bo 

available. Following an analysis of all data, which took SY i = 5 gif 

into consideration the fact that AH, varies with the =" re 

combining ratio of butadiene and styrene, it was esti- 

mated that 550 B.t.u./lb. would be a reasonable average 

value for calculations. Even though the instantaneous “~~ i0 20 30 40 50 60 70 


heat of reaction may vary from this figure by + 50 
B.t.u./lb. during polymerization, the possible error 
amounts to less than ten per cent. This was eventually 
found to be accurate enough to show differences in the 
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CONVERSION, PER CENT 


FIG, 2—Over-all heat transfer coefficients for GR-S 
recipe at 122° F. 
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TABLE IITI—VARIATION OF OvER-ALL HEAT TRANSFER COEFFICIENT WITH 
CONVERSION IN POLYMERIZATIONS CONDUCTED AT 14° F. 1n 260-GALLON REACTOR 


U=B.t.u./ (hr.) (sq.ft.) (°F.) 
MDN-Feic Recipe 





Run 37 Run 36 Run 35 Run 26 Run 25 Run 27 Run 30 Run 23 Run 22 Run 21 

% % % % % % % % Jo % 
Cone: 3) Gee. Us Coov <0 Cony. © U - Gonv Gow: « U Coe UU “on DU Coat ~~) “Con 
16.8 43.5 96 427 193 409 7.0 388 34 589 44 483 33 : 2553. 180° 480 27 S20 130 3s 
nl. + hed: Sa ° 454% 256 =.453 138 06 166° S22:16): 208  -105 468.273 S20 96. '307'- 232... 3D 
See ee eed: Sa ape 435 279 412° 235 See a OR eS aS OS OS CO SIS 3G. SS 
gon: Jae eee * 475-350 -356 376 436 330.7 “422. S4 - 3 236 SOB 9-47 ° 363 Bs Be BS ~ HO 
mie ae 28e 2B6-365.. 49 Zi 37 ‘3%6- Bs BMS -B6 320 477° 516. 357 2S 338 420 MA 
M2 469 ae) -3S <468 BAO SSB 64 3S B23 35 BS 477° 5682NS 36 37.1. 49 IA 
497 416 538 336 50.7- 33.1 — 4455 435 5300 327 446 356 — — 483 366. 516 31.1 
560 . 332 —- — 558 209 ~— —, 535 38.1 580 352 507 381 — — 580 340 - 560 29.7 

CHP-Redox Recipe 
Run 70 Run 79 Run 62 Run 61 Run 59 | Run 57 Run 52 Run 42 Run 38 Run 39 
49 508 to (oe |=. 127° 463 129 8468 SO <SiS 42) = 08 124 -:430 NS 32. 158 365 3.9 50.0 

106 + 5O8 ~-486 -46.5-:-203- 481 2B3. 485. 179-536. BRS: 403-195: 457 © 279: DS--~ 194.524 1A 440 
ay: cee ae aoe M10 6 6482 62S aS BB ee ae OT as a SSS: 402 -- 277 4S: 92 SA 
a5 ane = 400° 413 530 449 BO 410 385 26. 43:47 352: 479 425 . 428  .357 °° 453 324 463 
452°. 424° S41..353 — —. 410 484 435 .394 4812: 355 428 46 523 410 43.7° 378 39.5 475 
902 44.7 — — — — 4/8 40 513° 44 542 348 4992 334 —- — 512 377 48 436 
Sh GBD eee OSH“ 3.2 — 582 367 53 398 —— — 587 4/6 543 444 








coolant was determined from the total heat of agitation 
and the heat due to polymer formation, as previously 
discussed. In all runs the heat of agitation (Q,), based 
on power readings, was assumed to be 1000 B.t.u./hr. 
Some slight variation from this value was noted in dif- 
ferent recipes, and at low and high conversions in the 
same run, but the differences were found to represent 
only insignificant errors in final U values. 

The average temperature differential between batch 
and jacket for any period of time was obtained by 
graphically integrating the area between the recorded 
batch and jacket temperature curves. Jacket temperature 
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CONVERSION, PER CENT 


FIG. 3—Over-all heat transfer coefficients for acti- 
vated recipes at 41° F. in 260-gallon reactor. 
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was taken as the average of inlet and outlet readings. 
Experimental results are discussed below: 


(1) 122° F. Stanparp GR-S System: In order to 
compare heat transfer characteristics obtained in the 
260-gallon pilot plant reactor to reported (4) standard 
plant data, several GR-S control batches were made at 
122° F. U values at increasing conversions in these runs 
were calculated using Equation (2) in the following 
manner : 


RCI ESO eo io wise sees 5 to 6 hours 
Conversion rise per hour..... 34.9 — 26.0 = 8.9% 
Average conversion for period (34.9-+ 26.0)/2= 30.5 
AT 12.0° F. 

1000 B.t.u./hr. 

39 sq. ft. 


Heat of agitation, Qa........ 
PUEMOE BOR ME oe ee Cake 

Monomer charge 550 pounds 
PEATE RECT any EMMY 550 B.t.u./Ib. 
q= (AH,) (W)/e + Qa = UAAt 
(0.089) (550) (550) + 1000 

i 
(39) (12.0) 


U=59.7 B.t.u./(hr.) (sq.ft.) (°F.) at 30.5% conversion 





Data for individual batches are summarized in Table II 
and plotted in Figure 2. Typical results (4) for a 
3750-gallon plant batch are also included for comparison. 
In the first 260-gallon run (R3) where two baffles 
were present, the pilot plant U values closely approached 
the standard curve. A single baffle was used in all sub- 
sequent runs at 122° F. or lower to reduce turbulence, 
which was observed to interfere with modification of 
the polymer at 122° F. As a consequence of reduced 
baffling, U values were considerably lower early in the 
run. Beyond 50 per cent conversion, the results were 
essentially identical for both types of baffling. 


(2) 41° F. Activatep SystEMs: The two activated 
recipes used at 41° F. gave slightly different heat trans- 
fer characteristics, U values being somewhat lower at 
all conversions for the MDN-feic system. This was at- 
tributed to higher latex viscosity, which in turn appeared 
to be controlled by the lower amount of water soluble 
activator ingredients present. In Table I, it is seen that 
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TABLE I[V—VARIATION OF OveEeR-ALL HEAT TRANSFER COEFFICIENT WITH 
CONVERSION IN POLYMERIZATIONS CONDUCTED AT 14° F. 1n 260-GALLON REACTOR 


U=B.t.u./(hr.) (sq.ft.) (°F.) 
Aqueous Phase: 200 parts 16.7% Methanol 














Run 90 Run 93 Run 94 Run 95 Run 96* Run 97* 
% % % %o % Io 
Conv. U Conv. U Conv. U Conv. U Conv. U Conv. U 
10.4 27.4 9.0 40.0 6.0 30.5 18.1 34.7 15.0 37.0 10.0 27.2 
18.7 28.5 12.6 35.9 13.5 32.4 32.0 28.0 22.7 34.5 18.1 30.4 
27.5 27.9 22.1 31.8 23.0 32.5 49.6 24.0 33.4 32.1 27.3 29.3 
36.1 23.8 30.7 26.7 31.9 28.4 57.3 22.6 2.6 30.6 38.3 24.3 
45.2 23.3 38.4 23.8 39.6 24.4 —- —— 48.8 12.4 47.0 13.8 
52.7 19.7 45.3 22.6 45.9 25.7 — — 52.3 10.1 54.1 10.1 
57.4 20.9 55.2 23.0 51.2 22.1 —- — 55.2 9.0 58.1 6.8 
= a 59.0 20.0 55.8 22.8 —. —- 59.0 10.0 —_—- 
Aqueous Phase: 200 parts 18% Methanol 
Run § % Conv. .... 7.0 14.1 24.3 34.7 44.5 52.5 56.8 — 
99 We cli. sce 27.6 32.7 31.3 18.8 17.1 16.2 — 
Aqueous Phase: 210 parts 18% Methanol 
Run § % Conv. .... 44 14.4 24.1 32.6 43.3 51.7 55.4 57.3 
100 L 2 ieee ee ees 33.0 31.7 26.8 24.2 23.5 24.5 26.9 23.9 
; Aqueous Phase: 220 parts 18% Methanol 
Run 102 Run 104 Run 112 Run 114 Run 117 Run 118 
%o % % % % % 
Conv. U Conv. U Conv. U Conv. U Conv. U Conv. U 
9.0 22.4 2.0 37.3 8.4 39.9 7.0 30.1 5.9 32.9 6.8 25.5 
12.9 34.4 7.5 29.7 17.0 39.9 11.9 34.9 15.7 35.3 13.7 31.6 
19.4 36.0 15.6 35.9 27.0 30.3 16.8 33.8 25.5 32.7 23.2 29.5 
26.6 33.6 24.3 36.4 35.9 26.6 29.2 30.4 34.9 31.9 32.4 30.2 
37.0 28.8 32.6 30.2 44.1 24.2 37.0 27.7 43.8 25.6 40.9 27.3 
46.0 23.4 40.4 26.7 51.2 23.4 47.6 23.4 52.3 20.5 49.0 22.3 
53.7 22.1 —- — 56.7 27.7 53.0 25.8 55.8 25.1 
— — —- 58.1 32.7 — —- —— 





58.7 19.6 


* Freezing occurred. 





























































































































the MDN-feic system contains considerably less activa- 
tor than the CHP-redox recipe. 
Average U values for 41° F. runs summarized in >? <e0 PANTS OF 
Table III are plotted against conversion in Figure 3. E 60 18% METHANOL 
The minimum over-all heat transfer coefficient with the s u=8.7.U./(HR) (Sa. FT) CF) 
CHP-redox recipe is about 38 B.t.u./(hr.) (sq. ft.) i 
(°F.), which is only slightly less than the minimum i 40 + i? a 
observed in the 122° F. GR-S system. . sii Sl has ° 
(3) 14° F. Acrivatep SysteMs: At 14° F. over-all wi : Mana 
heat transfer coefficients were determined for several > 
variations in the sugar-free CHP-redox polymerization ” 
recipe in order to establish which system gave the best e 
results. The recipes used in the initial pilot plant work . e _ we be: ss = 
contained 180 parts of 16.7 per cent methanol. Latex ee 
was observed to be rather viscous, and freezing on the 
wall occurred when jacket temperature went below 0° F. 
The presence of a frozen latex film was reflected in U 2 a 
values which dropped from about 27 to 15 B.t.u./(hr.) "60 16.7 % METHANOL 
(sq. ft.) (°F.) during the last hour of reaction. A sub- S RR kh a 
sequent run containing more aqueous phase (200 parts 2 
of 16.7 per cent methanol solution) to reduce the vis- ui 40 ee 
cosity required jacket temperatures below —5° F. be- 8 es ia ‘ : 
cause of an abnormally fast reaction rate. Freezing was 2 ? ™ ee ee a ee 
even more pronounced in this case, and U values dropped < 20 Pee — 
to ten B.t.u./(hr.) (sq. ft.) (°F.). Four more batches > pak no 
with the same recipe (Table IV, Runs R90, 93, 94, and bt 
95), which averaged 17 hours to 60 per cent conversion °5 5 36 35 46 oT) ry 70 
and which were controlled with the jacket at —2° F. or CONVERSION PER CENT 
higher, indicated an average minimum U value of 21 
B.t.u./(hr.) (sq. ft.) (°F.) at 60 per cent conversion. FIG. 4—Over-all heat transfer coefficients for sugar- 
The average U value vs. conversion curve based on these free CHP-Redox recipe at 14° F. in 260 - gallon 
reactor. 


runs is given in Figure 4. 
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TABLE V—AVERAGE OveR-ALL HEAT TRANSFER 
COEFFICIENTS FOR Low TEMPERATURE 
POLYMERIZATION SYSTEMS 


U = B.t.u./(hr.) (sq. ft.) (°F.) 


c~Minimum— -—U Values—— 


at '% at % Conversion 
122° F. Controls U Conv. 10 40 60 
standard Pient <........ 38 60 95 70 38 
260 gal. (2 baffle)........ 42 55 100 57 45 
260. gal. (1 baffle)........ 43 50 62 46 49 
41° F. (260 gal.) 
pe Ca Se aaa ae 33 60 46 40 33 
Oe Ge ery ee 39 54 48 43 40 
14° F. (260 gal.) 
Sugar-free CHP-redox 
(200 parts 16.7% CH;OH) 21 60 34 24 21 
Sugar-free CHP-redox 
(200 parts 18% CH;OH) 23 50 34 27 27 





When rapid reactions were subsequently encountered . 


with the recipe containing 200 parts of 16.7% meth- 
anol in two runs (R96-97), resulting jacket temper- 
atures of —8° to —10° F. again led to freezing of latex. 
The average U value curve for these batches is shown in 
Figure 4 to drop to nine B.t.u./(hr.) (sq. ft.) (°F.). A 
layer of frozen latex one-half inch thick was noted in 
the reactor when these runs were discharged. Detailed 
data are listed in Table IV. 

Increasing the methanol in the aqueous phase to 18 
per cent in batch R99 still failed to maintain a suitable 
transfer coefficient in the fast 14° F. runs. Values ap- 
proached 15 B.t.u./(hr.) (sq. ft.) (°F.) at the end of 
the run. Since freezing was not encountered in this 
case, it was concluded that the poor heat transfer was 
due to high latex viscosity. In order to reduce viscosity, 
the aqueous phase was increased to 210 parts (R-100), 
and then to 220 parts (R-102) of 18 per cent methanol. 
The over-all heat transfer coefficients were improved 
by this dilution, as shown by the average curve in Fig- 
ure 4 for the system containing 220 parts of 18 per cent 
methanol. 


(4) SumMaARY OF OvVER-ALL COEFFICIENTS: The 
variation of U with conversion for the systems which 
have been discussed above is summarized in the aver- 
age curves of Figure 5. Typical data are given in 
Table V. 

Viscosity of Latex: It can be shown that fairly ac- 
curate heat transfer coefficients can be calculated for 
latex films on pipe walls by using the McAdams (2) 
equation for liquids in turbulent flow in round tubes: 


hD 
—— = 0.023 (DG/pe)®*(Cp0/k)® (3) 
k 
where 
h = film coefficient of heat transfer 
D = inside diameter of pipe 
k = thermal conductivity 
G = mass velocity 
fo = limiting viscosity 
C = heat capacity 
n = 0.3 for cooling 


It is apparent from this equation that h may be ex- 
pressed as a function of both G and ».. as shown below: 


h = f (G/po)®*(u0)®* (4) 
h = f (G)*8(p.)-°* (5) 
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The simplified relationship (Equation 5) given above 
was applied to the analysis of the heat transfer problem 
in the agitated polymerization reactor. Two assumptions 
were made: first, that the over-all heat transfer co- 
efficient (U) is controlled primarily by the latex film; 
and second, that velocity of latex past the reactor wall 
does not vary appreciably because of constant speed 
agitation. This means that U should be influenced prin- 
cipally by changes in latex viscosity, and the higher vis- 
cosities encountered at low temperatures should there- 
fore lead to poorer heat transfer coefficients. 

On the basis of this reasoning, it was decided to ob- 
tain latex viscosity data for various recipes tested in the 
pilot plant at 14° F. Results were used in predicting 
changes in the U values. Unvented latex samples were 
withdrawn from the reactor into a precooled receiver 
held at about 0° to 10° F. Apparent viscosities were 
determined with a Brookfield Synchro-Lectric (rotating 
cylinder) viscometer. Since the rate of shear exerted 
by the constant speed rotating cylinder was relatively 
low, readings were estimated to be somewhere in the 
range between the limiting viscosity (s.) and viscosity 
at zero shear, (.), as discussed by Winding (9). 

Winding has reported that », for GR-S latex at 68° F. 
rises from 6.5 cp. at 20 per cent conversion to 32 ep. at 
80 per cent. By contrast, uw. is constant at 6.5 over the 
same conversion range. As latex temperature drops 
from 104° F. to 41° F., w increases from 5.2 to only 
9.3 cp. The higher values for py, reflect the pseudo- 
plastic character of unvented latex, which shows rela- 
tively high stresses for low rates of shear. Apparent 
viscosities measured during this program were consid- 
ered to be more closely comparable to the y.. data men- 
tioned above. 

Although the experimental values were only consid- 
ered qualitative, they were sufficiently graphic to allow 
prediction of improvements in over-all heat transfer co- 
efficients. A series of typical curves showing the effect 
of temperature on latex viscosity at increasing conver- 
sion is shown in Figure 6 for 14° F. run R96. Vis- 
cosity-conversion data for several different systems are 
plotted in Figure 7. Data are summarized in Table VI. 

The remarkable effect on viscosity of omitting elec- 
trolyte from the system containing 220 parts of 18 per 
cent methanol in run 20-53 is clearly evident. Because 
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FIG. 5—Effect of temperature and recipe on over- 
all heat transfer coefficient in 260-gallon reactor. 
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FIG. 6—Variation of apparent viscosity of unvented 
latex with temperature and conversion. 


of the high apparent viscosities and the expected low U 
values, no large scale work was conducted with this 
recipe. The high viscosity values for R96 and R97 
(200 parts of 16.7 per cent methanol) at 50 to 60 per 
cent conversion (Figure 7) are reflected in the relatively 
low U values reported in the preceding section (Figure 
4). The 260-gallon runs containing 220 parts of 18 per 
cent methanol which had lower viscosities (R104, R119), 
also had better coefficients (Figure 4). On the basis of 


X R96 (200 PARTS 16.7% METHANOL) 
+ R99 (200 PARTS I8 % METHANOL) 


220 PARTS 18 % METHANOL 
© 20-54 © 20-53" 
4 RIO4 o RID® 





*NO ELECTROLYTE 


APPARENT VISCOSITY, CENTIPOISES 





CONVERSION, PER CENT 


FIG. 7—Variation in apparent viscosity of unvented 


latex with conversion at 14° F. 


these examples, it was concluded that the viscosity tech- 
nique would be useful in evaluating the effect of such 
factors as the types and amounts of emulsifier, anti- 
freeze or electrolyte on the over-all heat transfer coef- 
ficients. 


Refrigeration Requirements for Low Temperature Polymerizations 


Calculations for Plant Scale Operation: Using data 
developed in the preceding sections, calculations were 





TABLE VI—APPARENT VISCOSITY OF LATEX POLYMERIZED AT 14° F. 


Variation With Temperature at Increasing Conversion 


Batch R96 (200 Parts of 16.7% CHsOH) 




















% Conv. 10° F. 15° F. 20° F. 25° F. 30° F. 
(Viscosity in Centipoises) 
19.3 19 17 15 13 11 
35.8 43 38 35 32 28 
39.5 73 60 54 49 45 
43.8 99 89 82 75 69 
48.1 160 130 117 107 99 
52.0 275 160 127 116 105 
60.7 — 367 300 252 203 
Run No. Type ' Variation With Conversion at 15° F: 
R96 (200 parts 16.7% CH;OH) J Conv. 19.3 35.8 43.8 48.1 56.0 60.7 
Me Cp. 17 38 89 130 320 367 
R99 (200 parts 18% CH;:OH) YJ Conv. 29.8 41.9 54.4 57.9 — — 
Cp. 38 68 350 235 -o— 
R100 (210 parts 18% CH;sOH) % Conv. 30.1 39.6 49.1 55.4 58.3 —— 
~ & cp. 71 75 93 125 185 —— 
R104 (220 parts 18% CH:OH) % Conv. 30.5 42.4 50.7 — —- — 
a cp. 55 70 85 —-- _— 
R119 (220 parts 18% CH;sOH) J Conv. 22.3 40.0 50.4 55.8 —_— oa 
cp. 24 65 125 150 aa: oe 
20-54 (220 parts 18% CH:OH) % Conv. 41.1 44.1 53.9 59.8 63.0 66.0 
B cp. 62 77 163 150 147 133 
20-53* (220 parts 18% CH:OH) % Conv. 45.7 50.4 57.0 -—- aoa ws 
B Cp. 338 770 1600 —. — —— 
* No electrolyte; all other runs contain 0.4 part electrolyte. 
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made to determine refrigeration requirements for poly- 
merizations conducted in the 3750-gallon standard GR-S 
plant reactors at 41° F. and 14° F. Total heat load in 
each case was based upon operation of the 24 reactors 
available in a 30,000 ton/year standard plant. It was 
assumed that each reactor batch contained 8000 pounds 
of monomers, and was reacted to 60 per cent conver- 
sion. Reaction times at 41° F. and 14° F. were estab- 
lished at about 17 and 14 hours, respectively, for the 
CHP-redox systems (see Figure 1). This corresponds 
to average rates of 3.5 and 4.3 per cent conversion per 
hour. Rates were only 3.3 and .3.6 per cent per hour 
at about 50 per cent conversion, where the minimum U 
values were observed. Minimum over-all heat transfer 
coefficients at the two reaction temperatures were taken 
from Table V as 38 and 23 B.t.u./(hr.) (sq. ft.) (°F.). 
Heat transfer area available in the reactors has been cal- 
culated as 270 square feet, while heat of agitation has 
been estimated (4) at roughly 15,000 B.t.u./hr. Assumed 
heat of polymerization was again set at 550 B.t.u./Ib. 

With the above information, the temperature differ- 
ential between batch and jacket at the lowest U value 
was first calculated as follows from Equation 2 


(AH,) (W)/6 + Ona = UAAt 


At 41° F,, 
(550) (8000) (0.033) + 15,000 = 38 (290) (At) 
160,500 
At = = 14.6° F. 
11000 
At 14° F,, | 
(550) (8000) (0.036) + 15,000 = 23 (290) (At) 
173,200 
At = ———— = 26°F. 
6670 


These values indicate that reactions would require mini- 
mum jacket temperatures of 
41-14.6 = 26.4 at 41° F.; 
and + 14-26 = —12°F. at 14° F. 


Having thus established the minimum coolant tem- 
perature, the total refrigeration capacity was estimated 
next. The following services were considered : 

(1) Maintenance of jacket temperature sufficient to 

control reaction (removal of reactor heat load). 

(2) Cooling of reactants to reaction temperature. 

(3) Compensating for heat gain through insulation 

and mechanical action of coolant pumps, etc. 

If reactions are 17 hours at 41° F., and one hour is 


allowed for charging and discharging, the total time ~ 


cycle per reactor is 18 hours. At 14° F., the cycle would 
be 15 hours. In a 24 reactor plant, maximum daily heat 
load would be calculated as follows: 

Reactor Heat Load 


‘ 


24 
At 41° F.: — X 24 = 32-17 hr. batches/day 
18 
Q = 32 [(8000) (0.035) (550) + 15000] 17 
= 91,800,000 B.t.u./day 
24 
At 14° F.: — X 24 = 38.4-14 hr. batches/day 
oes 
38.4 [ (8000) (0.043) (550) + 15000] 14 
109,550,000 B.t.u./day 


Sensible Heat of Charge 
Each reactor charge of roughly 3100 gallons must be 
reduced from about 80° F. to the reaction temperature. 





Q 
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Using an approximate specific heat of 0.8 and specific 

gravity of 0.9 (7.5 lbs./gal.), cooling requirements in- 

volved are: 

At al? F.: : 

32.0 (3100) (7.5) (0.8) (80-41) = 23,220,000 
B.t.u./day 

At 14° F.: 


38.4 (3100) (7.5) (0.8) (80-14) = 47,100,000 
B.t.u./day 


Heat Gain Through Insulation 


During 41° F. operation, with coolant at about 20° to 
25° F., heat gain through insulation of reactors, cool- 
ant tanks and lines, and primary refrigeration equipment 
has been estimated at 100,000 B.t.u./hr., or 2,400,000 
B.t.u./day for ambient temperatures of 80° F. At 14° F. 
the gain would be 3,695,000 B.t.u./day. 


Heat of Pumping 

Coolant circulation pumps on reactor jackets and on 
the main feed to the evaporators would represent a total 
power load of about 200 h.p. Assuming that total power 
rating represents energy converted to heat, then 
200 X 24 X 2546 equals a heat output of 12,250,000 
B.t.u./day, where 2546 B.t.u: is equivalent to one h.p.- 
hr. This estimated value was arbitrarily used for final 
refrigeration calculations at both 41° and 14° F. 


TotraL Heat Loap SUMMARY 





At 41°F. At 14°F. 
Reactor heat load .......... 91,800,000 109,500,000 
Sensible heat of charge .... 23,220,000 47 100,000 
Insulation heat gain ........ 2,400,000 3,695,000 
Heat of pumping .......... 12,250,000 12,250,000 
129,670,000 172,545,000 


Total refrigeration load based on the above values is 
equivalent to 450 tons at 41° F. and 599 tons at 14° F., 
where 288,000 B.t.u./day equals one ton of refrigera- 
tion. In the design of a refrigeration system these 
ratings would have to be specified at the minimum cool- 
ant temperatures previously determined at 41° and 
14° F.; that is, at roughly 25° F. and —15°F., re- 
spectively. 

The cooling loads calculated above could be reduced 
somewhat if heat exchange were provided between 
charge ingredients and discharged latex. Such an oper- 
ation would be most feasible in a plant where polymer:- 
zation is carried out continuously. Even then, it is 
anticipated that the maintenance of a satisfactory co- 
efficient on the latex film side might pose a major prob- 
lem. Fouling by precoagulum formation could reduce 
over-all heat transfer coefficients to a point where pre- 
cooling would be inadequate at the normal rates of flow 
through the exchanger. 


Phillips Pilot Plant Refrigeration Installation: When 
the Phillips Petroleum Company rubber pilot plant was 
designed in 1942, a 20-ton mechanical refrigeration unit 
was specified to control polymerizations in a 260-gallon 
reactor at temperatures ranging from 0 to 150° F. The 
unit is described briefly at this point. 

Propane is used as the primary refrigerant in the sys- 
tem, and 40 per cent aqueous methanol serves as the 
coolant which is circulated through the reactor jacket. 
Methanol is cooled by heat exchange with propane being 
evaporated at constant pressure. Coolant temperatures 
out of the evaporator are regulated by automatic control 
of the propane pressure in the evaporator. Propane level 
in the unit is also maintained automatically by a liquid 
level controller. Propane vapor from the evaporator is 
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FIG. 8—Refrigeration system for 260- 
gallon pilot plant reactor. 


compressed to 100 to 150 psig with a steam-driven 
Ingersoll-Rand engine. The vapor is then condensed at 
90° to 100° F., liquid being accumulated in a 200-gallon 
storage tank. 

The temperature of the coolant entering the reactor 
jacket is automatically controlled by blending proper 
volumes of refrigerated methanol from the propane 
evaporator and warm methanol from a steam-heated ex- 
changer with the main recirculation stream. Methanol 
is stored in a 300-gallon surge tank, and is circulated 
to the reactor system by a Goulds centrifugal pump. 
The flow diagram for the system is shown in Figure 8. 


Antifreeze Requirements in the Emulsion 


During the development of low temperature poly- 
mers, batches were made at progressively lower temper- 
atures as new activated polymerization recipes were per- 
fected to give faster reaction rates. Eventually a point 
was reached where the problem of freezing latex had 
to be considered. Observations made in the 260-gallon 
pilot plant reactor indicated that 41° F. polymerizations 
could be controlled with the coolant at 25° F. with no 
indication of freezing at the reactor wall. Even mini- 
mum reactor jacket temperatures as low as 20° F. could 
be tolerated for periods of 0.5 to 1.5 hours. However, 
these minimum values were only encountered at low 
conversions, where the latex film viscosity was relatively 
low. At higher conversions where latex becomes more 
viscous, it is anticipated that freezing might eventually 
occur if the jacket were held much below 20° F. It is 
assumed that the electrolytes and other water soluble 
compounds contained in the special activated recipes 
(Table 1) are responsible for the depression in the nor- 
mal freezing point of water which has been observed 
in these systems. 

Pronounced freezing was actually noted in one ab- 
normally fast 41° F. batch which required coolant below 
15° F. for two hours early in the run. The layer of 
frozen latex which deposited on the reactor wall was 
about 34 inch thick. Its presence was reflected in very 
poor heat transfer coefficients. 
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TaBLE VII—Errect oF VARIOUS ANTIFREEZES 
ON POLYMERIZATION RATE 


(Sugar-Free CHP-Redox Recipe, 140 Water/40 Antifreeze) 


Type Boiling % Conversion at 59° F. After 
Antifreeze Pt," ¢. 4hrs. 8 hrs. 24 hrs. 
Control, 1830 HO. —— 35.1 64.5 92.7 
Methanol ........ 64.7 21.9 43.4 85.8 
LGR io aul 101.4 0.2 1.5 54.9 
Methyl Cellosolve. 124.3 22.8 42.6 82.0 
Ethylene glycol... 197.2 41.3 74.0 — 
Diethylene glycol.. 245.0 37.3 65.0 —- 
Gs yCOGOR os Fukic ss 290.0 42.7 79.0 oa 


(MDN-Feic Recipe, 200 Water/50 Antifreeze) 





Type Boiling % Conversion at 41° F. After 

Antifreeze Ft. °G 4hrs. 7.5 hrs. 24 hrs. 
Control, 250 H:O. 56.4 69.9 72.5 
Acetege. soe cess 56.1 3.9 —— 24.5 
Methanol ........ 64.7 17.3 . 31.1 61.6 
Ethinat e557 52 78.3 0.1 — 35 
Digx@nes shes 101.4 13.4 29.5 59.6 
Ethylene glycol... 197.2 59.4 75.1 83.9 
GIyearOR Fae. ok 5 290.0 52.4 65.5 —— 


" 175 H20/75 glycerol. 





On the basis of the observations outlined above, it 
was concluded that jacket temperatures of 20° to 25° F. 
could be safely tolerated in the activated polymerization 
systems containing no special antifreeze. This temper- 
ature limits the maximum temperature differential be- 
tween jacket and batch to 16° to 21°F. 

When emulsion polymerizations were conducted at 
temperatures in the range of 0° to 35° F., a special anti- 
freeze compound had to be added to the reaction recipe 
to prevent freezing. Laboratory investigation of numer- 
ous materials to serve as emulsion antifreezes showed 
that ethylene glycol, glycerol, methanol, dioxane, methyl 
Cellosolve and diethylene glycol met one of the principal 
qualifications ; that is, they did not seriously retard the 
polymerization when present in the aqueous phase to the 
extent of 20 to 25 per cent. Ethanol and acetone were 
pronounced inhibitors. Typical reaction data showing 
the effect of antifreeze in two different activated recipes 
are given in Table VII. 

Although glycol and glycerol actually accelerated the 
polymerizations, they were not considered practical anti- 
freezes on account of their high boiling points. Recov- 
ery of these compounds from the latex by distillation, 
stripping or extraction if at all possible, would constitute 


* a major problem. Methanol, on the other hand, had one 


of the lowest boiling points of the materials evaluated 
and preliminary tests demonstrated that it could be re- 





TasLeE VIII—Properties oF AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS 
OF SEVERAL ANTIFREEZES (3) 

















Ethylene Glycol ©——Methanol—~ -—Glycerol—~ 
Weight Flow Flow Flow 
ree Ba Point F.P. Point F.P. Point 

Cent 7 . “3. °F. °F. °F. 
15 —— — 13.1 + 70 — 

20 18.0 16.6 + 28 — 1.1 22.5 15 

25 se —--- — 62 —11.2 

30 7.7 + 68 —18.4 —19.2 16.3 + 3.5 
35 + 12 — 24 —31.4 —40.0 7.5 — 2.0 
40) — 78 —12.1 —43.6 —57.1 1.0 — 3.1 
45 —16.0 —30.1 — + 0.4 — 49 
50 —31.7 —47 4 ae oo — 6.5 —18.4 
55 —43.0 —52.6 cones — —17.5 —32.6 
60 —50.8 —63.4 —_- —— —29.2 —43.6 
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FIG, 9—Ternary equilibrium diagram for system 
styrene-methanol-water at 15° C. 


covered readily by steam stripping or distilling from 
the latex. For this reason, and despite the fact that it 
was a slight retarder, methanol was selected as the 
standard antifreeze. Methanol was also desirable from 
a cost standpoint, since it is cheaper than glycols and 
much less is required to give equivalent depression of 
freezing. The latter point is apparent from the data 
given in Table VIII. Another advantage was that latices 
containing methanol were much less viscous. 

In preliminary investigations at 14° F., the water 
phase in polymerizations was first adjusted to 16.7 per 
cent methanol (150 H:O0/30 methanol). By inter- 
polating from data in Table VIII, a freezing point of 
roughly 9° F. (flow point 5° F.) is indicated for this 
mixture. However, electrolytes in the recipe depress the 
freezing point further, apparently to the same extent 
previously observed in the 41° F. system. Latex based 
on the 150/30 recipe did not freeze upon the 260-gallon 
reactor walls until coolant temperatures of about 0° F. 
were experienced, 

Inspection of latex taken from one of these 14° F. 
reactions showed that it was slushy at 0° F., and a paste 
at —5° F. Since the latex was extremely viscous, the 
total aqueous phase was increased from 180 to 200 recipe 
parts. Latex in runs at this level did not freeze even 
when jacket temperature dropped to —2° F. However, 
freezing was observed in several rapid runs which called 
for coolant at —8° to —10° F., so the alcohol content 
was raised to 18.0 per cent. Simultaneously, the total 
water phase was increased to 220 parts in order to re- 
duce latex viscosity even further. The resulting recipe, 
which was eventually used in the preparation of substan- 
tial quantities of 14° F. polymer, gave no freezing with 
coolant temperatures at —10° F. 


Antifreeze in the Coolant 


In running standard GR-S polymerizations at 122° F., 
the heat of reaction is removed through the reactor 
jacket with ordinary cooling tower water at 70° to 
110° F., depending upon heat evolution rates and exist- 
ing heat transfer coefficients. When low temperature 
polymerizations are involved, water alone is an unsatis- 
factory coolant since subfreezing temperatures are or- 
dinarily required. As in most refrigeration processes, 
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a non-freezing fluid must be used in the cooling system. 
This coolant must be able ‘to withstand freezing at the 
temperature of the primary refrigerant (ammonia, 
Freon, propane, etc.). For example, if it is assumed 
that a 0° F. polymerization requires coolant at —20° F., 
and refrigerant evaporates at —30° F. to maintain this 
temperature, then a coolant which does not freeze at 
—30° F. or lower is obviously required. 


Proper concentrations in water of various standard 
antifreezes can be prescribed to meet the conditions of 
such a low ‘temperature process. Calcium chloride, 
though the least expensive, may be corrosive under 
aerating conditions, and further might not be suitable 
for O° F. operation. Sodium chloride cannot be used 
below its eutectic point of —6.0° F. Methanol, which 
has been employed in pilot plant operations for several 
years, is essentially non-corrosive, but more costly than 
calcium chloride. Glycols are even more expensive, 
higher concentrations are needed to give a desired freeze 
point, and solutions are more viscous, requiring extra 
power for pumping. In this last respect, calcium chloride 
and methanol solutions are practically equivalent. Iso- 
propanol can not be considered at temperatures ap- 
proaching —30° F., since like glycols it requires higher 
concentrations and is considerably more viscous than 
methanol. It is fairly suitable at higher temperatures, 
however. 


Methanol Antifreeze Recovery 


When methanol is used as the antifreeze in low tem- 
perature emulsion polymerizations, there must be a pro- 
vision in the process for recovering it from the latex, 
and recycling it in subsequent batches. These steps are 
obviously necessary if antifreeze costs are to be held to 
a minimum. Preliminary pilot plant studies have in- 
dicated that essentially all methanol can be removed 
from latex during the same operations required to effect 
recovery of unreacted butadiene and styrene. A small 
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FIG. 10—Specific gravity 25/25° C. vs. methanol 
content of equilibrium mixtures of styrene-methanol- 
water prepared at 15° C. 
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amount of methanol is carried over during the venting 
of butadiene, while the major portion is taken over with 
the styrene during the steam stripping step. 

Latex made in the pilot plant was stripped in a 12- 
inch diameter, perforated plate Pyrex column maintained 
at 100 mm Hg absolute pressure. This corresponded to 
a top temperature of 125° to 130° F. Pressure drop 
through the 10 plate column amounted to about 75 mm 
Hg. Latex was charged at a rate of 1.0 to 1.7 gpm and 
steam was adjusted to give steam to unreacted styrene 
weight ratios of 4 to 1 to8 to 1. A ratio of about 4 to 1 
is generally employed in large scale operations where no 
methanol is present. Greater amounts of steam appeared 
necessary in stripping low temperature latex to recover 
the methanol antifreeze. 


Ternary System Methanol-Water-Styrene: Conden- 
sate from the stripping operation separates into two 
phases: an upper styrene layer saturated with methanol 
and water, and a lower aqueous methanol layer satu- 
rated with styrene. In conjunction with the problem 
of analyzing this condensate, the solubility diagram for 
the system styrene - methanol - water was determined. 
Mixtures of freshly distilled styrene and cp. methanol 
covering a large range of concentrations were titrated 
with distilled water to the first appearance of turbidity, 
which indicated the presence of a second phase. Samples 
were maintained in a constant temperature bath during 
titration. The equilibrium ternary compositions obtained 
in this manner define a solubility curve which divides 
the regions of one and two homogeneous liquid phases. 
Equilibrium data were established at both 15° and 
25°C. Only a relatively small difference was noted 
between the two solubility curves. The curve obtained 
at 15° C. is reproduced in Figure 9. Tie lines included 
in this diagram were obtained by allowing several hetero- 
geneous ternary mixtures of known compositions to 
separate into conjugate layers and determining compo- 
sitions of both phases. 

Specific gravities of the conjugate ternary solutions 
originally used in defining the solubility curve at 15° C. 
were measured at 25° C. to permit a correlation between 
specific gravity and methanol content of the equilibrium 
solutions. The specific gravity curve is shown in Figure 
10. It was used for analysis in the following manner: 
Styrene and aqueous methanol phases obtained during 
stripping were allowed to reach equilibrium at about 
15° C. and were then separated. Specific gravities of 
both phases were measured at 25° C. and methanol con- 
tents were read from Figure 10. Locating these values 


on the proper portion of the equilibrium curve in Figure 
9 gave the ternary composition of both phases. Tie lines 
between these ternary points fell into the existing family 
of lines previously established if the sample phases were 
in equilibrium. It was estimated that results obtained 
by this approximate method of analysis were only ac- 
curate to 0.5 to 1.0 per cent of methanol in either phase. 
Styrene determinations by bromine titration were used 
to check data obtained by th® gravity-composition cor- 
relation. 

Stripping Results: Average composition of methanol 


and styrene layers from a typical continuous stripping 
operation in the pilot plant were as follows: 





Aqueous Styrene -—Latex ‘ 
Compound Phase Phase Feed Stripped 
Weight % Weight % 
Given esis oe ke 0.5 98.7 3.3 0.3 
Methane i. iia ss cai 37.0 1.2 13.0 0.2 
WO co ceiieckn, 62.5 0.1 — —_—— 


Depending upon steam rates, methanol content of the 
aqueous phase will vary from 30 to 45 per cent. Since 
this is substantially greater than the 18 to 25 per cent 
which may be used in the emulsion, it is apparent that 
the recovered methanol can be recycled to the process 
without further concentration. The small amount of 
styrene present in methanol and methanol in recovered 
styrene can be compensated for in charging. 
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Bolivian Rubber Production and Sales in 1947 


CCORDING to Foreign Commerce Weekly, publi- 

cation of the Department of Commerce, the Bolivian 
rubber industry reached a crisis in 1947. Rubber pro- 
duction was estimated at 1,500 to 2,000 tons, as com- 
pared with approximately 5,000 tons in 1946. The 
contract between the Bolivian Government and the Rub- 
ber Development Corporation (United States Govern- 
ment owned), expired at the end of 1946, leaving 
Bolivia virtually without a market. During the war 
the United States took practically all the rubber Bolivia 
could produce. 

The chief problem lies in Bolivia’s high production 
costs, which are out of relation to the lowered price 
for rubber on the international market. In April, 1947, 
the Government authorized the Banco Agricola to buy 
2,000 metric tons, at a price favorable to Bolivian 
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producers, the period of purchase to extend to Decem- 
ber 21, 1948. It was planned to sell the rubber to 
Argentina under the terms of the Bolivian-Argentine 
Commercial Agreement. 

It became doubtful, however, that Argentina would 
offer a price sufficiently high to keep Bolivia from tak- 
ing a substantial loss. Normally, about 200 tons are 
made available to Argentina each year. The Bank had 
bought 1,000 tons or more by the end of 1947, using 
funds made available by the Government. 

A clearing agreement with Spain, sighed February 
25, 1948, providing for the purchase by that country 
of 3,000 tons of crude rubber over a period of 3 years, 
is expected to relieve the pressure to some extent. Peru 
also has expressed interest in purchasing 1,000 or more 
tons of Bolivian rubber. 
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Plasticizers for Vinyl Resins 






By WALTER E. SCHEER 


; 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


N ACUTE shortage of primary chemical type plas- 
ticizers is one of the major pressing problems con- 
fronting the rapidly expanding vinyl plastics in- 

dustry today. Production of vinyl resins is growing at 
a far faster rate than the chemical industry’s capacity 
for making suitable plasticizers, with the result that in 
many instances sales of vinyl resins are actually being 
hindered because of the lack of availability of proper 
plasticizers needed for their compounding. This situa- 
tion will probably continue to exist for some time to 
come, although a considerable amount of research work 
is being carried out to develop new plasticizers and every 
effort is being made to expand production of existing 
products. 

This article will attempt to summarize the types and 
amounts of vinyl resin plasticizers now available and 
outline some of the newer technical developments which 
are shortly expected to be commercialized. 

The vinyl family of resins consists of several differ- 
ent types of materials, including polyvinyl chloride, 
acetate, alcohol, butyral, formal, polyvinylidene chloride, 
polyvinyl alkyl ethers and various copolymers consist- 
ing mainly of vinyl chloride with small amounts of 
modifying agents. The plasticizer shortage occurs mainly 
with polyvinyl chloride and copolymers of this material, 
which represent by far the largest volume of all vinyl 
resins produced. It has been estimated that by the end 
of this year production capacity for polyvinyl chloride 
and its copolymers will be on the order of 300 million 
pounds annually in this country, although present sales 
are somewhat less than this figure. 

For purposes of calculation it can be said that approxi- 
mately 0.4 pounds of plasticizer are needed for each 
pound of resin, so that if all of this production capacity 
of resin could be sold a demand for around 120 million 
pounds annually of plasticizer would exist. While it is 
difficult to give accurate figures on total plasticizer pro- 
duction since all of these are not reported, it is prob- 
able that present total output of suitable primary plas- 
ticizers is between 55 and 60 million pounds annually, 
or at the most only half of the required amount. 


Plasticizers Now Available 

For purposes of illustration the chemical type primary 
vinyl resin plasticizers may be divided into four major 
groups, considered separately later. These are as follows: 

1. Phthalate esters. 

2. Phosphate esters. 

3. Polyglycol esters. 

4. Sebacic acid type esters, including adipates and 

azelates. 

In addition there is a relatively small production of 
various miscellaneous types, including amides, nitriles 
and fatty derivatives but the total of all of these is small 
compared to the four major types above. There is also 
a fairly large and growing production of polymeric 
plasticizers, such as special nitrile type synthetic rubbers 
and polymers based on sebacic and adipic acids, but 
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these are not included here since only chemical plasti- 
cizers are bing considered. 


Phthalate Esters: The lower phthalate esters, such 
as dimethyl, diethyl, dibutyl and diamyl. phthalates, are 
rarely used with the vinyl resins because they are too 
volatile and are not considered permanent. Dioctyl 
phthalate made from 2-ethyl hexanol is the most widely 
used vinyl resin plasticizer. Two other octyl esters of 
phthalic anhydride are also made in fair quantity but 
in much smaller volume than the ethylhexyl ester. These 
are di-n-octyl phthalate made from normal octyl alco- 
hol derived from cocoanut oil, and dicapryl phthalate 
made from capryl alcohol (octanol-2) produced from 
castor oil along with sebacic acid. Several miscellaneous 
phthalic esters are also made for use with the vinyl res- 
ins but in smaller volume. These include dibutoxyethyl 
phthalate, dicyclohexyl phthalate, and various mixed 
esters, such as butyl benzyl phthalate. 

The total production of all these various phthalates is 
now about 34 million pounds annually, about 30 million 
of which is probably diethylhexyl phthalate. Production 
capacity for these phthalate plasticizers is probably 
considerably larger but is not all utilized because of the 
shortage of phthalic anhydride and the various hi, her 
alcohols required. This situation may be alleviated soon 
when phthalic anhydride production is increased due 
to more available supplies of naphthalene and when the 
petroleum companies begin production of iso-octyl alco- 
hol and nonyl alcohol from olefins using the Oxo 
process. The phthalate esters of these two alcohols show 
considerable promise as vinyl resin plasticizers. 


Phosphate Esters: Tricresyl phosphate is by far the 
most important member of this group and next to dioctyl 
phthalate is the most widely used vinyl plasticizer. It 
is preferred by the cable coating industry and in appli- 
cations where fire resistance is important. Production 
has been severely curtailed due to the shortage of cresy- 
lic acid and this situation does not seem to be improving. 
Some triphenyl phosphate and mixed alkyl aryl phos- 
phates are also employed with vinyl resins as well as 
a fair amout of trioctyl phosphate from 2-ethyl hexanol. 
Total production of all phosphate plasticizers used with 
vinyl resins is probably around 15 million pounds an- 
ually. 


Polyglycol Esters: These products are made from 
triethylene and tetraethylene glycols by esterifying them 
with six and eight carbon synthetic fatty acids, with 
mixed capric and caprylic acids from cocoanut oil, and 
with pelargonic acid made along with azelaic acid from 
red oil. They are beginning to assume a very important 
place in the vinyl resin picture and although figures as 
to production are not available they probably represent 
a total production of about 7 million pounds per year. 


Sebacic Acid Type Esters: Included in this group 
are esters of adipic and azelaic acids as well as any other 
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TABLE I — EVALUATION OF VINYL RESIN PLASTICIZERS 
Modulus Wt. Loss 
Ultimate at 100% Brittle- After 24 Hrs. 
Tensile Elongation Elongation Shore ness @ 250°F. Thermal 
(psi) (%) (psi) Hardness Temperature (%) Stability 
Deontyl FN oo oon svi cba cae e Rea aah 2865 325 1100 74 —40°F. 2.60 Good 
REMOTE oi os 0 a dese cancion contaia 3125 260 1725 91 —20°F. 0.60 Poor 
SE: TON 8. SS a eR as ve i Ua es 2205 325 890 81 Below 0.65 Good 
: —/0°F. 
Dibutyl Oxydibutyrate ............c.cecceees 2315 387 550 63 Below 24.40 Fair 
—70°F, 
Dihexyl Oxydibutyrate .... 0665.0... cc cecccc. 2315 350 635 66 Below 5.90 Fair 
—/0°F. 
Dinctyt Oxydthatyrate . kk i iis os iy 1975 270 785 70 Below 2.58 Fair 
—70°F. 
CESS TONOMNNONID . .ciiccsva ceuwscde can. 2240 355 620 62 Below 8.48 Fair 
—/0°F. 
Dihexyl  Thiodibatyrate® .... 0.65650 0.6500%.05 2300 355 625 64 Below 2.09 Good 
—70°F. 
Dmcty) ‘Tinie te sink ico enddw ds debedvs 1825 350 545 63 Below 2.00 Good 
—I0°F. 
Dibutoxyethyl Dithiodiglycolate ............. 2445 275 800 75 Below 1.70 Excellent 
—/0°F. 
Dioctyl Dithiodiglycolate .................... 3100 325 1100 89 Below 1.95 Excellent 
—/0°F. 
Tributyl Carboxymethyl Mercaptosuccinate ... 2540 355 540 68 Below 6.80 Good 
—0°F. 
Dipropyl Tetrachlorophthalate ............... 3190 276 2180 97 — 09°F, 6.40 Good 
Dibutyl Tetrochlorophthalate ................ 3170 275 1820 96 —30°F. 3.70 Good 





dicarboxylic acids containing two terminal carboxyl 
groups separated by a relatively long alkyl group. Total 
production of these products is probably around 3 mil- 
lion pounds annually, mostly sebacic acid esters. 

The sebacates, particularly dioctyl and dibenzyl se- 
bacate, are very desirable. plasticizers from the perfor- 
mance standpoint but their use is limited because of their 
relatively high cost. This situation will not improve 
until castor oil becomes much lower in price, since se- 
bacie acid is made along with capryl alcohol from this 
vegetable oil. 

The azelates are very similar to the sebacates but 
production of azelaic acid is small and the material is 
also quite high priced. The adipates are not widely used 
because even the esters with higher alcohol are con- 
sidered to be too volatile. However, dibutoxyethyl adi- 
pate is now used with polyvinyl butyral in automobile 
safety glass where volatility is not as important as in 
the case of unsupported film for other uses. 


Some New Plasticizers 


Naturally, much development work is going on in 
various laboratories directed chiefly to developing new 
vinyl resin plasticizers of better performance character- 
istics, lower cost, or derived from more readily available 
raw materials as compared to the products which are now 
available. A number of these newly developed plasticizers 
have been evaluated as plasticizers for Vinylite VY NW 
and compared with tricresyl phosphate, dioctyl phthalate 
and dioctyl sebacate as standards. 

The formulation used in all tests reported here con- 
sisted of 100 parts of resin, 55 parts of plasticizer and 2 
parts of calcium stearate, milled for 10 minutes on a two 
roll laboratory mill at 275-280°F. and then molded at 
300°F. for 5 minutes at 1500 psi. Calcium stearate, al- 
though generally not considered a satisfactory stabilizer, 
was used in order to show more readily any inherent 
thermal instability present in the compounds evaluated. 

Standard A.S.T.M. methods were used in determining 
the physical properties of the molded slabs. Volatility was 
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measured by heating the molded slab for 24 hours at 
250°F. in an oven with good circulation under standard 
conditions and measuring the weight loss. Thermal sta- 
bility was determined by visual examination of the heated 
slabs. 

It should be emphasized that while these tests give 
some preliminary indication of the value of a material 
as a vinyl resin plasticizer they can by no means be con- 
sidered as a complete evaluation. In order for this to be 
done, weatherometer tests must be run, oil and water 
extraction figures determined, the effect of stabilizers 
studied and complete data obtained on the performance 
of the proposed plasticizer under actual conditions en- 
countered in use of the finished plastic article. It should 
also be remembered that in commercial practice it 1s 
customary to use blends of different plasticizers in order 
to obtain the benefit of the best properties of each and 
that therefore it is necessary to study the proposed new 
plasticizer in combination with other plasticizing agents. 

The results of the tests on the new plasticizers in com- 
parison with tricresyl phosphate, dioctyl phthlate and 
dioctyl sebacate are given in Table I. It will be noted that 
these new products fall into five different groups, each of 
which will be considered separately below. These groups 
are as follows: 

Oxydibutyric Acid Esters. 

Thiodibutyric Acid Esters. 

NDithiodiglycolic Acid Esters. 

Carboxymethyl Mercaptosuccinic Acid Esters. 
Tetrachlorophthalic Anhydride Esters. 

These five groups are chemically very different from 
other plasticizers now used commercially and therefore 
it is interesting to compare their performance as vinyl 
resin plasticizers. 


meRwWNe 


Oxydibutyric Acid Esters: This acid was developed in 
Germanv as a replacement for sebacic acid, since castor 
oil was not available there for the production of sebacates. 
Acetylene and formaldehyde are reacted to form first 
1,4-butynediol and then successively 1,4-butanediol, bu- 
tyrolactone and finally oxydibutyric acid. The chemical 
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structure of esters of this acid is shown in Figure 1. 
The esters of oxydibutyric acid with n-butanol, n-hex- 
anol and 2-ethyl hexanol were evaluated. These three 
products all have excellent plasticizing action on the 
vinyl resin, although the dibutyl ester is much too volatile 
to be of commercial interest. The dihexyl and dioctyl 
esters both appear worthy of further consideration as 
they are comparable to dioctyl sebacate in plasticizing 
action. These products are not yet available in this coun- 
try although the General Aniline and Film Corporation is 
now producing some of the intermediates required for 
their production on a pilot plant scale. 


Thiodibutyric Acid Esters: This acid was also devel- 
oped in Germany from acetylene and the ester with 
2-ethyl hexanol, known as Plastomoll TAH, was made 
on a substantial commercial scale and used in Germany in 
much the same manner as dioctyl sebacate was used here 
during the war. Like oxydibutyric acid, thiodibutyric 
acid is also made from butyrolactone. The chemical 
structure of the dialkyl thiodibutyrates is given in Figure 
2. The esters of n-butanol, n-hexanol and 2-ethyl hexanol 
were evaluated as in the case of oxydibutyric acid. These 
three esters are very similar in plasticizing action to the 
corresponding esters of sebacic acid and appear to be 
extremely good plasticizers. Dibutyl thiodibutyrate is not 
as volatile as the corresponding oxy compound, being 
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(3) Dithiodiglycclic acid esters. (4) Carboxymethyl 
mercaptosuccinic acid esters. (5) Tetrachlorophthalic 
anhydride esters. 
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about intermediate between dibutyl sebacate and dioctyl 
phthalate in this respect. The thiodibutyric acid esters are 
not yet available in this country although some.of the 
intermediate products are made in a small pilot plant by 
General Aniline and Film Corporation, as in the case 
of the oxydibutyrates. 


Dithiodiglycolic Acid Esters: The chemical structure 
of these products is given in Figure 3. It should be noted 
that these compounds are disulfides, while all of the other 
sulfur containing plasticizers tested contain a thioether 
grouping. Esters of dithiodiglycolic acid are available in 
pilot plant quantities from Evans Chemetics, Inc., who 
make them from monochloroacetic acid. Dithiodiglycolic 
acid is much simpler to prepare than thiodibutyric acid 
and the esters of these two acids are very similar in their 
plasticizing action. The butoxyethyl and octyl esters of 
dithiodiglycolic acid were evaluated and were found to 
be very similar to dioctyl sebacate. One of the outstand- 
ing properties of these two esters is their excellent thermal 
stability, although it will be necessary to do further work 
on stabilizing these materials in the presence of lead 
salts before they can find commercial application. 


Carboxymethyl Mercaptosuccinic Acid Esters: The 
structure of these products is shown in Figure 4. Car- 
boxymethyl mercaptosuccinic acid is a unique interesting 
chemical compound since it contains both a thioether 
grouping and three carboxyl groups. Esters of this acid 
are available in semi-commercial quantities from Evans 
Chemetics, Inc. The tributyl ester was evaluated and is 
outstanding from the standpoint of its plasticizing effi- 
ciency as shown by the low modulus figure obtained. The 
carboxymethyl mercaptosuccinates should have very in- 
teresting commercial possibilities. 


Tetrachlorophthalic Anhydride Esters: Di-n-propy] tet- 
rachlorophthalate is manufactured on a large commercial 
scale by Fries and Fries, Inc., under the trade name of 
Plastofries 62. This material and the corresponding 
dibutyl ester were evaluated and their structure is shown 
in Figure 5. The plasticizing action of these products is 
only fair but they are finding use as specialty plasticizers 
in applications where flameproofness and special electrical 
properties, combined with good stability, are required. 
These products should eventually help augment the 
supplies of tricresyl phosphate when they are available at 
a lower price. 


Market Forge Co., Everett, Mass., has announced 
that its newly-designed rider-controlled electric lift 
truck is now in production. Known as the “Load- 
mobile,” the unit enables the operator to handle it in 
any one of three ways: for short hauls, a folding step 
is provided; when the operator wants to face away 
from the load, a swivel seat may quickly be placed in 
such position; when the operator finds it convenient 
to face the load, the seat position can readily be adjusted. 


Providing a one-tool solution to the problem of 
handling skids of different heights, the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Penna., has designed a new 
model of its Platform Worksaver. The new battery- 
powered hand truck has a full 13-inch lift in contrast 
with the 2 or 3 inch lift generally found in platform 
models. It can handle skids ranging from 6 to 18 
inches in height. 
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The Role of Aggregating Conditions and Particle 
Fusion in the Growth of Polymer Particles 
During Emulsion Polymerization 


By C. E. RHINES and J. McGAVACK 


General Laboratories, United States Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J. 


tions to bring about the formation of large particle 

latices, a considerable number of observations showed 
that large particles formed only under conditions of 
low latex stability which should permit growth by fusion 
of small polymer fragments, The topic is reviewed in 
this paper. Merging of particles has also been recog- 
nized as a normal phenomenon in natural rubber latex*. 


l: work dealing with control of polymerization reac- 


Factors Affecting Particle Size 


Large Particles and Low Soap Content: One of the 
best known means of increasing particle size somewhat 
is polymerization at low soap content. The common 
theory is that the micelle number is reduced and fewer 
active centers of polymerization originate. It can just 
as well be argued that low soap levels are inadequate 
to maintain a fine state of dispersion and hence permit 
aggregation and fusion to large particles. Runs with low 
soap content and with persulfate catalyst will undergo 
an acid aggregation as polymerization proceeds unless 
some measure is taken to neutralize the sulfuric acid 
that forms, 

Variation in Particle Size with pH Variation: It is 
well-known that the particle size of a latex may be gov- 
erned by the pH level. The addition of acid to a latex is 
an established means of bringing about particle enlarge- 
ment. Many formulae that produce large particle latices 
are characterized by a relatively low pH level. This is 
particularly true for latices prepared with the major 
portion of their stabilizer in the form of anionic, sur- 
face active sulfonates or sulfates. The hydrogen ion 
destabilizes and enlarges in a polymerizing mixture as 
well as in a polymerized latex. 

Formation of Large Particles in Latices Prepared 
with Stabilizers Other Than Soap: It has been quite 
commonly observed that latices prepared with anionic 





sulfates and sulfonates have large particles. These com- 
pounds lack the powerful dispersing action of the com- 
mon soaps and hence permit agglomeration and fusion. 
These compounds, furthermore, are invariably associated 
with sodium sulfate, which exerts a powerful aggre- 
gating influence. 

Salt Content and Particle Size: One of the most effec- 
tive known methods of producing a large particle latex 
in the reactor is to add a salt. The following experi- 
ment is reported to illustrate the effect of salt content on 
particle size: 


Errect oF SopluM SULFATE ON PARTICLE SIZE 
In this study the following formula was used (units in grams) : 


DM et os oa od obs SERRE Cae He ks 50.0 
SIRE MMM iia os vg Cavin heute Sue ee wea 50.0 
Aquarex D (sodium lauryl sulfate) ....... 1.0 
Sma CN OC cc eee eghtawbaowees 1.0 
CFR ah ids ik ks 0 sd Veale bbe a wanae win 0.3 
K2S20s eeeereerer ese eeeeeseeseeeeeeeeseesessese 0.3 
WS ae oe corcin s sv KtiebcaWeweqaprkenks 100.0 


Salt was added as follows: 
CER, NB, 7-101 
CER, NB, 7-101 2¢ 
CER, NB, 7-101 1 g. NaeSO, 
CER, NB, 7-101 0.5 g. NaeSO, 
CER, NB, 7-101 Control, no salt 
The five samples were polymerized for 64 hours at 40° C. Early 
observations revealed marked retardation by the salt, particularly 
at the highest concentration. Observations made are shown ‘in 


Table I. 


4 g. NasSO, 
. NaSO, 


wm Wh 


The data show clearly that the high salt levels are 
associated with large particle formation. It is also well- 
known that similar salt additions can bring about a 
corresponding degree of particle enlargement in latices 
that have been completely polymerized, Here, again, the 
common cause for particle enlargement, in the reactor or 
in the final product, is the incorporation of a destabiliz- 
ing agent. 

Use of Low Molecular Weight Soaps: Large particle 





*Lucas, Francis F., ‘Micro Motion Pictures of Rubber Latex,” Beil 


Labs, Record, Vol. 22, p. 537 (Sept., 1944). latices have been produced by use of the lower molecu- 





TaBLE I—PROPERTIES OF LATEX POLYMERIZED WITH SopriuM SULFATE 


- 


Sample No. (CER, NB 7-101)........ 1 2 3 4 5 
ee |” rT ae 4 2 1 0.5 0 
eee ef a rr rere * ¥, 47.1 47.2 46.6 
Observations on viscosity ............ * Thin Interm. Interm. Viscous 
Particle size observation (X-480)..... Easily visible Small but visible Invisible Invisible Invisible 


(Hevea size) 





*T.S. value not determined. This sample was thick after removing from the reactor and cooling to room temperature. This is known to be a normal 
property of very large particle latices at moderate soap contents. The big particles are flocculated by soap, particularly at low temperatures, and may 
form a floc mesh that interferes with free flowing. The presence of considerable butadiene at the end of the run indicated slow polymerization. 
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lar weight soaps. The theory commonly offered is that 
the lower soaps form fewer micelles than the higher 
soaps, and hence promote the development of fewer 
but bigger particles. It can again be pointed out that 
the lower soaps are relatively poor dispersing, agents, 
and, accordingly, are expected to permit a considerable 
degree of agglomeration and fusion. 

Monomer as an Aid to Fusion: A latex undergoing 
polymerization has monomers present. These monomers 
are solvents for the polymer that forms and dissolve, 
and soften the polymer. Solvent-softened polymer par- 
ticles agglomerate and fuse much more readily than un- 
softened particles. Hence, agglomeration is expected to 
take place more readily in a polymerizing latex than in 
a polymerized latex. 

Limited Seeding Effect: lf an oil phase reaction ini- 
tiates in active centers and leads to the formation of 
particles containing many thousands of monomer mole- 
cules by an active chain and chain transfer mechanism, 
it should be a simple matter to extend this reaction al- 
most indefinitely and produce very large particles. In 
practice, particle size growth appears to stop rather 
readily when the particles approximate .lp to 3m diame- 
ter. Furthermore, there may be no apparent size in- 
crease through seeding unless the procedure is carried 
out at low contents of the stabilizers known to be cap- 
able of holding a fine state of dispersion. In the absence 
of powerful stabilizers any particle growth that occurs 
is likely to be through the mechanism of aggregation. 

The above reference to 0.1 to 0.34 diameter range 
is not an implied statement that active centers grow to 
this size by polymerization. Aggregation may be prom- 
inent in forming particles of this size, Data available do 
not reveal where growth by polymerization ends and 
growth by aggregation begins. 

Temperature Coefficient: Soap stabilized polymeriza- 
tion runs generally yield bigger particles at low tem- 
peratures than at high temperatures. The popular theory 
covering large particle formation at low soap content, 
with low molecular weight soaps or other poor soap 
materials or under the influence of salt additions, has 
already been pointed out. This theory has large par- 
ticles forming because the number of micelles is limited. 
The addition of salt, for instance, causes soap micelles 
to decrease in number and to increase in size. Increasing 
temperature in a soap solution is accompanied by de- 
creasing size of micelles and by an increasing number 
of micelles, until the temperature is reached where the 
micelles are eliminated. There appears to be a corre- 
sponding effect of salt addition and of temperature low- 
ering on soap micelle size and on rubber particle size. 

A flaw in the theory is encountered when one com- 
pares the soap concentration effect with the temperature 
effect. As the temperature is increased to the point 
where micelles are few, it might be expected, as is the 
case in dilute soap solutions, that the particle numbers 
would be limited. There appears to be no such range as 
nobody has ever reported increasing temperature to be 
accompanied by larger particles and by decreased re- 
action rate. The flaw may not invalidate the theory be- 
cause smaller soap micelles (or even soap molecules) 
may be effective for reaction initiation at high tempera- 
tures. 

The theory that particle size is predominately con- 
trolled by the stabilizing capacity of a system deals very 
nicely with the temperature effect. Soaps are better sta- 
bilizers, in general, at high temperatures than at low 
temperatures ; accordingly, the high polymerization tem- 
peratures permit the retention of a high degree of dis- 
persion, 

The importance of temperature in controlling the 
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state of dispersion can be vividly demonstrated in a 
latex prepared with sodium caprylate as the principal 
soap constituent. The latex particles are completely sub- 
visible under the ordinary light microscope as the latex 
is prepared; however, particles in the Hevea latex size 
range form on chilling the latex in ice water for a few 
minutes. Particle enlargemeat will occur in a suitably 
destabilized latex very readily on chilling. Sodium salts 
are very effective destabilizing aids for enlargement by 
chilling. 

Particle Growth as Polymerization Proceeds: The 
steady growth of particles during polymerization may 
be quoted as evidence of particle enlargement through 
taking up monomer, which is converted in the particle 
to polymer. It may also be claimed that this steady: 
growth is due to progressive fusion of smaller par- 
ticles as polymerization advances. 

Data which show an approximately constant particle 
count throughout a run may also be interpreted as show- 
ing an approximately constant disperse phase surface 
because the monomers and polymer merge into a single 
phase soon aftér the initiation of polymerization. It is 
a normal expectation that a fixed amount of stabilizer 
will tend to hold a correspondingly fixed degree of 
dispersion. , 


Theoretical Considerations 


A. Factors Affecting Particle Size: Large particles 
in latices have been observed to form whenever condi- 
tions of low stability are encountered. In a general way, 
it may be stated that large particle formation is favored 
by increasing values of the ratio, R, where 


concentration of monovalent cation on water phase 





§ inom 


concentration of surface active anion on disperse phase 


The effects of cations and anions do not appear to be 
linear functions. Small salt additions may have no 
detectable effect on particle size but once enough has 
been added to bring about enlargement, the content be- 
comes a critical factor. The nature of the soap is an im- 
portant factor, powerful stabilizers being highly effec- 
tive in keeping particles small. 

It is a normal expectation that divalent cations should 
be more efficient than monovalent cations. This is pre- 
cisely the case, but the divalent cations tend to cause 
coagulation of a polymerization, mixture rather than 
particle enlargement. 

Destabilizing agents other than salts, i.e., antagonistic 
stabilizing agents, organic solvents, etc., will have an 
influence on particle size. The field is too complicated 
to cover completely in this short paper. The concentra- 
tion of the disperse phase will also have an influence on 
particle size. Particle collision and fusion will be more 
frequent at high solids levels than at low solids levels ; 
hence, high solids levels are expected to favor large par- 
ticle formation, 

B. Consideration of Particle Size and of Surface 
Energy Relationships: One molecule of GR-S latex 
with a molecular weight of 75,000 will form a sphere 
of 0.006 diameter. Table I] shows the number of mole- 
cules of the same size in various GR-S particles. The 
surface energy relationship is also shown. 

If .05u is taken as a common particle size for GR-S 
prepared in the usual manner (with high soap content), 
it can be seen from the second column of Table IJ that 
tremendous increases in rubber content per particle oc- 
cur as the particle is enlarged. Let us consider particles 
about 1.0% in diameter. Particles of this size have 4,600 
times as much rubber as usual particles. It fo-lows, if 
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a particle grows by polymerization from only one active 
center, that it will take 4,600 times as long to form a 
1.0u particle as to form a .06y particle. 

Regular size GR-S particles are formed in a poly- 
merization process occupying about 12 hours. It is com- 
monly believed that the particles grow continuously 
throughout most of this period. If growth occurs in 
each particle only by continuous polymerization at one 
active center, it will take an extremely long time to 
form a 1.0 micron particle. 

It is known that 1.0y particles are formed in about 
2 days at 50°C. in systems containing the right pro- 
portion of stabilizer and salt. As there is no reason to 
postulate a large increase in polymerization rate, it be- 
comes apparent that each 1.0y particle could only be 
formed from many active centers. A number of active 
centers may originate in each soap-monomer micelle that 
forms upon starting a polymerization process. Continu- 
ous formation of new centers may occur at the surface 
of the micelles as polymerization proceeds. Finally, as 
discussed in the following section, particles may fuse 
together as polymerization proceeds and acquire a very 
large number of active chains. Any of the foregoing 
mechanisms can be used to explain large particle growth 
in a reasonable time. 

On looking at the third column of Table II, one sees 
that there is a tremendous surface-to-volume ratio at 
the smaller particle size range; this ratio decreases as 
the particles become larger. The surface-to-volume ratio 
is proportional to the surface energy of a disperse phase. 
It is readily seen that a latex made up of .06p particles 
as iS approximately the case with regular GR-S latex, 
has very much more surface energy than larger par- 
ticle latex. It is in line with normal expectation that the 
incorporation of destabilizers in reaction mixtures leads 
to aggregation with its decrease in the surface energy 
content of the system. 

At the start of any emulsion polymerization process, 
with soap as the emulsifying agent, a dispersion of mon- 
omer forms rapidly. The bulk of the monomer, how- 
ever, remains in the system as a separate phase as the 
soap is able to take up only a small portion of it. As 
polymerization gets underway, the monomer in the sep- 
arate phase passes gradually into the disperse phase. 
This absorption of monomer by the disperse phase must 
be accompanied by an increase in particle surface, The 
system, which was at equilibrium at the start (the mon- 
omers migrate to the micelles until equilibrium is 
reached), now has surface energy in excess of the 
stabilizing capacity of the soap present. The thermody- 
namic condition that favors aggregation is therefore 
set up soon after the initiation of polymerization. 


It does not follow that particle enlargement (or 
coagulation) is brought about immediately on destabiliz- 
ing a latex system. The polymer is extremely low in 
vapor pressure and in water solubility. Because of these 
conditions the system may remain in a thermodynamic- 
ally unstable state for very long periods. There is no 
gradual “distillation” of rubber from the smaller par- 
ticles to the larger particles. Enlargement of particles 
on adding destabilizers must be brought about by a 
fusion of two or more particles. The study of the role 
of destabilizers in bringing about large particle forma- 
tion would be greatly simplified if equilibrium was at- 
tained rapidly in a latex system. 

It would be very helpful to have a microscope that 
would follow the growth of particles. No such instru- 
ment exists, for even the electron-microscope does not 
detect molecules at low states of polymerization. Count- 
ing procedures are inaccurate, particularly in the very 
fine particle range where the low molecular weight par- 
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’ TaBLe II—PartIcLe S1zE AND SURFACE 


Ratio in 
Surface Volume cm?/cm*® 
Diameter in Molecules per Particle (Relative 
microns (M. W. = 75,000) Surface Energy) 
.006 1 10,000,000 
.06 1,000 1,000,000 
| 4,600 600,000 
5 580,000 120,000 
1.0 4,600,000 60,000 
5.0 580,000,000 12,000 





ticles may not be detectable by any known device. It is 
even impossible to tell anything of the nature of par- 
ticle growth with fairly accurate particle count data be- 
cause particles may grow by direct polymerization or by 
fusion of small particles that originate and develop con- 
tinuously during the polymerization process, particularly 
at early stages when there is adequate soap. In short, 
there is no information that tells precisely how particles 
grow. 

In a polymerization mixture containing a consider- 
able quantity of salt, or of other destabilizer, the mono- 
mer dispersion that forms is in an aggregated condition. 
The dispersed soap-monomer particles are bigger than 
in a mixture lacking the salt. As a result, the water 
soluble catalyst does not have a normal degree of con- 
tact with the oil phase and polymerization is relatively 
slow. There are necessarily fewer soap-monomer cen- 
ters for polymerization in the presence of salt, and these 
centers along with their large size have more surface 
than the smaller centers formed without salt. 


Further Theoretical Considerations 


The normal expectancy is that many reaction chains 
will originate in the large centers where few reaction 
chains will originate in small centers. The centers with 
the large number of chains can grow to the larger par- 
ticle sizes illustrated in Table II. Aggregation is ex- 
pected to occur continuously as the free monomer layer 
passes into the polymer particles, according to the prin- 
ciples discussed in preceding sections. The presence of 
a destabilizer, as salt, prohibits completely the forma- 
tion of fine dispersions. 

A special case may arise when low molecular weight 
soaps or other poor soaps are dealt with. These sub- 
stances have little tendency to form micelles and are 
poor stabilizers. Small salt additions may induce micelle 
formation and improve their stabilizing capacity. Higher 
salt additions will, however, invariably ruin their stabil- 
izing capacity. Good stabilization is associated with 
stabilizers that form micelles. 

The soap micelle may well be the main locus of activa- 
tion in the high soap formulae used for production of 
fine particle latices. There is ample reason to believe 
that the formulae which produce high solids, big particle 
latex through the incorporation of salt may depend to a 
very considerable extent on the particle surface and on 
soap that remains in solution for reaction initiation. 
These runs are relatively slow and allow a long period 
of catalyst-monomer contact at the polymer particle sur- 
face and in the soap in aqueous solution. It is also to 
be kept in mind that a higher proportion of the soap 
than normal will be in solution as a result of the dis- 
placing capacity of the salt. 
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Flocculation Phenomenca Not Associated 
With Particle Enlargement 


The expression “fusion” or “agglomeration and 
fusion” has generally been used in this paper to desig- 
nate the phenomenon where two or more particles come 
together and fuse into a large particle. An entirely dif- 
ferent flocculation phenomenon is encountered in hydro- 
carbon type dispersions of moderate particle size or 
large particle size. Large particles cluster into distinct 
groups on addition of a moderate amount of soap or 
related stabilizer. Brownian motion ceases. The change 
is very similar to the change induced by alginate or 
other creaming agents. Fusion does not occur. In fact, 
the latices are highly stabilized by the added soap and 
redisperse immediately on diluting to reduce the soap 
content. 

Flocculation is progressively easier to bring about as 
particle size increases in a dispersion. Chilling aids 
flocculation and raising the temperature causes disper- 
sion of flocs. Salts, like soaps, cause flocculation and aid 
flocculation with soaps. Salt additions, of course, cause 
destabilization and if carried far enough, may destabil- 
lize to the point where coagulation or particle fusion 
and enlargement occur. It is quite likely that particles 
form clusters in all enlarging processes, fusion occurring 
when the system is adequately destabilized. 

It should consequently be kept in mind that there is 
a flocculating phenomenon in latices that is not accom- 
panied by particle growth but is highly important be- 


FIG. 1—Particle Enlargement — Caprylate Process. Butadiene/Styrene ratios 
shown. 


cause of its creaming agent-like action and because it 
has a separate importance in the regulation of concen- 
tration processes and in latex viscosity control. 


Phenomena Associated With Plasticity of the Disperse Phase 


It is inherent in the theory of enlargement by fusion 
that fusion can occur only when particles are plastic 
enough to flow together. All ordinary GR-S type poly- 
mer particles appear to be fluid enough to flow together. 
Three types of behavior have now been encountered, 
depending on the plasticity of the polymer particle on 
exposure to the destabilizing circumstances that normally 
cause enlargement. These are: 

1. Soft Polymer: The particles enlarge. GR-S poly- 
mer and other rubberlike substances undergo particle 
enlargement readily. 

2. Hard Polymer: The particles remain small. The 
moderate destabilizing conditions that bring about fusion 
of soft polymers are ineffective, probably due to the 
failure of the hard particles to stick together and fuse. 
Polystyrene or GR-S with 85% styrene or more fall in 
this zone. 

3. Particles of Intermediate Hardness: Coagulation 
occurs. Particles with enough tack to stick together but 
too hard to fuse, form coagulum when destabilized to 
the extent that causes enlargement with softer polymers. 
This phenomenon may be expected in a polystyrene dis- 
persion with about 20% of plasticizer, a mixture of 





TABLE I[J]—CHANGES IN DESTABILIZED DISPERSIONS OF VARIED PLASTICIZER CONTENT 


Parts dibutyl phthalate per 100 of polymer.... 0 
Change on chilling (480X magnification)...... No change 


Brittle 


(SCS a ART OE ea See ee ae 





12 24 35 47 
Coagulated Very small Small visible Particles in 
(some big ir- (visible parti- particles small Hevea 
regular parti- cles formed) formed range formed 


cles in serum) 
Pliable, but 
very stiff 


Pliable More pliable Most pliable 
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FIG. 2—Plasticizer Content and Particle Enlargement of 15 Butadiene-85 Styrene 
Polymer. Parts of dibutyl phthalate shown. 


equal parts of GR-S and polystyrene dispersions or 
in similar systems. 

Coagulum formation appears to be due to a tree-like 
growth of particles, with consequent interlocking of 
many irregularly shaped particles. The hard coagulum 
formed is characterized by a considerable proportion of 
void space. 

Experiments that illustrate the preceding principles 
follow : 


PotyMeERs Too Harp To Fuse 
Latex was made according to the formula (in grams) : 


BROMINE Sor bo ae ee Oe . 100.0 
OCOOMNE TENE SS. 3 ac ctkartoceans 1.0 
Sodium Oleate ..... RR te oe) ee ee 0.3 
CPM oi icin eae s calc eee aelne nt 0.3 
OU NII oa se cus ckcss eu 7.0 


Water to a 252 gram total for sample 


The monomer content was varied as follows: 


A. 50 butadiene and 50 styrene 
B. 100 styrene 

C. 5 butadiene and 95 styrene 
D. 10 butadiene and 90 styrene 
E. 15 butadiene and 85 styrene 


The samples were polymerized 30 hours at 50° C. 


Sodium caprylate was included because of its property of 
causing particle enlargement when a chilling operation is carried 
out. A small portion of each latex was poured into a one-ounce 
bottle and immersed in 8° C. water for 10 minutes. All the 
latices before chilling had invisible particles (light microscope) 
and the characteristic semi-transparent films of small particle 
products. The four samples with high styrene contents were 
unchanged on rewarming to room temperature but the polymer 
from equal parts of butadiene and styrene had undergone the 
customary enlargement to Hevea size particles. Figure 1 shows 
bottles after shaking. The enlarged particle product has a very 
opaque film while the other films (above the latex level) are 
very transparent. The opaque film is characteristic of large 
particle latices. 

VARIED PLASTICITY IN THE DISPERSE PHASE 

A further study was made on the sample with the 15-85 buta- 
diene-styrene ratio. Samples were stabilized by the addition of 
5 grams of 10% sodium oleate per 100 grams of latex and 
rotated at 50° C. overnight with dibutyl phthalate. The dibutyl 
phthalate dispersed in the hydrocarbon component. Samples in 
one-ounce bottles were now chilled 10 minutes in 8° C. water. 
Table III illustrates the changes that occurred. 
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The table illustrates all the phenomena exhibited by latices of 
polymers of various plasticities. The most brittle material had 
particles too low in tack to stick together. The three latices 
with the softest particles underwent agglomeration and fusion. 
The intermediate sample coagulated. Figure 2 shows the latex 
samples after chilling with the coagulum at 12 parts of plasticizer 
and the opaque films of the large particle products. 

It has also been observed in this laboratory that hard polymers 
cannot be handled in a polymerizing formula that contains a 
destabilizer, as salt, which normally gives a high-solids, large 
particle product. Polymerization of polystyrene proceeds nor- 
mally to about 90% conversion. The latex then changes to 
coagulum. Normal polymerization to concentrated latices can be 
carried out if a plasticizer is incorporated in the formula to 
soften the disperse phase. This observation constitutes a power- 
ful bit of circumstantial evidence in demonstration of the im- 
portance of particle fusion in formulae that produce large par- 
ticles. Coagulation occurs in the reactor when the critical 
degree of polymer hardness is encountered, when a destabilizer 
is present just as in a direct enlargement process. 

Particles too hard to fuse or coagulate will be encountered 
in the reactor only as 100% conversion is approached because of 
the plasticizing action of monomers. 


Demonstration that Small Particles Cannot Survive 
in a Polymerizing System that Produces Large Particles 
A fine particle polystyrene latex was produced by 
polymerizing the following formula for 22 hours at 
50°C. (units in grams) : 
POLYSTYRENE LATEX 


NN Eo ads chekeu tobe saewles es 70.0 
Re CONN oe Sec cane etiaws 8.0 
K2S20s eeoereeereereesrseeseeeseeeeeeseeesee 0.1 
GR goes cc ccdaee eas baas ee 0.2 


Water to a 350 gram final total weight 


On completion of the polymerization reaction, the sam- 
ple was treated with 4 grams of 10% ammonia and 0.05 
grams of potassium hydroxide. Ammonia ts a power- 
ful inhibitor at high pH levels and was used to kill the 
reaction. The ammonia was removed in a stripping 
operation, with the sample being returned to its original 
350 grams total weight. The total solids content was 
20.9%. 

Two latex samples were now prepared by a formula 
known to produce high solids, large particle latex: 
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TABLE IV—ELectron Microscope INFORMATION 


Diameter 


Type of Particle Microns 


Poiystyrene latex Polystyrene type .02 to .1 larger 


particles particles pre- 
dominating 
Control latex GR-S type particle 0.4 
shadow/dia. ratio 
was 1.07 
Polystyrene seeded latex GR-S type. Shadow/ 0.38 


dia. ratio was 1.22 
Mixture of Polystyrene type particles 
and of GR-S type particles. Polysty- 


Mixture of Polystyrene 
and Control latex, 





stabilized rene particles .02 to .1 microns diame- 
ter, with shadow/diameter ratio of 5. 
GR-S particles 0.4 microns diameter 
(5 Polystyrene particles to 1 GR-S 
particle). 
Controt Latex (No PotystyreNe) 
(weight in grams) 
aS SOURIS eee 50.0 
SE os vnc ll sos v-0's o> v.cevdesencenss 50.0 
EE Ew ns sd bee sao ectaceeee yo 
RN Ne i ceGa vale sdsscees 1.14 
SL A a 1.0 
K2S.0s CoC CoC CCHS ee eeseesseeeeesesesesce 0.3 


Final weight adjusted to 175 grams with water 


LATEX SEEDED WITH INACTIVE POLYSTYRENE 
(weight in grams) 


IN iia Dealt sk ai dib's wien vdaw see 45.0 
CN eGEE, ou any bees! es aissse’ 45.0 
TN ss cabs be wialn nde eels Fe 
oO ere 50.0 

ie SEEN cia Ne a she 664 bid. 0b 4 ase 0 0.0% 0.9 
Lisi an kc ebpacee de « 0.3 


Final weight adjusted to 175 grams with water 


The polystyrene latex was added to the warmed solu- 
tion of Nacconol NR and K,S.O, dissolved in the total 
water required in the formula. No blending trouble was 
encountered. The styrene, butadiene, and OEI were 
then added. Both samples were polymerized at 50°C. for 
112 hours, 

It can be calculated that the two above formulae are 
alike in containing 100 grams of polymer or polymeriz- 
able constituents, 2.5 grams of Nacconol NR, 1.14 grams 
of sodium oleate (added with the polystyrene in second 
formula), 1.0 gram of OEI (partly added with poly- 
styrene), 0.3 grams of K,S,O, and equal quantities of 
water. They can be regarded as equally well stabilized. 

On completion of polymerization, all three of the 
above samples were examined by means of the electron 
microscope. At the same time a mixture of the poly- 
styrene latex (10 parts polystyrene) with the control 
GR-S latex (90 parts GR-S) was made. This blend was 
prepared after diluting the control and adding soap to 
assure a stable system. All samples were gold-shadowed 
and examined. Results are tabulated in Table IV. 

Electron microscope pictures are given to illustrate 
the ease with which polystyrene particles can be dis- 
tinguished from GR-S particles. 

A number of similar experiments have been run with 
GR-S of very high styrene (85%) content used in- 
stead of polystyrene. This high styrene content polymer 
is easily distinguishable from GR-S by the electron 
microscope. The results have invariably been the same; 
small particles added to the system that yields big par- 
ticles, aggregate and fuse with the big particles. Some 
of these electron microscope pictures are given. 

The formulas used above to give large particles are 
dependent on the salt in the Nacconol NR (55%) for 
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their ability to form larger than usual particles and to 
run to high solids values. The Nacconol NR-containing 
latices went to 60% total solids during polymerization 
and were substantially completely converted. These 
latices, examined under the ordinary microscope at a 
magnification of 480X, were seen to be composed mainly 
of particles in the barely visible range. The polystyrene 
seed latex had completely invisible particles. 

It is quite possible that polymerization was resumed 
in most of the polystyrene seed particles on mixing with 
fresh monomer and catalyst. If the polystyrene type par- 
ticles had grown, however, without fusion, the resultant 
dispersions would have had considerably smaller (about 
1/5 the volume) particles than the unseeded control 
particles. The pictures show distinctly that this is not 
the case. The measurements made show the polystyrene 
seeded particles to be of slightly greater volume because 
of their greater height, than the control particles. The 
pictures of seeded latex also reveal, particularly on the 
original negatives, dense areas within particles which 
appear to be made up of a number of polystyrene type 
particles. 


Description of Pictures (Fig. 3) 


A, B, C and D 

A, B, C and D are pictures at 12,000 magnification of 
the samples described in the preceding experiment. “A” 
shows the polystyrene seed. ‘‘B” shows the large par- 
ticle GR-S latex (control), “C’ shows the GR-S pre- 
pared with 10% of polystyrene (A) seed. Note that 
the seed has been taken up in the large GR-S particles. 
“D” shows a mixture of the polystyrene seed (10%) 
and the GR-S control (90%), mixed after adding extra 
soap and diluting to stabilize the latex. Note that the 
polystyrene particles are clearly distinguishable from 
the GR-S particles and that there are more polystyrene 
particles than GR-S particles. 

E, F, G and H 

This is a group of samples comparable to samples 
A, B, C and D, respectively. The seed polymer, in this 
group, was 79% styrene, 7% acrylonitrile, and 14% 
butadiene, instead of all styrene, and potassium oleate 
was used throughout instead of sodium oleate. “E” is 
the polystyrene type seed, “F” is the GR-S control, 
“G” is the seeded GR-S run, and ‘‘H” the stabilized 
mixture of seed and GR-S. 


I, J and K 

“I” is a polymer made up of 90% styrene, 3% acry- 
lonitrile, and 7% butadiene. The inactive seed particles, 
“I”, were added to a large particle GR-S formula, “J”, 
forming 5% of the total polymer. The “K” sample is 
an unseeded control for comparison with the “J’’ sam- 
ple. 

L, M, N, O and P 

“L” is the GR-S control for this group. The monomer 
ratio is 60-40 butadiene-styrene. “M” represents the 
polystyrene seed, 20% of which was added to the large 
particle GR-S formula, “N”. The monomers added with 
the 20 parts of seed consisted of 60 parts of butadiene 
and 20 parts of styrene, which leaves the styrene im- 
bedded in a high butadiene ratio polymer. Sample “O” 
is like ““M”, except for consisting of 85% styrene and 
15% butadiene, instead of all styrene. “P’ shows a 
large particle formula GR-S seeded with 20% of sam- 
ple “O.” The high styrene content seed is imbedded in 
75-25 butadiene-styrene GR-S. 

This set of experiments has demonstrated the validity 
of the preceding theoretical considerations ; it is impos- 
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FIG. 3—Electron Microscope Pictures: 12,000X. (See text for description). 
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sible for small polymer particles to survive in an un- 
stable system. Under conditions of low stability, fusion 
of particles occurred, the smaller particles merging into 
bigger particles. The complete disappearance of small 
polystyrene type particles on exposure to the unstable 
system producing large particles is excellent support of 
the view that their high surface energies causes them 
to agglomerate readily. 


General Application of the Theory 


The view that particle size will be proportional to the 
condition of stability existent in the polymerizing sys- 
tem has enabled us to regulate particle size very effec- 
tively and to predict the effects that various conditions 
or reagents will have on particle size. Destabilizing aids 
of various types favor large particle formation; stabiliz- 
ing aids of various types favor small particle formation. 
A large amount of research and production experience 
has proved the soundness of these views. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Summary: 1. Large particles form during emulsion 
polymerization only under conditions of relatively low 
stability. These destabilizing conditions may be brought 
about by: 


. Low soap content. 

. Poor soap. 

Low pH. 

. Salts, particularly sodium salts and other destabi- 
lizers. 

e. Low temperatures. 

2. It is inherent in the fusion theory that the disperse 
phase must be soft enough for particles to fuse together 
if enlargement is to occur. Hard dispersions do not en- 
large when destabilized. 

3. It has been demonstrated that small polymer par- 
ticles cannot survive in polymerization runs that produce 
big particles. The small particles enter the big particles 
that form. 

4. High soap content causes flocculation of large par- 
ticle dispersions. This flocculation is reversible; fusing 
and enlarging do not occur. 


ao oP 


Conclusions: 1. The particle size of a latex formed 
by emulsion polymerization is determined almost en- 
tirely by the stabilizing capacity of the medium. 

2. Particles grow as polymer forms in the disperse 
phase but the agglomeration and fusion of small par- 
ticles share an important role in the formation of large 
particles. 


Presented before the Rubber Division of the Chemical Institute of Canada, 
Montreal, Canada, June 9, 1948. 





Infra-Red Drying of Sheet Rubber 


HEN during the war supplies of raw rubber were 

scarce, some of the raw material which the Dunlop 
Rubber Co. had to utilize required washing after being 
processed into sheet form, according to an article which 
appeared in Rubber Developments (Vol. 1, No. 4), pub- 
lication of the British Rubber Development Board, Lon- 
don, England. Drying, however, proved to be a serious 
problem, since air drying took one to three weeks and 
valuable factory space was being occupied for exces- 
sively long periods. 

In conjunction with Metropolitan Vickers Electrical 
Co., the Dunlop Co. carried out exhaustive investigations 
into the practical possibilities of Infra-Red heating. A 
“Metrovick” Infra-Red pilot plant was installed to 
enable further tests to be carried out on a production 
scale, by which means the Dunlop engineers obtained 
essential operational experience on this form of drying 
and also provided design data for the main plant. It 
proved to their satisfaction that the evaporation of mois- 
ture from washed sheet rubber by Infra-Red eliminated 
a serious production bottleneck. 

The next step was the installation of the main pro- 
duction plant which incorporated 624 Metrovick Infra- 
Red lamps and reflectors. The actual heating section 
is 40 feet long; with conveyor, including loading and 
unloading positions, the overall length is 75 feet. The 
total lamp loading is some 190 kw, which is somewhat 
higher than usually expected from 624 lamps rated 250 
watt, but is due to the fact that the lamps are run at 
higher voltage than the normal 115 v. but within the 
specified range for this type of lamp. 

The plant is constructed in tier form. Initially the 
wet sheet rubber is fed under the top tier of lamps 
and one side of the sheet is irradiated for the first 
40 foot pass. The sheet is then automatically doubled 
back on the conveyor through the center 40 foot pass, 
thus exposing the other side of the sheet to the lamps. 
The final lower 40 foot pass is without lamps and con- 
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stitutes a residual heating section. The time taken to 
travel at a speed of 4.5 per minute through the three 
passes for complete drying is about 27 minutes, and the 
feed constitutes two continuous sheets, each about 20 
inches wide. 

Initial moisture content is 10% to 12% of the dry 
weight and final moisture content 1.2% to 4%. Average 
moisture content dried out is from 8% to 10%. 

Some interesting figures of results obtained are as 
follows: 

Test1 Test2 Test3 
Temperature of rubber end 


Oe Eon cia dee eagerness aeF’ F100" F. - OA" F. 
Entering the second pass ....... ne. Oe. COU FP. 
End of second pass ............ 116° F. 99°F. 109° F. 
Initial Moisture content ....... — 10.2% 11.2% 
Final Moisture content ........ 1.2% 1.2% 3.6% 

Daily operational hours .............. 13 
Consumption per day ..............+: 2474 kWH 
Output lb. of rubber per day ......... 10246 

kW. hours per lb. of rubber .......... 0.24 





Weighing only two pounds, including capacity load 
of fuel, a new Vulco heating and brazing torch, for 
use on hard or soft solders, has been introduced by the 
Furlo Sales Co., 521 No. La Cienga Blvd., Los An- 
geles 36, Calif. The new torch has no cumbersome hose 
and starts immediately without pre-heating. An average 
size working flame will burn 10 to 12 hours continuously 
on one fuef filling. 





A new approach to the problems of controlling 
odors of manufactured products has been provided by 
the Maskol Odor: Control Set introduced by Cargille 
Scientific, Inc., New York City. The set contains 1- 
ounce quantities of 12 different odor masking agents 
now used successfully in numerous industries. 
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édileials : 


CCORDING to reports 
from rubber-producing 
Rubber areas in the Far East, as 
Production compiled by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, the 


production of natural rubber this year will comfortably 
exceed the estimates made early in the year. This in 
spite of the labor difficulties which have beset the Ma- 
layan area throughout the year, the strife in Indonesia, 
and the generally unsettled conditions in other rubber- 
producing areas in the East. 

The Commerce Department’s figures, as compiled by 
E. G. Holt, rubber advisor, indicate that between 1,450,- 
000 and 1,500,000 long tons of natural rubber will be pro- 
duced in the Far East before the end of the year. This 
compares with an estimate of 1,391,000 long tons made 
at the last meeting of the International Rubber Study 
Group, and represents an increase of from 59,000 to 109,- 
000 tons. Since production of synthetic rubber will ap- 
proximate 500,000 long tons, a total of some 2,000,000 
tons of new rubber, natural and synthetic, should be 
available to world industry this year. 


When the Rubber Study Group issued its last estimate 
of 1,391,000 long tons of natural rubber production for 
i948, there were serious misgivings as to ample supply, 
especially in view of the fact that the United States was 
launching its stockpiling program, as prescribed by law. 
Based on world consumption estimates at the time, it was 
estimated that only some 80,000 tons would remain be- 
tween production and consumption, and if stockpiling 
accounted for 100,000 tons or more a shortage in the 
amount available to the American rubber industry would 
occur. This could, of course, have resulted in a run- 
away price market. 

As the Commerce Department points out in its report, 
it is fortunate that the production of natural rubber is 
exceeding the earlier estimates, because domestic con- 
sumption is following the same trend. Although esti- 
mates made at the beginning of the year set domestic 1948 
rubber consumption at approximately 950,000 tons (with 
some estimates running as low as 900,000 tons) it is 
now evident that it will be closer to 1,050,000 tons, or 
about 10 per cent higher. 


Since total world supply of new natural and synthetic 
rubber this year will amount to approximately 2,000,000 


long tons, and total foreign demand for such rubber is 
expected to amount to 825,000 tons, the United States 
should have available some 1,175,000 tons. This total, 
along with ample supplies of reclaimed rubber, should 
satisfy the government’s stockpiling program as well as 
the requirements of domestic rubber manufacturers. 

The upward revision of domestic consumption was 
forced in large part by the surprising behavior of tire 
production. Despite the drastic curtailment of tire pro- 
duction, especially passenger tires, predicted by the econ- 
omists, it has held up substantially. Production of 
pneumatic casings totaled 7,851,000 units in January, 
dropped to 6,385,000 in February, jumped to 6,930,000 
in March, slipped to 6,574,000 in April, and advanced 
to 6,931,000 in May. Although production for the first 
five months of 1947 amounted to 41,438,000 units as 
compared with 34,671,000 in the first five months of this 
year, the latter figure was considerably above the esti- 
mated total for the period. 

In addition to the tire branch of the industry, the me- 
chanical goods field is accounting for a substantial por- 
tion of current rubber consumption. As pointed out in 
our editorial of last month, the mechanical rubber goods 
business has practically doubled in volume since prewar 
days, with some companies reporting that their produc- 
tion of such rubber goods is ten times greater today than 
it was in 1941. Another barometer as to current demand 
for mechanical goods is fond in the expanding activ- 
ities of companies already in the business as well as the 
number of soundly-financed new companies entering the 
field. Among the latest expansion programs announced, 
is the decision of Goodrich to build a new multi-million 
dollar plant for the production of industrial belting in 
Akron. The plant will have over 150,000 square feet of 
working area. 

Also to be kept in mind is the continuous development 
which results in more and more new rubber products, 
such as conductive rubber panels for heating applica- 
tions, rubber springs for transportation vehicles, foamed 
latex sponge for mattresses and upholstery, and the hun- 
dred and one other new developments reported in recent 
vears. The laboratories of the rubber companies are con- 
stantly striving—and succeeding—in developing new 
products which can quickly be transferred to the produc- 
tion lines. Each development adds to the promise of in- 
creased rubber consumption. 
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PHILBLACK CARBON BLACKS 
TO BE PRODUCED IN ENGLAND 


The Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma, has granted the Palatine 
Development Co., Ltd., London, England, 
a license to manufacture, in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, the Isle of Man, the Channel 
Islands and Eire, in accordance with the 
Philblack process, and to sell throughout 
the world the two types of carbon black 
known as Philblack A and Philblack O, 
according to an announcement. made by 
Frank Phillips, chairman of the board, 
and K. S. Adams, president. 

According to the announcement, the 
Palatine company plans to construct a 
plant immediately at Avonmouth, near 
Bristol, with a capacity of 50,000,000 
pounds of Philblack per year. Capital 
for the proposed plant is being arranged 


by Dawnay Day and Company, Ltd., 
investment bankers of London. Head 
Wrightson Processes, Ltd., London, has 


been retained by the Palatine company 
as consultants. R. W. Greeff and Com- 
pany, Ltd., will serve as the sales 
agent for this new venture. 

Colonel C. P. Dawnay, a director of 
Dawnay Day and Company, Ltd., and 
a director of Palatine Development 
Company; Mr. H. A. Curran, a director of 
Greeff Chemicals Company, Ltd., (Man- 
chester), sales subsidiary of R. W. 
Greeff and Company, and Dr. Raoul C. 
Fisher, Technical Director of Head 
Wrightson Processes, Ltd., are now 
visiting in this country making final 
arrangements for the construction of 
the Philblack plant. 

The project being initiated by the Pala- 
tine Development Company will be the 
first carbon black plant employing a proven 
U. S. process to be built in the United 
Kingdom. Current consumption of black in 
the British Isles is now approximately 85,- 
009,000 pounds per year requiring an out- 
lay of about $10,000,000. 

Philblack “O” is a high abrasive fur- 
nace (HAF) black manufactured by an 
exclusive Phillips process from liquid 
hydrocarbons and, therefore, is ideally 
suited to production in England where 
natural gas is not available. Philblack 
“A” is a high modulus furnace (HMF) 
black also made from liquid hydrocar- 
bons. Phillips is currently exporting in 
considerable volume both Philblack “A” 
and Philblack “O” to England. 


The New England Materials Handling 
Exposition, Boston, Mass., will hold its 
first show at Mechanics Hall, Boston, Oc- 
tober 5, 6 and 7, 1948. Manager for the 
show is R. Kennedy Hanson, who is 
secretary-treasurer of the National Ma- 
terials Handling Institute. 
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Rubber "Shoed" Mowers 


At least 99 out of every 100 lawn 
mowers currently being produced 
are equipped with rubber tires. This 
climaxes a trend well under way be- 
fore the war, according to R. A. 
Maxwell, sales manager for original 
equipment tires of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron. In 1941, two out of 
every three mowers were being 
“shoed” with rubber. The same evo- 
lution is reported to he taking 
place in wheelbarrows, both of the 
industrial and garden types, with at 
least 80% of today’s wheelbarrows 
gliding on rubber, twice as many as 
prewar. 











Goodyear Program Shortwaved 


“The Greatest Story Ever Told,” the 
radio program which dramatizes the teach- 
ings of Christ and which is broadcast in 
this country over the ABC network by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. as a public 
service program, is now being broadcast 
to the entire world through the facilities 
of the World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion. More than fifty-eight countries will 
hear the broadcasts as they are short- 
waved through stations WRUL, WRUW 
and WRUX. _— Shortwave broadcasting 
through these stations began on July 25, 
and will continue indefinitely. The pro- 
grams will be broadcast from the record- 
ings of the original programs as heard in 
this country. 


General Tire Buys Jet Plant 


General Tire & Rubber Co. has pur- 
chased a controlling interest in Marquardt 
Aircraft Co., Azusa, Calif., the nation’s 
foremost producer of Ramjet engines. The 
new General plant is now engaged in re- 
search and development of jet airplane 
engines. Roy E. Marquardt, former di- 
rector of aeronautical research at the 
University of California, founded the firm 
in 1944. He will remain in charge of the 
Ramjet plant with William H. Thomas as 
general manager. General Tire also con- 
trols the Jato engine plant at Azusa, and 
operates a research program at Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 


First Half: Consolidated net profit of 
$322,258, or $1.01 each on 319,949 shares, 
which compares with $335,351, or $1.09 a 
share, for the corresponding period last 
year. 


MORE NATURAL RUBBER AVAILABLE 
THAN WAS PREVIOUSLY ESTIMATED 


According to the Department of Com- 
merce, there will be quite a bit more natu- 
ral rubber available this year than was 
previously estimated. The Department re- 
ported that an improved production picture 
in Malaya, Indonesia, and other key rubber 
producing areas permitted a new estimate 
on world production of natural rubber 
during 1948 at between 1,450,000 and 
1,500,000 long tons. 

The Department had previously accepted 
the 1,391,000 long ton estimate of the In- 
ternational Rubber Study Group. [he new 
estimate represents an increase of from 
59,000 to 109,000 long tons. The improved 
outlook came just in time, for the UV. S. 
rubber industry has increased by 10% its 
estimates of how much new rubber it will 
need this year. The industry figures it 
now will need about 1,050,000 long tons 
of new synthetic and natural rubber, com- 
pared to a previous estimate of 969,000 
long tons. 

With synthetic production adding slightly 
more than 500,000 long tons to the total 
amount of new rubber available this year, 
the Commerce Department now estimates 
that the total world supply of new syn- 
thetic and natural in 1948 will be slightly 
better than 2,000,000 tons. Foreign de- 
mand for new natural and synthetic is now 
placed at around 825,000 Jong tons, which 
leaves approximately 1,175,000 long tons 
for the U. S. 

This total, the Commerce Department 
says, along with ample supplies of re- 
claimed rubber, should satisfy the Gov- 
ernment’s stockpiling program ‘as well as 
the requirements of domestic manufac- 
turers. Commerce Department officials 
said that there are no changes contem- 
plated in present regulations stipulating 
how much synthetic rubber must be used 
in tires and tubes. 


More Companies Sign With Union 


Following the trend established by the 
larger rubber companies in coming to 
terms with the URW as reported in the 
last issue of RUBBER AGE, the smaller com- 
panies are falling into line and conclud- 
ing agreements with the union. An eleven- 
cent an hour wage increase was general, 
and most contracts included provisions for 
vacations with pay and overtime arrange- 


ments. Companies signing union contracts 
recently include Seiberling, Dayton and 
Mohawk. 


The western division of the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. has opened a new adhesives 
and coatings manufacturing plant at De- 
catur, Ill, to replace its Portsmouth, Va., 
operation. 
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PRODUCTION OF CASINGS IN MAY 
INCREASES OVER APRIL TOTALS 





Production of passenger car casings dur- 
ing the month of May was 5,719,740 units, 
an increase of 6.46% over April when 
5,372,651 units were produced, according 
to a recent report of the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association. Truck and bus cas- 
ings produced in May totaled 1,211,053 
units, compared with the 1,201,083 units 
produced in April. Total casings produced 
during May were 6,930,793 units, against 
the 6,573,734 produced in April. 

Passenger casings shipped in May came 
to 5,109,644 units. In the previous month, 
5,851,626 units were shipped. Truck and 
bus casings shipped in May amounted to 
1,144,771 units, while in April, 1,186,940 
units were shipped. Total automotive cas- 
ings shipped in May were 6,254,415 units, 
compared with 7,038,566 units in April. 

Passenger and truck and bus tubes pro- 
duced in May totaled 5,701,812 units, while 
in April, 5,578,459 passenger and truck 
and bus tubes were produced. In May, 
5,419,194 tubes were shipped, against the 
5,806,542 tubes shipped in April. 

Inventories of passenger casings on May 
31 showed 9,448,439 units, compared with 
the 8,858,055 units inventoried at the end 
of April. A total of 2,162,669 truck and 
bus casings were inventoried on May 31, 
against 2,082,228 units in April. An inven- 
tory of total automotive casings on May 
31, revealed 11,611,108 units, compared 
with the 10,940,283 units inventoried at the 
end of May. A total of 10,068,828 tubes 
were inventoried on May 31, compared 
with 9,737,206 units the month before. 


Durez Plastics Settles Strike 


About 450 workers at the North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., plant of Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., have returned to work 
following a strike which closed the plant 
for several weeks. The new contract calls 
for a 14c an hour across the board increase 
for all employees with additional adjust- 
ments in the hourly increase for 124 of 
the workers, spokesmen for the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, C.I.0., said. The two-year 
contract contains a clause providing for 
reopening wage talks one year after the 
effective date of the contract. The agree- 
ment calls for six paid holidays, and paid 
vacations of three weeks after 15 vears 
service. 


Changes Freight Price Basis 


Wellington Sears Co., mill agents for 
industrial fabrics,’ is now quoting the 
products of the textile mills represented 
by it on an f.o.b. plant basis with no 
freight allowance. The new price basing 
system, which went into effect on July 12, 
was in line with the recent Supreme Court 
decision in which the multiple basing 
point price system in use by the cement 
industry was outlawed. The Federal Trade 
Commission defined the system as a de- 
vice by which prices, including freight 
charges, are set at certain agreed-on 
places, rather than actual shipping points. 
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Rubber and Cork Newspaper Blankets 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is 
now making a stereotype-mat blanket com- 
posed of rubber and fabric designed. pri- 
marily for direct pressure newspaper mats. 
The mat is produced in the standard 26 x 
30-inch size, one eighth of an inch thick. 
Another new Goodyear product is a cork 
blanket of uniform gauge, impregnated 
wtih a special, oil-resisting compound de- 
signed to eliminate all swelling due to oils. 
A low-stretch fabric is utilized, so that 
the blanket will not “walk” on the press. 
The company is now in production on its 
new “blue” newspaper print roller. The 
roller does not swell, retains its original 
hardness, and gives long service before 
and between regrinding, company officials 
stated. 


Rubber Cushions the Subway 


Rubber pads made by the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., will cushion the rails in the 
new Dearborn St. section of the Chicago, 
Ill., subway. More than 40,000 pads, each 
with four rubber washers, will be made 
for the Dearborn development. This rep- 
resents some 70,000 pounds of rubber. 
Fitting snugly to the wooden ties, -the 
rubber will reduce both noise and vibra- 
tion, engineers say. The pads measure 
7 x 12 inches and are about % inch thick. 
A series of holes in the rubber makes 
the pads more elastic. Laying of the 
rails on the Dearborn St. project is ex- 
pected to be completed by January. 


ACS To Meet in Detroit - 


The Fall Meeting of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, ACS, will be held in 
Detroit, Mich., on November 8, 9 and 10, 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. The first ses- 
sion is scheduled to start on Monday, 
September 8, at 2:00 pm. Dr. C. W. 
Selheimer is chairman in charge of all 
local arrangements, and he and his com- 
mittee are planning for a banquet on 
Tuesday night, November 9, following a 
general cocktail party which is being 
arranged by a committee of suppliers, 
headed by George Horsfull. Members wish- 
ing to contribute papers for presentation 
at the meeting are advised to have ab- 
stracts of from 200 to 250 words in the 
hands of the secretary, C. R. Haynes, 
Binney & Smith Co., 41 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y., by September 24. 


Brockway Elected Thermoid O‘ficer 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. 
J., Carl Brockway was elected a vice- 
president of the company. Prior to his be- 
coming associated with Thermoid in 1941, 
Mr. Brockway was president and general 
manager of Worldbestos Corp., a brake- 
lining manufacturing concern. In his new 
capacity, he will be responsible for all pro- 
duction of brake lining, clutch facings and 
other friction materials. Before entering 
the friction materials industry, Mr. Brock- 
way was associated with the automotive 
industry. 








FIRESTONE FOAMED LATEX MATTRESS GETS UNUSUAL RESILIENCE TEST 





Babe, one of the elephants of Ringling Brothers and Barnum and Bailey Circus, tests 
the softness and resilience of the world’s biggest foamed latex mattress, used by Ugo 
Bogino in his springboard leap over the backs of Babe and four other elephants. 
Made especially for the circus by the Firestone Industrial Products Company, the 
mattress is 9 feet long, 5 feet wide and 16 inches thick. Billions of tiny ar bubbles, 
whipped into the foamed latex in processing, assure safe landings for the performer 
as he strikes the pad with terrific force. 
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RUBBER DIVISION MEETING IN LOS ANGELES ATTRACTS 160 MEMBERS 


The meeting of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, #.°C. S., held at -the~ Hotel 
Mayfair in Los Angeles, Calif., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, July 22 and 23, attracted 
approximately 160 members and guests. 
Although the registration was somewhat 
disappointing, since some 300 were ex- 
pected, the meeting was an_ unqualified 
success. 

It was the 53rd meeting of the Rubber 
Division and the first one held in the Los 
Angeles area. It was emphasized at the 
meeting that subsequent Division functions 
in the area will depend upon total paid 
membership in the area, since obviously it 
is too far distant from other rubber centers 
to attract attendance from such centers. 

The meeting, which was a regular meet- 
ing of the Division and not a regional one 
as first planned, featured the presentation 
of twenty-one technical papers, all- of 
which were delivered as per schedule, in 
addition to the presentation of the Good- 
year Medal to Dr. David Spence, a busi- 
ness meeting, and the Division banquet. 
The Suppliers’ Cocktail Party, which has 
become a regular function of Division 
meetings, although conducted apart from 
official Division activities, preceded the 
banquet. Both of these functions were 
held at the Biltmore Hotel. 

Immediately following the two-day meet- 
ing of the Rubber Division in Los An- 
geles, the regular annual two-day outing 
of the Los Angeles Rubber Group was 
held at Catalina Island. Full details of 
this outing, unique among those held by 
all other local rubber groups, will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. Complete abstracts 
of the twenty-one technical papers pre- 
sented at the Division meeting were pub- 
lished in our previous issue. Copies of 
these abstracts were distributed at the 
meeting through the courtesy of both the 
India Rubber World and Rupper AGE. 


Hold 25-Year Club Luncheon 
Activities at the Division meeting, after 
registration on the morning of the first 
day, July 22, started with a luncheon of 
the Twenty-Five Year Club at the Hotel 


Mayfair, with 42 “old-timers” in attend- 
ance. Ray Morath (Naugatuck Chemical) 
was in charge of arrangements for the 
luncheon. Immediately after the !uncheon 
was over, a roll-call of all of those present 
was called by A. L. Matelik (Kirkhill 
Rubber) and each was asked to name the 
year in which he started in the rubber 
industry. 

Among those answering the call, with 
the year indicated in parentheses, were the 
following: Charles Lamb (1896), George 
Greene (1894), John Wilson (1912), K. 
D. Courtois (1916),.Don Good (1909), 
John Hoerger (1914), F. J. Dugan (1917), 
Ed Royal (1916), C. P. Hall (1917), Bob 
Abbott (1917), R. B. Stringfield (1920), 
Carl Minnig (1920), H. R. Thies (1921), 
Al Brandt (1920), John T. Blake (1924), 
Walter Geldard (1925), and A. L. Matelik 
(1924). 

Mr. Morath then called upon a few of 
those present to express opinions as to the 
continuation of the club and holding of the 
luncheons at Division meetings. Strong 
approval was voiced in succession by R. B. 
Stringfield (Fullerton Mfg.), Frank A. 
Steele (Goodyear) and Phil Drew (Good- 
year). Mr. Drew is the current chairman 
of the Los Angeles Rubber Group. 

The presiding chairman then called upon 
Charles Lamb, Sr. (Lamb Rubber), who 
boasts of 52 years of continuous service 
in the rubber industry, to give a short talk 
on some of the changes he has witnessed 
in the industry. This Mr. Lamb proceeded 
to do under the title of “Heels and Souls,” 
in the form of an informative and humor- 
ous talk. Mr. Lamb told of his personal 
contacts with leaders in the rubber field 
over the past 50-odd years, including 
James Lyon Hancock, a direct descendant 
of Thomas Hancock; Alexander Parkes, 
the inventor of the cold cure process; 
John Boyd Dunlop and Charles Palmer, 
who contributed so greatly to the develop- 
ment of the modern tire; Sit Henry Wick- 
ham, credited with the development of the 
plantation rubber industry. Others men- 
tioned included the Burr family, A. D. 
Thornton, R. B. Adams and Arthur Marks, 





Members of the 25 year club of the Rubber Division, following the luncheon held 
during the Los Angeles meeting. (Photographs by A. R. Hromatka). 
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Harry E. Outcault, chairman of the 
Division, presenting the Charles Good- 
year Medal to Dr. David Spence. 


all of whom added their contributions. He 
also referred to Henry Pearson, founder 
and initial editor of the India Rubber 
World, whose extensive rubber library is 
now in the possession of the Los Angeles 
Public Library. 

Among the points emphasized by Mr. 
Lamb in his talk, whcih was sprinkled 
with anecdotes of both the British and 
American rubber industries, was the fact 
that over the past fifty years little change 
has occurred in the basic fundamentals of 
rubber machinery and equipment. In fact, 
he said, the old time calenders were some- 
what better than their modern counterparts. 
He also briefly outlined some of the major 
advances made in rubber chemistry since 
the early 1900's. 

George Greene, whose rubber experience 
extends slightly farther back than that of 
Mr. Lamb, was also called upon to remi- 
nisce on the industry’s developments. He 
said that Mr. Lamb had covered the story 
so well there was little he could add, but 
he did furnish a few anecdotes of his own 
covering early experiences. 

The technical sessions got under way or 
the afternoon of July 22 with a welcoming 
address by D. C. “Deke” Maddy (Harwick 
Standard Chemical), chairman of the local 
arrangements committee, and a second by 
R. D. Abbott (C. P. Hall Co.), chairman 
of the suppliers’ cocktail party. The meet- 
ing was then officially opened by Harry E. 
Outcault (St. Joseph Lead), chairman of 
the Division, and the technical papers were 
presented. 


Presentation of Goodyear Medal 


Presentation of the. Charles Goodyear 
Medal and the Goodyear Certificate of 
Award was made to Dr. David Spence 
during the technical session on the morning 
of July 23. The presentation was made by 
Chairman Outcault. 

In making the presentation, Mr. Outcault 
explained that after the Charles Goodyear 
Lecture Award was created by the Division 
in 1940, Dr. Spence was selected to deliver 
the first Goodyear Lecture. According to 
the rules in force at the time, Dr. Spence 
was to have delivered the lecture in the 
Fall of 1941. Because of ill health, Dr. 
Spence was unable to present the lecture 
as scheduled. Mr. Outcault then explained 
that due to special action on the part of 
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the Executive Committee of the Division, 
he was able to award both the Medal and 
the Certificate of Award at this meeting. 
The award was originally based on the 
achievements accomplished by Dr. Spence 
in the rubber field, particularly in the 
fields of accelerators and guayule rubber. 

In accepting the awards, Dr. Spence, 
who is now in semi-retirement, residing in 
Pacific Grove, California, paid special 
tribute to his numerous coJleagues over the 
past 40 years, and especially to Arthur 
Hudson Marks, who brought him to the 
United States from England while head 
of the old Diamond Rubber Co. He also 
reviewed some of the early history of rub- 
ber chemistry, making mention of the pat- 
ent litigation which broke the hold in this 
country of the I. G. Farbenindustrie or- 
ganization on accelerators. 


Brief Business Session Held 


A brief business session was also held 
during the technical session on the morning 
of July 23. No special reports were made, 
but Mr. Outcault announced that according 
to the last report of the Membership Com- 
mittee as of May 31, since the functioning 
of the committee under James Richards 
(Goodrich Chemical) 184 regular member: 
had been added to the Division’s roste:, 
and 47 associate members. Some 40 A. ( 
S. members were also secured. 


Mr. Outcault reminded the members 1 
attendance that the Fall Meeting of th 
Division will be held at the Book-Cadilla 
Hotel in Detroit, Mich., on November 5. 
9 and 10, and the Spring, 1949, Meetin;. 
in Boston. The Fall, 1949, Meeting wil. 
be held in Atlantic City, N. J., in conjunc 
tion with the parent society. 

The Chairman also referred to the work 
of the special committee appointed to define 
“sponsorship” by the Division of the local 
rubber groups and said that a report on 
such definition will probably be given by 
the committee at the Detroit meeting. He 
reminded his audience that the rubber 
library established at the University of 
Akron by the Division was intended to 
function for the benefit of the entire merh- 
bership and urged that they take advan- 
tage of it. He also announced that official 
approval for publishing the proposed mono- 
graph on synthetic rubber had been re- 
ceived from the Monograph Committee of 
the American Chemical Society. 


In concluding the business session, Mr. 
Outcault paid tribute to the active Execu- 
tive Committee with which he has been 
working. Due to a slip-up, he said, nomi- 
nees for the 1948-49 period had not been 
presented to the membership at the Spring 
Meeting of the Division, but the names of 
such nominees will shortly be published in 
the rubber journals. He stressed the point 
that any member may be put forth for 
office upon presentation of a petition bear- 
ing at least twenty-five signatures. 


Banquet Attracts Over 200 


The Division banquet, which was held in 
the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel, one 
of Los Angeles’ largest hotels, on the 
evening of July 22, attracted approximately 
220 members and guests. In addition to a 
good dinner, it featured an entertainment 
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Some of the members and guests who attended the division meeting included, left 

to right, Carl Minnig (Continental Carbon), Al Brandt (Goodrich Chemical), R. 

B. Strinafield (Fullerton Mfg.), H. R. Thies (Goodyear), C. P. Hall (C. P. Hall), 
Walter Geldard (Naugutuck Chemical), and Bill Reardon (Monsanto). 


program consisting of a number of un- 
usual novelty acts, including a barber shop 
quartet with community singing. 

In opening the banquet, Chairman Out- 
cault first introduced all those seated on 
the dais, these including a number oi lead- 
ing rubber executives from the Los An- 
geles area and the members of the various 
local committees which handled the in- 
numerable details surrounding a Division 
meeting. No speeches of any kind were 
made. The Suppliers’ Cooperative Cock- 
tail Party preceded the banquet, made pos- 
sible by generous contributions from some 
75 supply organizations. 

All of the details in connection with this 
initial meeting of the Rubber Division on 
the West Coast were capably handled by 


those in charge. D. C. Maddy (Harwick 
Standard Chemical) was chairman of the 
Local Arrangements Committee, and did 
an outstanding job. ‘Those in charge of 
various functions included the following: 
Registration, Ralph T. Hickcox (Good- 
year); Publicity, E. C. McLaughlin (H. 
M. Royal) ; Housing, R. E. Bitter (Good- 
rich Chemical) ; Information, George W. 
Miller (Voit Rubber); Banquet, C. H. 
Churchill (Sterling Rubber Products) ; 
25 Year Club Luncheon, J. R. Morath 
(Naugatuck Chemical) ; Suppliers’ Cock- 
tail Party, R. D. Abbott (C. P. Hall Co.). 
Phil Drew (Goodyear) acted as pro tem 
secretary for the meeting in the absence 
of Charles R. Haynes (Binney & Smith), 
the regular secretary. 








Fineberg Appointed At Glyco 


Glyco Products Co. Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Natrium, W. Va., has ap- 
pointed Dr. Herbert Fineberg as chief 
chemist. Dr. Fineberg is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois where he has 
done extensive work on butadiene poly- 
mers and copolymers. He was _ pre- 
viously associated with the Eastman 
Kodak Co., where he worked on plasti- 
cizers, plastics and textile lubricants. At 
the Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. he de- 
veloped a_ series of synthetic organic 
products and at the General Chemical Co. 
he produced a new unique plasticizer. Dr. 
Fineberg has also served as a consultant 
on special chemical engineering prob- 
lems. 


The average passenger car today is 
about 9 years old, compared to 5% years 
in 1941, according to James J. Newman, 
vice-president of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Also, nowadays the average auto is oper- 
ated 14%4 years before being scrapped. 
Before the war the average age at which 
they hit the junkpile was 10% years. 


General Latex Elects Officers 


The following officers of the General 
Latex & Chemical Corp. were recently 
elected: President, Kenneth B. Osborn; 
Vice-President in Charge of Production, 
Chester A. Brown; Vice-President in 
Charge of Laboratories, Henry B. Town- 
send ; Treasurer, Warren MacPherson; As- 
sistant Treasurer and Clerk, Frederick L. 
Patton. Mr. Osborn was formerly vice- 
president and succeeds the late Harvey J. 
Elwell. At the same time the following 
directors were elected: Chairman, Arthur 
B. Newhall; and Chester A. Brown, Law- 
rence Clayton, Warren MacPherson, 
K. B. Osborn, and W. Craig Steele. 


The Chemical Division of Koppers Co., 
Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa., has issued a 24- 
page booklet, bulletin No. C-8-110, describ- 
ing the properties, uses, and reactions of 
diamyl phenol. 





Plants and offices of the Mansfield Tire 
& Rubber Co. closed for a two week va- 
cation period, with personnel returning to 
duty in early August. 
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BRAZILIAN RUBBER PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE DURING APRIL 

According to figures covering rubber 
purchases made by the Rubber Credit 
Bank published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, publication of the Department of 
Commerce, Brazilian production of na- 
tural rubber during April, 1948 totaled 
3,807,392 net kilograms, as compared with 
1,503,605 kilograms in the preceding month 
and 2,884,228 kilograms reported for 
April, 1947. (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds.) 

Approximately 98.7 percent came from 
the Amazon Valley and the remainder 
came from other producing areas of 
Brazil. The increase of about 60.5 per- 
cent over March, 1948 and 24.4 percent 
over April, 1947 may be attributed to the 
fact that the Rubber Credit Bank took 
over payment of rubber delivered to it 
by producers since the beginning of 1948. 

Shipments of natural rubber from all 
of the producing areas to southern Brazil 
during April, 1948 totaled 668,517 net 
kilograms, as compared with 2,698,175 
kilograms exported during the preceding 
month, and 2,624,638 kilograms shipped 
during April, 1947. The substantial de- 
crease in shipments during April, 1948 
may be explained by the accumulation of 
stocks of natural rubber in southern con- 
suming centers of. Brazil, and the lack 
of foreign markets. 

The foreign demand is inactive because 
the cost of Brazilian rubber is substan- 
tially higher than the international mar- 
ket price. Stocks of natural rubber held 
by the ‘Rubber Credit Bank at the end of 
April, 1948 amounted to 9,599,268 net 
kilograms at exporting points, and 3,696,- 
166 kilograms at consuming points in 
Brazil. 

Trade estimates obtained by the Con- 
julate Genera! of Sao Paulo indicate that 
Ae production of reclaimed rubber dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1948 was approxi- 
mately 300,000 net kilograms. Practically 
all reclaimed rubber is produced and used 
vy manufacturers of rubber products in 
their own operations. 


Place Rubber In ERP Estimates 


According to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
New York City, out of the $1,344,000,000 
worth of American and other Western 
Hemisphere products to be shipped abroad 
in the first year of the European Re- 
covery Program, some $2,100,000 in rub- 
ber goods will be included. Based on UV. S. 
State Department, and ERP estimates, 54% 
of the over-all sum will be spent on U. S. 
products, while 36% will be for purchases 
from other countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Navy Honors Rubber Companies 


In recent ceremonies in New York City, 
the Department of the Navy awarded cer- 
tificates of achievement to thirty-nine com- 
panies including the Seamless Rubber Co., 
New Haven, Conn., and S. S. White 
Dental Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 
Penna., for services rendered to the Medi- 
cal Department of the Navy during the 
recent war. 
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Coming Events 


Aug. 14. Washington Rubber Group, 
Outing, Great Falls, Va. 

Aug. 15. Northern California Rubber 
Group, Outing, Curry Creek Park, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Aug. 24. New York Rubber Group. 
Golf Tournament, Winged Foot Golf 
Club, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Sept. 10. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. (Tentative). 

Sept. 17. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 
Outing, Oak Terrace Country Club, 
Ambler, Penna. 

Sept. 17. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Dayton, Ohio. (Tentative). 

Sept. 21. Buffalo Rubber Group, West- 
brook Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sept. 24. Boston Rubber Group, Som- 
erset Hotel, Boston. 

Sept. 24. Chicago Rubber Group, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 30. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Oct. 1. 
tive). 

Oct. 5. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Oct. 15. Akron Rubber .Group, May- 
flower Hotel, Akron. 

Oct. 15. New York Rubber Group, 
New York, N. Y. 

Oct. 19. Buffalo Rubber Group, West- 
brook Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y 

Oct. 28. 
Group. 

Nov. 8-10. 
Fall Meeting, 


Detroit Rubber Group. (Tenta- 


Northern California Rubber 


Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Nov. 18. R. I. Rubber Club, 
Hotel, Providence, R. I. 

Nov. 18 Northern California 
Group. 

Dec. 7. Los Angeles Rubber 
Xmas Party. 

Dec. 9. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, Miami Valley Country 
Club, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dec. 10. New York Rubber 
Xmas Party, New York, N. Y 

Dec. 10. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Xmas Party, Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 14. Buffalo Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Westbrook Hotel, Buffalo, N. 
Y 


Crown 
Rubber 


Group. 


Group, 


Dec. 17. Boston Rubber Group, Som- 
erset Hotel, Boston. 
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Pharis Plant Still Closed 


At this writing, the Pharis Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Newark. Ohio, which has been 
inoperative since May 1, due to a dispute 
with the URW, CIO, was still closed. At 
a New York meeting on July 15, the 
board of directors voted to liquidate the 
plant if the union and the company could 
not agree on a revised wage scale. A 
scheduled meeting of the board in New 
York on July 29 was postponed due to 
illness of one board member and_ the 
absence of another. 


The Plant Rubber and Asbestos Works, 
San Francisco, for many years a corpora- 
tion wholly-owned by the -Paraffine Cos., 
Inc., officially became the insulation divi- 
sion of Paraffine recently. 


PRODUCTION OF NATURAL RUBBER 
RISES IN FIRST HALF OF 1948 

Production of crude natural rubber in 
the nine states of the Malayan Union, 
chief post-war Far East producing area, 
amounted to 347,685 long tons in the first 
half of this year, recording a small in- 
crease of 13,415 long tons, or 4% from 
the 334,270 long tons produced in the last 
half of 1947, Commodity Exchange, Inc., 
reported recently. 

Malayan Union exports in the first half 
of 1948 totaled 359,520 long tons, a slight 
decrease of 6,042 long tons frem 365,562 
long tons shipped in the second half of 
last year. Of the Malayan Union ship- 
ments, 94,936 long tons moved directly 
to the United States against 117,145 long 
tons in the second half of 1947, a de- 
cline of 22,209 long tons, or 19%. 

Stocks of crude rubber, both wet and 
dry combined, in all hands in Malaya at 
the end of June amounted to 140,747 long 
tons, practically unchanged from stocks 
at hand at the end of May. Of the stocks 
on hand, 81,581 long tons were in the 
Malayan Union, and 59,166 long tons at 
the port city of Singapore. 


Chile Rations Inner Tubes 


By an official decree effective May 31, 
1948, the Chilean Government reestab- 
lished rationing of domestic and imported 
inner tubes of all sizes. The measure is 
intended to insure an equitable distri- 
bution of inner tubes available in the 
market, according to trade opinion, and 
was prompted by a downward curve in 
the production trend of the domestic tube- 
manufacturing industry. Importing and 
distributing concerns are required to re- 
port their stocks to the Office of Trans- 
portation Materials. Special authorization 
must be obtained for the transportation 
of inner tubes from one section of the 
country to another. 


Rubber Companies Receive Award 


Several rubber companies, including the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., and the Seiberling Rubber Co., 
all of Akron, Ohio, have been awarded 


certificates of merit by the Financial 
World, New York financial weekly, for 
excellence of their annual reports to 
stockholders. Two thousand reports were 
judged by the publication in the annual 
contest which covered the year of 1947. 


Westvaco and Food Machinery Merge 


Westvaco Chemical Corp., New York, 
and the Food Machinery Corp. have 
reached an agreement for merger of the 
two companies. The name of the new or- 
ganization will be the Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corp. The business of West- 
vaco will be operated under the direction 
of its present managment as the West- 
vaco Chemical Division of the parent 
company. The merger agreement is in the 
process of ratification by stockholders. 
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ARCHIE KEMP RETIRES AUGUST | 
AFTER THIRTY YEARS WITH BELL 


—— 


Archie R. Kemp, who, for a number 
of years, has been in charge of research 
and development on rubber, plastics, or- 
ganic chemicals, and electrical insulating 
materials at the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., Murray Hill, N. J., retired 
on August 1, after thirty years service 
with the company. Mr. Kemp plans to 
return to Southern California where he 
will continue to keep in touch with rub- 
ber developments. He also will spend 
some time, every year, on his farm prop- 
erties in South Dakota. 

Mr. Kemp was born in Groton, South 
Dakota on April 24, 1894. Educated at 
the California Institute of Technology, 
Mr. Kemp received the first B.S. degree 
in chemistry given by that institution. He 
received his Master’s Degree in 1918, 
after which he joined the Western Elec- 
tric Engineering Department in New York 
City, now the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. 

During his almost thirty years service 
with the company, Mr. Kemp _ spent 
twelve years in active research on sub- 
marine cable insulation problems. During 
1929 and 1930, Mr. Kemp went to Eu- 
rope to introduce this insulation into 
European factories. He was resident en- 
gineer at the Hawthorne works, fac- 
tory of Western Electric Co., and su- 
pervised the manufacture of the San 
Pedro, Calif., Catalina Island submarine 
cables, in 1923. He was responsible for 
the development of the pressure equalizer 
material used on the first and succeeding 
high speed Permalloy loaded telegraph 
cables, the first of which was laid by 
Western Union between New York and 
the Azores in 1924. 


Active in Process Development 


Mr. Kemp has been active in the de- 
velopment of processes for the continu- 
ous vulcanization of rubber insulation on 
wire, and was responsible for the in- 
troduction of synthetic rubber into the 
Bell System and for military use on wires 
replacing natural rubber. He has pub- 
lished 48 articles on numerous subjects 
concerning rubber, insulating materials, 
submarine cables, etc. He also holds more 
than 40 U. S. patents. 

Mr. Kemp is a member of a great many 
professional and technical societies. In 
1933, Mr. Kemp served as chairman of 
the New York Rubber Group, and in 
1938 was made a fellow in the Institution 
of the Rubber Industry in Great Britain. 
The Chicago Section, ACS, designated 
Mr. Kemp among the 10 ablest rubber 
chemists now working in the United 
States, in 1947. He is also a member of 
ASTM, and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, as well as the 
New York Academy of Science. : 

As a member of the Foundation for 
the Study of Cycles, Mr. Kemp recently 
contributed an article on “Periodic 
Droughts in South Dakota,” the results 
of five years of special research. He is 
interested in many outside activities, 
which include hunting, fishing and riding. 
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Archie R. Kemp 
who has retired after thirty years with 
Bell Telephone 








Aluminum Flake Sales Agents 


The Aluminum Flake Co., Akron, Ohio, 
have announced the appointment of Rice & 
Co., 23970 Effingham, Euclid, Ohio, as 
their representative for the sale of Alumi- 
num Flake in Ohio. This product, hy- 
drated aluminum silicate, has been used as 
a rubber reinforcing agent for the past 
fifty years. In the New England states, 
Berlow & Schlosser Co., Providence, R. I., 
maintain a warehouse stock of the product, 
and are representatives in this section. Ca- 
nadian representative for the company is 
the Standard Chemical Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Warehouse stocks in Canada are carried 
in both Toronto and Montreal. 


Tuf-Lite Plastic Material 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has re- 
leased advance information about its new 
plastic rubber material, “Tuf-Lite”. Sched- 
uled to be introduced to the trade at a 
special showing in September, the material 
offers a wide scope of industrial uses. 
Among the advantages claimed for the 
material is its toughness, high-impact re- 
sistance, low water absorption, good tensile 
strength, and excellent electrical properties. 
Readily machinable, Tuf-Lite can be pol- 
ished by buffing, and in the opinion of 
Goodyear officials, is one of the toughest 
high-hardness plastic rubbers developed to 
date. 


Hold 22nd Colloid Symposium 


The Twenty-second National Colloid 
Symposium was held at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
from June 23 to 25 under the auspices 
of the Colloid Division of the American 
Chemical Society. Among the numerous 
papers given was one by Dr. Paul J. Flory 
and T. G. Fox, Jr., of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, on the dependence 
of the physical properties of rubber, fibers 
and plastics upon the weight of their 
molecules. A report on “Antibiotic Col- 
loids” was given by Dr. Ernst A. Hauser. 


RUBBER CONSUMPTION IN JUNE 
REACHES NEW HIGH FOR YEAR 


Consumption of both natural and syn- 
thetic rubber by American industry in 
June was at the highest. monthly level 
since last January, according to a report 
recently issued by Commodity Exchange, 
Inc, New York. Natural rubber con- 
sumption in June amounted to 55,692 long 
tons, against 55,022 long tons in May. 
Consumption of synthetic in June amount- 
ed to 39,318 long tons, compared with 
35,268 long tons in May. 

In addition to natural and synthetic rub- 
bers, the industry consumed 23,527 long 
tons of reclaimed rubber in June. Over- 
all consumption of rubber in June amount- 
ed to 118,537 long tons, compared with 
109,265 long tons consumed in May. Total 
natural rubber consumption for the first 
half of this year amounted to 352,763 
long tons, against 368,604 long tons in 
the first half of 1947. 

Importation of natural and domestic 
production of synthetic during June were 
also at a high level, outrunning consump- 
tion, and stocks on hand, which are avail- 
able to industry, showed a moderate gain 
at the end of the month. Natural imports 
in June amounted to 64,055 long tons, 
against 40,709 long tons in May. Stocks 
on hand in this country, available to in- 
dustry, but exclusive of government stock- 
pile, rose to 118,389 long tons at the 
month’s end from 112,724 long tons at the 
end of May. 


Appointed District Manager 


The American Zinc Sales Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has announced the appointment of 
George R. Throop, Jr., as Chicago Dis- 
trict Manager. Mr. Throop assumed his 
duties on August 1, with offices in the Chi- 
cago Temple Building, 77 W. Washington 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Mr. Throop has been 
connected with the American Zinc Co. 
since 1940. He is a graduate of Washing- 
ton University of St. Louis, and during 
World War II he served on active duty as 
a Lieutenant in the Navy. Prior to his 
appointment to the Chicago office, Mr. 
Throop was located in company offices in 
St. Louis. 


Elastomer Chemical Formed 


The Elastomer Section of Electro-Tech- 
nical Products Division of the Sun Chem- 
ical Corp., will henceforth be known as 
the Elastomer Chemical Corp. with main 
offices at 113 East Centre St., Nutley 10, 
N. J., and a branch office at 101 Park 
Avenue, New York. The new company 
will operate independently of Sun Chemi- 
cal, according to the announcement. 


Firestone Repurchases Plant 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has bought 
back from the Government 4.34 acres and 
a building near Wilbeth Road in Akron, 
Ohio, which will be used for research and 
development. The chemical pilot plant will 
be ready for use in a few weeks, com- 
pany spokesmen said. Purchase price of 
the plant was estimated at $37,500. 








CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP HOLDS 

SUMMER OUTING AND TOURNAMENT 

The Chicago Rubber .Group concluded 
its 1948 season with the largest golf out- 
ing in its history on July 17 at the Acacia 
Country Club, La Grange, Ill., with ap- 
proximately 225 members and guests in 
attendance. Maurice O’Connor (C. P. 
Hall) was chairman of the outing com- 
mittee which included Ed Meyer, Charles 
Skuza and Dwight Smith, all of the In- 
land Rubber Co., and John Gallagher 
(Allis Rubber), and Bob Campbell (N. J. 
Zinc). 

One hundred and sixty members par- 
ticipated in the golf tournament. Winners 
of prizes were: Low Gross, Jim Adams 
(Sears-Roebuck), Don Zimmerman (U. 
S. Rubber), Joe Smith (Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender), A. E. Barkett (Goodrich), 
L. B. Wagner (Metropolitan Golf Ball) 
and J. Clifford; Blind Bogey, F. E. With- 
erell (Enjay), W. J. Bieberle (American 
Viscose), Jack Leeds (Leeds Rubber), 
and Charles Skuza and B. Benson (In- 
land Rubber). 

Low Net, Chuck Oshinski (U. S. Rub- 
ber), Ed Meyer (Herron & Meyer), M. 
Weintraub (Muehlstein), M. Neery and 
C. O. McNeer; Low Putt, Bruce Hub- 
bard (Ideal Roller), and A. E. Barkett; 
Honesty Award, Art Krause (Marbon) ; 
Most Balls in Water, G. G. Kraft (Kraft 
Chemical). 

After the golfing tournament a dinner 
was served at which prizes were distrib- 
uted. Various members at the outing re- 
ceived gifts which included white wall 
tire sets, picnic sets, radios, clocks, 
matched woods, Mixmasters, electric irons, 
Shavemasters, game sets, and more. Cal 
Yoran (Brown Rubber) won the matched 
luggage door prize during the evening 
festivities. 


New York Golf Tournament Set 


The annual golf tournament of the New 
York Rubber Group will be held on Aug- 
ust 24, at the Winged Foot Club, Ma+ 
maroneck, N. Y. The outing committee 
has arranged for a luncheon and a din- 
ner, and a full day of golfing activities 
including special events and_ contests. 
Prizes will be awarded to the winners of 
the different games. The outing commit- 
tee includes: Chairman, C. R. Haynes 
(Binney & Smith), and J. H. Nesbit (U. 
S. Rubber Reclaiming), E. B. Curtis 
(R. T. Vanderbilt), Charles T. Jansen 
(Rubber Age), B. B. Wilson (India Rub- 
ber World), A. H. Eufer (R. T. Vander- 
bilt), T. T. MacConnell (U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming). 


Smith Opens New York Office 


Clarence S.' Smith, for the past 28 years 
associated with the Acme Ribber Manu- 
facturing Co., Trenton, N. J., in the sales 
and purchasing departments, has opened his 
own office at 321 Broadway, New York 
City. Mr. Smith arranges purchases and 
sales of surplus items such as cotton fab- 
rics, yarns, chemicals, oils, wire, baling 
materials and manufactured rubber prod- 
ucts, 
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Southern Ohio Officers 


Officers of the Southern Ohio Rubber 
Group and several of the committee mem- 
bers who handled the recent outing of the 
group, held at Edelweiss Park in Dayton 





on May 15, appear in the above photo- 
graph. From left to right these men are: 
R. J. Hoskin, secretary; Robert A. Em- 
mett and Herbert S. Karsh, outing com- 
mittee; Robert S. Radow, chairman; 
Harold H. Wolfe, treasurer, and Raymond 
K. Ritzert, outing chairman. The photo- 
graph was taken by Herman Wening. 


Chicago Plans 1948-49 Season 


The first meeting of the 1948-49 season 
of the Chicago Rubber Group will be 
held on September 24, at the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago, Ill. Speakers for the 
meeting will include L. R. Sperberg 
(Phillips), who will address the group 
on “Low Temperature Synthetic Rubber”, 
and George E. Popp (Phillips), who will 
speak on “Compounding with HAF Type 
Blacks in Natural and GR-S Rubbers”. 
Another talk will be given on rubber 
equipment, for which a speaker has not 
yet been announced. Other scheduled meet- 
ings will be held on December 17, 1948, 
February 4, March 25, May 20, and a 
summer outing in July, 1949, 


Personnel Changes at Goodrich 


George J. Fischer, formerly product 
manager of the Phdustrial Products Sales 
division of the B. F. Goodrich Co., has 
been named manager of national accounts 
of the division. Mr. Fischer was succeeded 
by James M. Flounders who was previous- 
ly engaged in technical development in 
hose sales. Mr. Fischer is a graduate of 
Heidelberg University and joined Good- 
rich in 1934. He has served in the Indus- 
trial Products division for eight years, two 
of which he spent as division operating 
manager. Mr. Flounders is a graduate of 
the University of Delaware and joined the 
company in 1939 as a construction en- 
gineer. 


Changes At Industrial Tape 


Industrial Tape Corp., New Brunswick, 
N. J., has announced that H. M. Son- 
nichsen, formerly technical service mana- 
ger, has been appointed assistant director 
of laboratories. W. J. Klug, Jr., has been 
made technical service manager succeed- 
ing Mr. Sonnichsen. R. E. Norland has 
been placed in charge of the develop- 
ment division, and J. A. McGarry, for- 
merly in charge of development, has been 
made special assistant to the director of 
laboratories. 


ATHLETIC EVENTS FEATURED 
AT BUFFALO GROUP OUTING 


Golf and baseball tournaments fea- 
tured the annual summer outing of the 
Buffalo Rubber Group ‘held on July 31, at 
the Lancaster Country Club, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Members of the Ontario Rub- 
ber Group joined the Buffalo Group 
for the outing and succeeded in winning 
several of the prizes awarded at the dif- 
ferent events. Contest winners of the 
golf tournament were: Low score, J. W. 





Ansley (Seiberling - Canada); High 
Score, H. Knectal (Hewitt-Robins) ; 
Most Pars, A. L.- Wraight (Dunlop- 


Canada); Most 4s Roy Tipton (Seiber- 
ling-Canada); Most 7’s, H. J. Tenoy 
(Fierce & Stevens) ; Most Strokes on One 
Hole, Paul Tufts (Barrett Co.) and R. 
Emmett (Binney & Smith). 

Nail Driving, was won by Roy Tipton. 
Pail Contest, was won by William King 
(Seiberling-Canada). Tug-of-War, was 
won by a team captained by H. Evans 
(Enjay). Darts, A. L. Davis (Dunlop) 
was the winner. Baseball, was won by 
a team captained by H. Karch (C. P. 
Hall). A drawing was held at the group 
dinner, and prizes were awarded to 
many of the members and guests who 
were present. 


Cabot Buys Black Plant 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
has purchased the government-owned car- 
bon black plant at Monument, Texas, for 
$773,500, according to a recent announce- 
ment by the War Assets Administration. 
The plant, which has an annua! capacity 
of 15,200,000 pounds of carbon black, was 
constructed for wartime production by the 
government at a cost of $2,250,000. Oper- 
ated under an interim lease by the Charles 
Eneu Johnson Co., of Philadelphia, Penna., 
the plant is the last of six surplus big- 
capacity, channel-type carbon plants built 
by the government. 


Connecticut Elects Officers 


In a recent election the Connecticut 
Rubber Group selected the following 
officers for the coming year: Chairman, 
Stuart M. Boyd (U. S. Rubber-Nauga- 
tuck); Vice-chairman, Donald Spengler 
(Sponge Rubber Products); Treasurer, 
George Sprague (Sponge Rubber Prod- 
ucts); Secretary, Carl Larson (Whitney 
Blake). Directors of the group are: Hugh 
Allison (Allison Co.); George T. Vaala 
(Du Pont-Fairfield). Officers and direc- 
tors will take over their new positions 
at the regular fall meeting of the group. 


Peruvian Medal For Litchfield 


In recognition of his contribution to the 
economic welfare of Peru, through the 
establishment five years ago of a tire fac- 
tory in Lima, Peru, P. W. Litchfield, 
chairman of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., and president of its Peruvian sub- 
sidiary, was recently awarded the Order 
of the Sun, with grade of Knight Com- 
mander, by General Armando Reveredo, 
Peru’s minister of foreign affairs, at cere- 
monies in Lima. 
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Firestone Plastics Co. Moves 


Firestone Plastics Co., formerly located 
in Akron, Ohio, has been moved to a new 
plant and offices at Pottstown, Penna., 
where ali plastic activity, including sales, 
will be integrated. Development and pro- 
duction of plastic materials have been lo- 
cated there, together with one of Fire- 
stone’s largest tire production units. 

All production activities at Pottstown 
will be under the direction of Dr. E. T. 
Handley, formerly in charge of foreign 
plant manufacturing activities, and wartime 
head of the company’s synthetic rubber 
program. J. C. Blue, formerly factory 
manager at Pottstown, has become factory 
manager of the company plant at Des 
Moines, lowa. Ward B. Early will con- 
tinue in charge of tire manufacturing at 
Pottstown, and Henry Koehler will head 
plastics production. Frank J. Groten con- 
tinues as director of the plastic develop- 
ment laboratories. Harold W. Hooper, 
formerly Comptroller at Firestone Aircraft 
Co., has been appointed Comptroller at 
Pottstown. Elmer H. French, general 
sales manager of the plastics company, 
has also moved from Akron to Pottstown. 

Other members of the sales staff who 
have headquarters in Pottstown are: Ken- 
-neth L. Edgar, manager of Velon film 
sales; E. A. Ryder, manager of Velon 
flex sales; Erle M. Brizard, manager of 
Velon filament sales, and M. D. Price, 
manager of Velon screening sales. 


Patent Abstracts Available 


Of interest to the rubber industry is a 
compilation of abstracts of 358 United 
States patents formerly owned by na- 
tionals of enemy countries and seized by 
the Department of Justice, Office of Alien 
Property, since November, 1945. The ab- 
stracts are now on sale by the Office of 
Technical Services, Department of Com- 
merce. Most of the patents are available 
for licensing to American firms by the 
Office of Alien Property on a royalty free, 
non-exclusive basis for the remaining life 
of the patents. Copies of the compilation, 
Report PB-88841, List of Vested Patents 
Available from Office of Alien Property, 
sell for $4.00. Orders should be addressed 
to O.T.S., Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. A leaflet called 
Index and Guide to Enemy Patents vested 
in the Attorney General as cf January 
1947, which contains general information 
about the availability of enemy patents, is 
available free of charge from either O.T.S. 
or the Alien Property Custodian. 


California Tire Dealers Meet 


The second meeting of the San Francisco 
Chapter of the California State Tire Deal- 
ers Association took place last month at 
San Francisco’s PG&E Auditorium. Prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening was Sam 
Barnblatt, who outlined the many varied 
and useful functions of the National As- 
sociation of Independent Tire Dealers. Mr. 
Barnblatt also outlined the beneficial rea- 
sons for the formulation of state and local 
chapters within the national tire dealer 
program. 
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Hewitt-Robins House Organ 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., have renewed the 
publication of the company house organ 
Topics, with the July issue. Previously 
published once every two months, the pub- 
lication will now be issued on a monthly 
basis and mailed to each employee’s home 
instead of being distributed at the plant 
gate as was previously done. The hand- 
some four page publication is printed on 
“slick” paper, and is illustrated with pho- 
tographs and cartoons. President Thomas 
Robins, Jr., in announcing the new Topics, 
said the publication was being put on a 
monthly basis because many employees in- 
dicated they would prefer to get company 
news more frequently. 


Reduces Mold Lubricants Prices 


Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich., has 
reduced prices on silicone mold lubricants 
for rubber and_ plastics produced by the 
company from 5 to 9%. Products falling 
within the price reduction include DC Mold 
Release Fluid, which has been reduced as 
much as 9% in drum quantities, and DC 
Mold Release Emulsion Fluid No. 35, 
which has been reduced about 5%. Al- 
though Emulsion No. 35 has been avail- 
able only two years, this latest price re- 
duction is the third for a total of 18% 
in the two year period, company officials 
pointed out. Price savings were generally 
attributed to production economies. 


Stanton To Open Texas Unit 


Stanton Chemicals, Inc., is now con- 
structing a plant at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
for the production of products from pe- 
troleum hydrocarbons including aromatic 
type hydrocarbon compounds and their de- 
rivatives such as benzene, toluene, xylene, 
naphthalene, anthracene, anthroquinone and 
phthalic anhydride. An extensive list of 
halogenated, nitrated, and oxidized hydro- 
carbon compounds also is contemplated for 
manufacture at the plant which is sched- 
uled to begin operations in the late fall 
of this year. The plant installation will 
have a nominal capacity of 50 tons of fin- 
ished products daily, and provisions have 
been made to increase the production figure 
to approximately 200 tons within the first 
year of operation. The organization is 
headed by Robert E. Stanton, consulting 
engineer of Denver, Colo., who was active, 
for many years, in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber and organic chemicals. 


Increases Wire Cable Prices 


The U. S. Rubber Co. has increased the 
prices of its electrical wire and cable from 
6 to 13%. Copper building wire was in- 
creased 13%; aluminum building wire with 
braided cover 7%; aluminum building wire 
with neoprene cover 13%, and portable 
cords 6%. Price rises were attributed to 
the rising costs of labor and materials. 








GOODYEAR’S CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION LINE FOR FOAMED RUBBER 





The photograph above depicts conveyor belts carrying cured Airfoam through drying 
units and then high across the new plant of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


What is said to be the world’s largest 
continuous production line for foamed rub- 
ber has been placed in operation by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. at a new 
plant in Akron, Ohio. Turning out Air- 
foam cushioning for automotive seating 
and for the furniture and mattress indus- 
tries, the new production line occupies: fa- 
cilities used during the war by a _ sub- 
sidiary, Goodyear Aircraft Corp., in the 


production of Army airplane parts. 

Representing an outlay of more than 
$5,000,000 in buildings and equipment, the 
operation is embraced in three parallel 
units. Two of the units are in produc- 
tion exclusively for. automotive seating, 
while the third is producing mattresses, 
mattress topper pads, molded Airfoam for 
furniture cushions, backs and arm rests, 
and other items. 
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L. M. RIsHELL, sales manager of the 
Servus Rubber Co., has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the company, suc- 
ceeding Joun G. Hunrtoon. 


Evan E. GraHAM, sales engineer of 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., has es- 
tablished a company West Coast office at 
3628 E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 23, 
Calif., to handle sales of phenolic molding 
compounds, 





Dr. Henry F. PALMER, consulting rub- 
ber technologist of Akron, Ohio, is the 
author of an article on “Reclaimed Rubber” 
which was published in the June, 1948, 
issue of The Flame, house organ of God- 
frey L. Cabot Co., for its plant and office 
employees in Texas, West Virginia, Flor- 
ida and Massachusetts. 


GeorGE Pretty, an official and one of 
the organizers of the Pretty-Scheffer Rub- 
ber Co. at Coshocton, Ohio, plans to retire 
and with Mrs. Pretty will move to East 
Liverpool, Ohio, where they are construct- 
ing a new home.- 





WILLIAM P. Marsh, Jr., formerly exec- 
utive vice-president of U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., has been elected president 
of the company, succeeding GLENN L. 
HASKELL, who has become vice-chairman 
of the board of directors. 





Kart E. Batuiet, formerly with the 
Passaic, N. J., plant of the U. S. Rubber 
Co., has joined the Rubatex Division of 
Great American Industries, Inc., at Bed- 


ford, Va. 





Paut J. Fiory, currently in charge of 
fundamental research at the Goodyear Re- 
search Laboratory in Akron, has accepted 
appointment as professor of chemistry at 
Cornell University, effective in September. 

Earte C. MAKIN, Jr., formerly with the 
Copolymer Corporation as laboratory man- 
ager, is now a group leader in the recently 
organized research division of the Lion 
Oil Co, at El Dorado, Arkansas. 

D. S. Harper, vice-president and direc- 
tor of manufacturing of the Ford Motor 
Co., has been appointed director of pur- 
chasing of that company, succeeding 
ALBERT J. BROWNING, who died recently. 

Ropert E. WorkMAN, chemical engineer 
for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has 
been named a special representative of the 
company’s newly-created Chemicals Divi- 
sion, and will be stationed in St. Louis, 


Mo. 


Dwicut B. Exprep, formerly central di- 
vision manager of the U. S. Tires Division 
of U. S. Rubber Co., has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the division, 
with headquarters in New York. 
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WALTER FREDERICK, assistant treasurer 
of the Pioneer Rubber Co., has been 
elected a member of the company’s board 
of directors succeeding J. C. Grsson who 
died recently. 

F. S. “Stan” Ruiccs, rim plant employee 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., was 
recently presented with a 35-year pin, at 
a special ceremony at the company. 

Dr. Wiutt1Am I. Myers, dean of the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University, and acting chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, has been elected a director 
of U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 


Cuartes A. McCLoskey, associated 
with the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co., has been named district manager of 
the newly consolidated New York and 
Paterson, N. J., offices. 

Frank J. Smirn, formerly associated 
with the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
has been named advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 
of Lockwood, Ohio, suppliers of magnesia 
and other products. 

Vat W. Detiinc, formerly associated 
with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has 
joined the sales staff of the new Hunt- 
ington Div. of the Voit Rubber Co. 


P. S. Scuoarr has been appointed plant 
manager at the Los Angeles, Calif., plant 
of the Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corp. 
succeeding G. A. BorLter who resigned 
to become vice-president of the Standard 
Perlite Corp. 

Cuester A. Brown, plant manager of 
the General Latex & Chemical Corp., 
has been elected a vice-president and mem- 
ber of the board. Henry B. TowNnsenp, 
chief chemist, has also been elected a vice- 
president. 

Lester B. GrLuig, assistant director of 
industrial sales in the plastics department 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
has been appointed director of industrial 
sales succeeding Witt1AM A. JosLyN, 
who has retired. 

Frepertck L. GRAHAM has been ap- 
pointed representative in Paris for the 
sale of carbon black and pine distillates 
in France for Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

Henrt F. Loccuer, formerly sales man- 
ager at Home Products International, Ltd., 
has been appointed export manager for 
Magnus, Mabee and Reynard, Inc. 

Apert W. FuHRMAN has been ap- 
pointed a research chemist in the Chemical 
Division’s laboratories of the Glenn L. 
Martin Co., Baltimore. 


Henry B. CiarK, associated with the 
Diamond Alkali Co. since 1934, and for- 
mer head of the Boston, Mass., office of 
the company, has been appointed manager 
of the New York sales office succeeding 
CuarLes V. DoucGias, who recently re- 
signed. CHARLES L. Fiaccus, JR., who has 
been associated with the company since 
1933,. has been named assistant branch 
manager at New York. 

KENNETH L. WEEDEN, associated with 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. for five 
years, has been appointed to the staff of 
the Builder’s Supply and Flooring Depart- 
ment of the company, with headquarters 
in Akron, Ohio. 


R. H. Marner, long associated with 
foreign production operations of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., has been placed 
in charge of all overseas plant production, 
succeeding E. T. HaAnpLEy, who was 
transferred to Pottstown, Penna., where 
he will be factory manager in charge of 
all production. 


Cart W. Vircin, chief research chemist 
of the Vulcanized Rubber & Plastics Co., 
Morrisville, Penna., has been elected chair- 
man of the Trenton, N. J., section of ACS. 





R. M. Srevenson, a director of Givau- 
dan-Delawanna, Inc., New York City, has 
assumed the duties of mid-western sales 
manager with headquarters in Detroit, 


Mich. J. H. R. SrepHeNson has been 
appointed eastern sales manager as of 
October 1. 


Epwarp T. MARSHALL has resigned as 
manager of the butyl rubber, butadiene 
and styrene sections of the Office of Rub- 
ber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
and has rejoined the Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co., Elizabeth, N. J., as a 
member of its development division. 





Cart E. Hitters, who joined the G. S. 
Ziegler Co., manufacturers of asphalt and 
pitch products, New York City, a year 
ago as consultant, has been appointed 
technical director of the company. 

Howarp C. JosEPHSON, formerly sales 
manager of Greene, Tweed & Co., North 
Wales, Penna., has retired from that posi- 
tion to devote himself to his interests ‘in 
the newly formed Howard Asbestos Co., 
Northfield, Vt. 


Rosert R. Kipp, associated with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. since 1943, 
has been appointed chief chemist of the 
company’s plant in Buitenzorg, Java. 


CHARLES H. CALDWELL, associated with 
the sales promotion departments of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. since 1944, has been 
appointed sundries sales promotion man- 
ager. 

Georce P. Hooper, Sr., former automo- 
bile production executive, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
Manager of Automotive Restfoam Sales 
for Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
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Snyder Named Technical Director 





John W. Snyder 


John W. Snyder, associated with Binney 
& Smith Co., New York City, since 1927, 
has been appointed technical director of 
the company, succeeding Donald F. Cranor, 
who died recently. Mr. Snyder was born 
in New Jersey, and received his chemical 
training at Cornell University where he 
graduated in 1927 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Chemistry. Upon his gradua- 
tion, Mr. Snyder joined the Research and 
Development Department of the company, 
working on the chemical and physical 
properties of carbon blacks and how these 
properties affected the usage in different 
industries. Mr. Snyder is the co-author of 
many technical articles, among them “Rub- 
ber Vulcanizing Properties of Colloidal 
Carbons”, which appeared in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Rubber Technology Con- 
ference, London, 1938. His paper on 
“Rubber Pendulum, Joule Effect, and the 
Dynamic Stress Strain Curve”, was pub- 
lished in the /nstitute of Rubber Industry 
Transactions, October, 1934, and his paper 
on “Vulcanizing Characteristics of Rein- 
forcing Furnace Carbons”, was published 
in the India Rubber World, March, 1948. 
Early in his career, Mr. Snyder made a 
study of the chemistry of colloids. Con- 
sequently, one of his early assignments 
was the development of special dispersions 
of carbon black for the paint and allied 
industries. This field has developed into 
the complete line of co-dispersions or base 
dispersions of carbon black in various 
organic media. 


Harvey H. HoiiinGer, treasurer of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., was re- 
cently awarded a diamond-set pin to 
mark the completion of 35 years’ service 
with the company. 

Marvin W. SmituH, formerly associ- 
ated with Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
has been elected executive vice-president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, with 
headquarters at the company’s main office 
in Eddystone, Penna. 
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Monteith Named At Dayton 


V. St. C. Monteith was appointed mana- 
ger of the Plant Engineering Department, 
Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, recent- 
ly, succeeding L. B. Gordon, whose death 
occurred in April of this year. Mr. Mon- 
teith became associated with Dayton in 
1945, and since that time has been handl- 
ing special assignments in the Engineering 
Department. A native of West Virginia, 
he graduated in 1933 from West Virginia 
University with a B.S. degree in electrical 
engineering. After leaving the university, 
Mr. Monteith joined the Kelly Springfield 
Tire Co., where he served as assistant 
chief engineer, and during the war-time 
period as chief engineer in the manufac- 
ture of Army eight-inch shells. He joined 
Dayton Rubber directly from this posi- 
tion. Mr. Monteith is a member of the 
National Association of Foremen. 


Harotp A. SHANK, associated with the 
U. S. Rubber Co. since 1936, has been 
appointed manager of the company’s air- 
craft tire department with headquarters in 
Detroit, Mich. 

Louts J. HEAty, formerly district man- 
ager of the San Francisco branch of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., has been appointed 
Pacific Division sales manager-of foot- 
wear, clothing, foam rubber mattresses and 
pillows. Mr. Healy was succeeded as 
San Francisco manager by JEROME H. 
Wuite who has been associated with the 
company for more than 11 years. 


Ray A. MacPHerson, formerly associ- 
ated with the Standco Brake Lining Co., 
of Houston, Tex., and Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., has joined Thermoid Co., 
Trenton, N. J., as manager of its Indus- 
trial Friction Materials Sales Division. 

G. JosepH KEApy, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Sharples Corp., Philadelphia, 
Penna., has been promoted to the post 
of president of the company succeeding 
Puitie T. SHARPLES, who has been named 
chairman of the board. 





Donatp B. McCammonpn, divisional 
director of public relations of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., has been appointed 
assistant to the director of industrial 
and public relations for the company, 
with headquarters in Everett, Mass., to 
handle public relations offices in Boston, 
Mass., Springfield, Mass., and New York. 





K. E. BEALL, associated with the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. since 1920, has been elected 
vice-president of the company, succeeding 
J. M. Sanps, who retired this year. 

Davin M. Goopricu, chairman of the 
board of the B. F. Goodrich Co., attended 
the 50th reunion of the Rough Riders As- 
sociation of which he is president, in Pres- 
cott, Arizona, recently. 

C. B. HousEHOLDER, associated with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. since 1929, 
has been named to the new position of 
manager of the fuel tank department of 
the Aviation Products Division. 





Bonstedt Joins Richardson Co. 





Ferd Bonstedt 


Frank Andrews, sales manager of the 
Sid Richardson Carbon Co.,_ Fort 
Worth, Texas, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Ferd Bonstedt as manager 
of the Akron Division. Ferd Bonstedt 
is well known in both the rubber and 
carbon black industries, having spent 
twenty-five years in these fields. For the 
past fifteen years he has been associated 
with Binney & Smith Company, the 
last five of which he served as Carbon 
Black Sales Manager. Mr. Bonstedt is 
opening the Akron Office, which will 
be the focal point for all of the carbon 
black operations of the Sid Richardson 
Carbon Co. This office will also eventu- 
ally handle the sale of the Sid Richard- 
son Gasoline Co.’s_ solvents to the 
rubber, extraction and paint industries 
in the Ohio, Michigan and western 
Pennsylvania area. The office is located 
in the Evans Savings & Loan Building, 
335 South Main Street, Akron, Ohio. 


A. C. MueEtter, sales manager of the 
eastern division of Nuodex Products Co., 
Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., has resigned his 
position with the company to establish 
his own business, the A. C. Mueller Co., 
manufacturer’s representatives for the 
greater Cleveland, Ohio, area, in which 
territory he will represent the Nuodex 
Co., among others. 


Dr. Cary R. WacNeR, for the past year 
vice-president in charge of Research and 
Development of General Aniline & Film 
Corp., has been named vice-president in 
charge of operations of the company. 


FRANK L. ARMITAGE, vice-president and 
general manager of the Firestone Rubber 
& Latex Products Co., Fall River, Mass., 
has been awarded a 35-year service pin, 
by the parent company. 








FINANCIAL NEWS 
en cS Ra cae een 


American Cyanamid Co. 


First Half: Net income of $5,071,699, 
which is equal to $1.85 a common share, 
compared with $4,315,857, or $1.58 a 
common share for the same period of 
1947, Net sales for the first half of 1948 
totalled $114,208,871, against $103,555,216 
for the first half of 1947. The earnings 
do not include the equity in the undis- 
tributed net income of associated com- 
panies (49 or 50% owned). Including 
such equity, the net income applicable 
to the common stock would be increased 
to $6,851,236, or $2.50 a share, com- 
pared with $5,445,299, or $1.99 a share. 


Monsante Chemical Co. 


First Half: Net income of $7,926,759, 
which is equal to $1.73 a share on 4,272,- 
531 shares uf common stock, and com- 
pares with $9,275,133, or $2.23 a share 
each on 3,963,163 shares in the first half 
of 1947. Net sales for the period were 
$78,739,148, against $71,085,736 for the 
first six months of 1947. The report cov- 
ered the company and its subsidiaries ex- 
cluding the British and Australian affil- 
iates. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


First Half: Net income of $11,146,103, 
which is equal to $5.12 a common share, 
and compares with a net income of $11,- 
121,927, or $5.13 a share for the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Sales for the 
six months ended June 30, 1948, amounted 
to $457,061,050, against $378,671,184 for 
the like 1947 period. 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 


First Half: Net income of $36,481,282 
after all charges and taxes, which is equal 
to $6.03 a share, compared with $15,459,- 

. 699, or $3.14 a share, for the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. Gross income for the 
six months ended June 30, 1948, totalled 
$212,106,252, against $132,304,216 for the 
first six months of 1947. 


Plymouth Rubber Co. 

Six Months Ended May 31: Net income 
of $155,982, which is. equal to 17 cents 
a common share, and compares with $1,- 
122,704, or $1.24, in the corresponding 
period of 1947. 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 


First Half: Net profit of $4,176,095, 
which is equal to $2.13 a common share, 
against $4,481,313, or $2.29 a common 
share, for the corresponding period last 

year. 
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Glenn L. Martin Co. 


First Half: Net loss of $719,034, after 
taxes and all charges. While no com- 
parison with the 1947 period is avail- 
able, last year the company reported a 
net loss of $19,181,526. Before income 
charges of $1,332,161 for the six months 
to June 30, 1948, however, the company 
showed a profit from operations of $612,- 
127. Sales in the first half of this year 
totaled $26,688,328. Sales figures for the 
first half of 1947 are also not available. 
However, total sales for 1947 amounted 
to $23,365,722. 


U.S. Rubber Co. 


First Half: Net income of $10,889,643, 
which is equal to $4.70 a share on the 
common stock, and compares with $11,- 
020,729, or $4.78 a share on the common 
stock in the corresponding period of 
1947. Net sales for the first half of 1948 
were $278,120,805, compared with $283,- 
329,180 for the corresponding period last 
year. Earnings were 3.9% of sales, sub- 
stantially the same as last year. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Six Months to May 31: Net profit of 
$1,713,367, after taxes and all deductions, 
which is equal to $2.46 a common share, 
and which compares with a net profit of 
$2,650,912, or $4.06 a common share, for 
the corresponding period of the previous 
fiscal year. Sales for the six months ended 
May 31 totaled $46,782,582, as compared 
with $61,716,823 for the period ending 
May 31, 1947. 


Heyden Chemical Corp. 


First Half: Net profit of $2,039,701, 
which is equal to $1.58 a share, and rep- 
resents a 47% increase over the same 
period in 1947, when net profit was $1,- 
387,502, or $1.03 a share. Net sales, which 
this year for the first time include those 
of the American Plastics Corp., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary, increased to $13,212,963, 
as compared with $11,348,583, in the 
comparable period of 1947. 


Seiberling Rubber Co. 


First Half: Net income of $299,732, 
which is equal to 59 cents a common 
share, and compares with $162,663, or 13 
cents a share, in the first half of 1947, 
when revenue was reduced by a six-week 
work stoppage. 


Skelly Oil Co. 


First Half: Net income of $18,398,562, 
which is equal to $18.74 a common share, 
which compares with $7,621,151, or $7.76 
a share, for the corresponding period of 
1947, 


Mathieson Buys Ammonia Plant 


The War Assets Administration and the 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York 
City, have concluded an agreement for the 
chemical company to purchase the am- 
monia plant and ammonia oxidation facil- 
ities at Lake Charles, La. for a reported 
purchase price of $7,063,300. Built by 
Mathieson for the Defense Plant Corp., 
the plant was leased to the company and 
production began in the fall of 1944, the 
entire output going into the manufacture 
of high explosives. Early in 1947 the 
company negotiated with the government 
for a long-term lease for the facilities, and 
after extensive rehabilitation the plant was 
put into full operation. According to com- 
pany officials, the purchase of the plant 
establishes Mathieson as a major producer 
of synthetic ammonia. 





Sun and Midwest Strikes Continue 


At this writing, strikes at the Sun 
Rubber Co., and the Midwest Rubber 
Reclaiming Co., Barberton, Ohio, were 
still in progress. The Sun strike, which 
has kept 1,200 men out of work since 
May 8, revolves around a union shop 
issue. The federal conciliator reported that 
both sides are standing firm in their de- 
mands, and hopes for an early settlement 
are slim. The dispute between labor and 
management at Midwest has to do with an 
hourly wage rise, the company offering 11 
cents an hour, while the union holds out 
for 19 cents an hour. (Note: The Mid- 
west strike has since been settled). 


Settle Dow Chemical Strike 


Workers at the Dow Chemical Co. plant 
in Midland, Mich., returned to work on 
August 1, following settlement of a plant- 
wide strike which began on July 6. The 
settlement gives the workers an immediate 
increase of seven cents per hour. The 
agreement was worked out between the 
company and Local 12078 of the United 
Mine Workers. A cost of living bonus, 
effective as of July 1, 1948, is a feature 
of the contract which runs until July 1, 
1950. 


Swan Asks Annexation of 22 Acres 


Swan Rubber Co., 436 E. Mansfield 
St., Bucyrus, Ohio, has petitioned the City 
Council of Bucyrus, requesting that the 
city annex 22 acres of land lying within 
the township into the city limits. The 
company is planning to improve the 
property for expansion purposes, and 
desires additional city fire and police pro- 
tection. The matter was held in abeyance 
in the city council pending a review by 
county officials. 


Assets of Atlas Auctioned 


All equipment and assets of the Atlas 
Rubber Co., Inc., 110 Delawanna Avenue, 
Delawanna, N. J., were sold in one lot 
at public auction on July 20. Although 
the purchaser was not revealed, it was 
understood that the equipment will be re- 
sold, at some later date, in individual 
lots. 
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MAY CARBON BLACK PRODUCTION 
SHOWS GAIN OVER APRIL TOTALS 

According to a report issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, production and _ ship- 
ments of channel and furnace blacks in 
May were larger than those in April. Pro- 
duction of channel blacks in May totaled 
57,653,000 pounds, compared with the 54,- 
556,000 pounds produced in April. Fur- 
nace blacks produced in May totaled 55,- 
569,000 pounds, against the 53,613,000 
pounds produced in April. A total of 
113,222,000 pounds of all types of blacks 
were produced in May, which compares 
with 108,169,000 pounds in April. 

Shipments of channel blacks in. May 
were 57,566,000 pounds, while 50,730,000 
pounds were shipped in April. Furnace 
blacks shipped in May came to 49,998,000 
pounds, compared with the 47,102,000 
pounds shipped in April. Total blacks 
shipped in May were 107,564,000 pounds, 
while 97,832,000 pounds were shipped in 
April. Exports also gained considerably 
in May, when 32,354,000 pounds were ex- 
ported, compared with the 21,668,000 
pounds exported in April. 

Producers’ stocks of channel black at the 
end of May stood at 9,835,000 pounds. At 
the end of April, producers’ stocks totaled 
9,748,000 pounds. Furnace blacks on hand 
at the end of May came to 87,851,000 
pounds, while at the end of April, 82,280,- 
000 pounds were on hand. Total blacks in 
producers’ stocks at the end of May were 
97,686,000 pounds. At the end of April, 
92,028,000 pounds of black were on hand. 


Zero Fahrenheit Synthetic 


Dr. S. M. Cadwell, director of research 
and development for the U. S. Rubber Co., 
recently disclosed that a new GR-S syn- 
thetic rubber with superior wearing qual- 
ities is now being manufactured by UV. S. 
Rubber at the unprecedented low tem- 
perature of zero Fahrenheit. According 
to Dr. Cadwell, this new type synthetic 
shows promise of being even better than 
GR-S made at 41° F., developed during 
the past six months, which is reported to 
increase tire wear 30% over the best 
natural rubber treads. 


J. C. Wood Injured in Fall 


J. €. Wood, Ohio representative of the 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., suffered a broken 
right pelvis and several fractured verte- 
brae last month in a fall from the roof 
of his home in Akron. After several 
weeks in St. Thomas Hospital, “Woody” 
is now recuperating at his home at 1143 
Sunset View Drive, where he will be con- 
fined for another two or three months 
according to reports. 


Graybar To Handle Uskon 


U. S. Rubber Co. has named the Gray- 
bar Electric ‘Co. exclusive distributor for 
Uskon conductive rubber panels used in 
the radiant heating of homes by elec- 
tricity. The Graybar Co., with offices in 
103 cities, will handle the distribution of 
the panels on a nation-wide scale through 
electrical contractors. 
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Joins Binney & Smith Technical Staff 
Francis W. Kenney has been appointed 


to the Technical Service Department of © 


Binney & Smith Co, New York City. 
In his new position, Mr. Kenney will han- 
dle problems connected with the use of 
carbon black and carbon black dispersions 
in the plastics, paper, paint and ink in- 
dustries. Mr. Kenney was graduated from 
the University of Colorado in 1940 with 
a B. A. degree in chemistry. He has been 
successively employed as an instructor at 
Montana State College, as a research 
chemist in the heavy chemical industry, 
and as a development chemist with the 
General Printing Ink Division of the Sun 
Chemical Corp. Recently, he completed 
an enlistment in the U. S. Army’s Chem- 
ical Corps, serving as a research chemist 
at the San Jose Island Project, Republic 
of Panama. 


Colonial Rubber Signs With URW 


The Colonial Rubber Co., division of 
the Chamberlain Engineering Co., Raven- 
na, Ohio, signed an agreement with the 
URW providing for an 11 cent an hour 
wage increase on July 22. The new con- 
tract also provided for paid vacations, 
overtime pay, and other features of the 
contracts which were generally being 
signed by other companies in their settle- 
ments with the URW. 








Operating Fatty Acid Plant 


Operation of General Mills’ new chem- 
ical plant at Kankakee, IIl., was scheduled 
to begin in August for the manufacture 
of fatty acids and fatty acid derivatives. 
Arthur P. Berry has been named to man- 
age the fatty acid operation. Approxi- 
mately 100 persons will be employed at the 
plant. 


Vinylum 45 Aluminum Powder 


Argus Chemical Laboratory, Inc., 56 
Clifton Place, Brooklyn 5, N. Y., has in 
troduced Vinylum #45, a blend of ultra- 
fine, polished aluminum powder and a 
special vinyl copolymer which contains a 
dispersing agent of unusual efficiency. The 
use of Vinylum #45 will eliminate dif- 
ferences in color intensity in metallic and 
iridescent compounds, according to the 
company. In addition, its use will elim- 
inate the usual 10-15% weight loss when 
ordinary aluminum powder is used, thus 
effecting compounding economies and 
avoiding dust in the plant. The product is 
completely compatible with vinyl resins 
and plasticizers, and will not materially 
alter the processing characteristics of the 
compound to which it has been added; 
nor will it materially effect its physical 
properties, such as tear and _ tensile 
strength. Vinylum #45 disperses easily 
and quickly in vinyl compounds. Although 
it contains only 45% by weight of alumi- 
num, the hiding power and metallic luster 
is said to be higher than the conventional 
powders and pastes. The product is effi- 
cient in small quantities, requiring only 
4 parts on 100 vinyl resin to produce satis- 
factory results. 


Goodrich To Build Akron Plant 


Construction work on a new multi-mil- 
lion dollar plant for the manufacture of 
industrial rubber belting will be started 
shortly in Akron, Ohio, by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., according to recent company 
statements. The new expansion plans 
mark the first such building in 20 years, 
and is attributed to increased demand for 
conveyor belting. The new plant will have 
150,000 square feet of floor space, and 
the framework alone will require 2,000 
tons of structural steel. 








TIRE AND TUBE FACTORY COMPLETED BY FIRESTONE IN NEW ZEALAND 





The first tire ever to be produced in 
New Zealand was recently completed in a 
new factory built by the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. at Papanui, near Christchurch. 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of the 
company, declared that the opening of this 
new tire and tube factory completed the 
latest link in the company’s round-the- 
world manufacturing operations. Other 


foreign manufacturing plants of the Fire- 
stone Co. are in Canada, England, Spain, 
Switzerland, South Africa, India, Brazil, 
Sweden and Argentina. The New Zea- 
land plant was completed in June. Ameri- 
can production supervisors are now train- 
ing a staff of New Zealanders to handle 
all production problems and the output of 
tires is said to be increasing daily. 
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Heavy Duty Brake Block 


A recent innovation in the manufacture 
of brake linings by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., has resulted in a two-piece, 
heavy duty brake block for full coverage 
truck and bus linings, rather than a one- 
piece unit per brake shoe which was 
previously offered. The claims 


company 





that the new type of construction assures 
the same amount of density throughout 
the entire surface of the lining, with the 
distinct advantage of even, long wear. The 
new lining is made in both the Goodyear 
All-Weather compound, and of Goodyear 
YKL, brass chip compound. The illustra- 
tion shows both the former one-piece, 
and the new two-piece construction. In 
the latter, the extremely small loss of 
braking area resulting from the open 
space, is far offset by the fact that the 
shorter arc offers opportunity of mold- 
ing a more efficient product. 


Velvet-Texture Vinyl Film 


The General Products Division of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has an- 
nounced production of a tough, plastic 
film with sunfast colors and the texture 
of velvet. Designed for the fabricating 
trade the new material is already being 
used by a number of fabricators in the 
production of high quality wearing ap- 
parel, notions, and as a home decorating 
material, company officials stated. The 
material is both water and weatherproof, 
is soap resistant and can be washed with- 
out losing its original texture. It is also 
resistant to oils, greases, alkalis and gaso- 
line and is not affected by ordinary sol- 
vents. It is resistant to flame and to 
tearing and will not crack, stick, peel or 
mildew. Goodyear claims that the mate- 
rial can also be heat-sealed to itself. The 
film is being produced 36 to 54 inches 
wide and in gauges ranging from four to 
eight mils in thickness. 


Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, Conn., re- 
cently published a bulletin, No. PB1237, 
which describes the company’s new elec- 
tronic proportioning current-input  elec- 
tronic pyrometer. 
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Laytex RUW Water-Resistant Wire 


A new electrical wire with rubber in- 
sulation that improves when soaked in 
water has been developed by the U. S. 
Rubber Co. The wire, called Laytex 
RUW, is designed for use underground 
and in wet locations where high moisture 
resistance gives it longer life and increased 
safety. It is particularly suitable for 
underground lead-ins and wiring damp 
basements. Acrording to the company, the 
secret of the wire’s durability is a coating 
of high purity natural rubber latex applied 
by the dip process. Tests conducted by 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., where the 
wire was immersed in water at a tem- 
perature of 122° F. for 24 weeks, showed 
an insulation resistance curve that rose 
from 500 megohms to 2,400 megohms per 
1,000 feet of wire. 


Static-Conducting Hose Nozzle 

A new gasoline-hose nozzle, made with 
a rubber tube that needs no metal rein- 
forcement and is static-conducting, was an- 
nounced by the B. F. Goodrich Co. re- 
cently. Made of a special compound of 
synthetic rubber, the nozzle has been shown 
in field tests to guard against fire or ex- 
plosion by providing an_ instantaneous 
ground at every point, yet because the 
actual nozzle is all-rubber for nine or ten 
inches, it greatly reduces the danger of 
chipping car finishes or porcelain panels 
on the gas pumps. 


Farm Tires Added To Line 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Penna., has added a complete range of 
farm service tires to tis line. Featuring 
the T-Grip rear tractor tire, the new line 
offers tires for very farm need, including 
both multiple rib and single rib tractor 
tires, rib implement tires and the Penn- 
sylvania V. C. cleat tire. The company 
claims that its new T-Grip rear tractor 
tire has superior traction. 





Voit TFi Jr, Official Football 


The Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has introduced the new Voit TF1 
“Tr. Official” football. Built for small 





tough, 


made of 
has molded _lac- 
ing, and is designed so that it may be 
kicked and passed like the real thing. 
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Fiberglas Laboratory Aprons 


The Fisher Scientific Co., Pittsburgh, 


Penna., and Eimer & Amend, New York 
City, are marketing a new laboratory apron 
made of cloth woven of Fiberglas yarns 
and coated with neoprene, which is said to 





afford laboratory workers with maximum 
protection. The apron is wide enough to 
protect the sides of the wearer from lateral 
splashing. It is designed to come to within 
four inches of the average wearer’s neck 
and to hang about six inches above the 
floor. Possessing high tear strength, the 
coated Fiberglas cloth is resistant to burn- 
ing, and to all common laboratory reagents. 


“Form-Fitted” Foamex Mattresses 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. intro- 
duced its new Foamex “form-fitted” 
foamed latex mattress at a showing at 
the Mid-Summer Home Furnishing Mar- 
ket in Chicago, IIl., recently. Improve- 
ments in basic construction design are 
said to enable the new mattress to sup- 
port the heavier parts of the body with 
the same relative comfort with which the 
lighter parts are cushioned. The struc- 
tural changes are effective by narrowing 
the core or pinholes in various parts of 
the mattress. The central section thus is 
composed of relatively thick walls of 
Foamex as are the two outer walls of 
foamed latex at the edges. The mattress 
is available in both single and double bed 
sizes. 


Geon Polyblend compounds can be ex- 
truded approximately 50% faster on 
standard equipment than ester plasticized 
Geon compounds of the same hardness, 
and at a considerably lower optimum ex- 
trusion temperature, according to recent 
tests conducted by B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company. The optimum extrusion tem- 
perature of Polyblend compounds is ap- 
proximately 40°F lower than that of 
ester plasticized stocks. 
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Phillips Forms Chemical Company 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., has formed a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Phillips Chemical Co., to handle 
all its chemical production and to expand 
this activity, particularly in fertilizers. The 
new company will conduct all Phillips’ 
chemical and synthetic rubber operations, 
as well as the furnace black operations now 
being carried out through Philtex Chemical 
Co. Frank Phillips is chairman of the new 
company, K. S. Adams, president, and 
Ross W. Thomas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. Under the new program, Phillips 
Chemical has leased on a long-term basis 
the Cactus Ordnance Works at Etter, 
Texas, where it will also build a new 
ammonium nitrate plant. The lease agree- 
ment provides that the Government may 
purchase products from this plant for for- 
eign relief purposes until June 30, 1952. 
The company also plans to acquire a large 
site on the ship channel near Houston, 
Texas, where it will build an ammon- 
ium sulfate plant for fertilizer produc- 
tion and several other chemical plants. 


Course On Instrumentation 


The Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, at College Station, Texas, 
will offer their third short course on 
“Instrumentation for the Process Indus- 
tries”, on October 26, 27, and 28. The 
course will be conducted as a seminar 
with lectures and discussions on the sub- 
ject of automatic control. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. has added a 
new range of lower priced tires to its line 
under the trade name of Keystone Deluxe. 





Koppers’ Polystyrene Adhesive 


The Chemical Division of Koppers Co., 
Inc., has announced the development of a 
new adhesive for bonding polystyrene 
either to other pieces of polystyrene or to 
certain other solids. When bonds are 
made with this adhesive, one joint ele- 
ment must be polystyrene. The other joint 
element may be rubber, paper, cardboard, 
fabric, glass, or certain other plastics. Ad- 
vantages claimed for the adhesive include: 
quick initial set; it minimizes etching; can 
be applied with a small brush; used as a 
cement to form clear, bubble-free bonds. 
It is now available in 55 gallon drums, 
in five and one gallon cans, and in quart 
or pint glass bottles. 


Explosions At Farben Plant 

Explosions at the I. G. Farben plant at 
Ludwigshafen, Germany on July 28 and 
29, resulted in the death of over 200 per- 
sons, and injured 6,000 more, according to 
estimates by U. S. Army officials. Al- 
though the blasts took place in the French 
occupation zone, Americans played a major 
role in firefighting and rescue work. The 
origin of the blast was not determined. 
Damage to the plant was estimated at ap- 
proximately 80% destroyed. 





Morgan Nylaflex Bankrupt 

Voluntary bankruptcy petitions were re- 
cently filed in U. S. District Court in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, by Morgan Nylaflex, 
Inc., tire reclaiming and patch manufac- 
turing concern of that city. Its president, 
John A. Brouwer, and the company, also 
operating as the Morgan Tire Co., listed 
debts of $42,897.31, and assets, for which 
an exemption was claimed, of $500. 


Goodyear Chemical Appointments 


Raymond S. Earhart has been appointea 
operating manager of the new Chemical 
Division of the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., and Robert S. Sanders has been 
named manager of Pliobond sales for the 
division. Mr. Earhart joined the Goodyear 
organization in 1940 as a store employee 
at Dayton, Ohio, later transferring to 
Huntington, W. Va. His business career 
was interrupted with his entry into the 
U. S. Army. Upon his return from serv- 
ice he was named to the sales staff of the 
Plastics and Coatings Department, from 
where he was advanced to his new post. 
Mr. Sanders, a 25 year veteran with the 
company, served the Plastics and Coat- 
ings Department as office manager from 
1943 to 1946 when he was assigned to 
technical sales, which post he held until 
his recent advancement. 


Davidson Rubber Appoints Seck 


The Davidson Rubber Co. of Boston, 
Mass., has appointed Joseph G. Seck as 
assistant to the general manager in charge 
of sales promotion. Mr. Seck’s appoint- 
ment was in line with Davidson's new 
program to offer merchandising assistance 
to wholesale and retail drug outlets. He 
was formerly connected with the manufac- 
turing division of McKesson and Robbins, 
Inc., and the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 


Reports from the East Indies point to 
rubber exports running 23 to 30% higher 
than in 1947. Plantations are being rap- 
idly rehabilitated, even in where 
there has been some friction between 
natives and the Netherlands authorities. 


areas 











View of the opening session of the Rubber Technology Conference which was held in London, England, from June 23 to 25, 
a complete report on which appeared in our previous issue. 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS 
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The big news in the Los Angeles area 
during the past few weeks was the annual 
two-day outing of the Los Angeles Rubber 
Group, Inc. This year the outing was 
held on Saturday and Sunday, July 24 and 
25, at Catalina Island, and attracted ap- 
proximately 170 members and guests, in- 
cluding the editor of RupBer Ace. Catalina 
"Island is reached by boat from the Cali- 
fornia mainland, the trip taking about two 
and one-half hours. The island is a vaca- 
tion resort and boasts innumerable attrac- 
tions. Most of the activities of the Group 
took place at the Catalina Country Club, 
one of the most complete clubs of its kind 
in the country. 

A complete program of sports activities 
was provided for Group members and 
guests, with special prizes awarded to win- 
ners in all events. In addition, sufficient 
door prizes were distributed so that every 
one attending the outing received a gift 
of some kind. A television set was offered 
in a lottery and was won by Charles Lamb, 
Jr. (Lamb Rubber). Winners of the va- 
rious sports events follow: 

Tennis, Phil Drew (Goodyear) and 
Burt Smart (United Carbon) ; Darts, Fred 
Woerner (Reeves Rubber) ; Football Kick, 
R. W. Johnson (Rubber Products) ; Foot- 
ball Pass, Cam Johnston (Caram Mfg.) ; 
Sack Race, Al Federico (C. P. Hall Co.) ; 
Three Legged Race, R. L. Short (Kirkhill 
Rubber) and Tonnie Hoyle (Goodrich 
Chemical) ; Wheelbarrow Race, Bill Sny- 
der (Vanderbilt) and Al Federico (C. P. 
Hall Co.); Horseshoe Piiching, Dixson 
Sheppard (Goodyear) and William Mi- 
chalok (Kirkhill Rubber); Egg Throw, 
Leonard Boller (Technical Coating) and 
Cam Johnston (Caram Mfg.). 

Prizes were also awarded for deep sea 
fishing prowess, two fishing boats leaving 


Catalina Island early in the morning of 
the second day of the outing. Over 30 
members and guests went fishing and since 
there were two boats, there were two first 
places for each event. Winners included 
the following: Largest Fish, Tom Disken 
(Western Insulated Wire) and Fred 
Woerner (Reeves Rubber) ; Smallest Fish, 
Dick Zirken (Shell Chemical) and D. W. 
Burson (H. M. Royal); Most Fish, John 
Galitza (S & G Rubber) and Glenn Goes 
(Kirkhill Rubber). A baseball game was 
also held between manufacturers and sup- 
pliers, the game ending in a 7-7 tie. 

The golf tournament, always a feature 
of the Group’s outings, attracted some 60- 
odd players, with the following results: 
Low Gross, Al Pickard (Braun Corp.), 
with Bill Fairclough (Enjay) as runner- 
up; Low Net, E. L. McLaughlin (H. M. 
Royal) ; High Gross, Kal Simon (S & G 
Rubber), with Joe Larkin (Patterson- 
Ballagh) as runner-up; Longest Drive on 
First Hole, Al Fuhrmann (Midwest Rub- 
ber Reclaiming); Tee Shot Closest to 
Hole, Tway Andrews (H. M. Royal), with 
Dave Parrish (Goodrich Chemical) as 
runner-up; Longest Putt on 18th Hole, R. 
A. Lees (American Anode) ; Low Number 
of Total Putts, A. J. Hawkins (DuPont), 
with C. T. Erickson (Plastic & Rubber 
Products) as runner-up; High Score on 
“Blind” Hole, Walt DelMar (Adamsonr- 
United); Most Sand Traps, Ed Wilson 
(Golden State Rubber Mills). The “blind 
bogey” was won by Lloyd Parks (Sharples 
Chemicals). A “Calcutta Auction” was 
held in connection with the golf tourna- 
ment. 


The success of the two-day outing was 
due in large measure to the various com- 
mittees in charge of events. C. H. 
Churchill (Sterling Rubber Products) was 





View of the barbecue lunch which was one of the features of the annual outing 
of the Los Angeles Rubber Group held on July 24 and 25 at the Catalina Country 
Club on Catalina Island. 
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Appointed Engineering Manager 





Martin B. Uhrich 


Martin B. Uhrich has been appointed 
engineering manager of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. plant in Los Angeles, Calif, 
This will mark the second time that Mr. 
Uhrich has served at the West Coast 
plant. He was engineering manager there 
from 1930 to 1940. Mr. Uhrich, whose 
latest position was as analyst of equipment 
maintenance at the Akron plant, has been 
with the Goodyear company for nearly 
thirty years. 








chairman of the General Outing Commit- 
tee, and was capably assisted by the fol- 
lowing chairmen of sub-committees: Out- 
ing Tickets, R. L. Short (Kirkhill Rub- 
ber); Raffle Tickets, Curtis Wolter 
(Witco Chemical) ; Reception and Hous- 
ing, Carl S. Hoglund (Goodyear); Pub- 
licity, E. C. McLaughlin (H. M. Royal) ; 
General Sports, F. C. Johnston (Caram 
Mfg.); Golf, A. H. Federico (C. P. Hall 
Co.) ; Fishing, Jack A. Knudson (Kirkhill 
Rubber) ; Prize Distribution, J. R. Morath 
(Naugatuck Chemical). 

The outing was complete in all details, 
from the departure from the Catalina Ter- 
minal in Wilmington, Calif., on the morn- 
ing of July 24 to the return to the Ter- 
minal on the evening of July 25. The 
price of a ticket included all meals, includ- 
ing a barbecue lunch at the Country Club 
on Sunday afternoon. Members and guests 
were housed in various hotels on Catalina. 

H. Rue, formerly associated with the 
Franklin Rubber Co., and G. Gertler, of 
Chicago, have purchased the interests of 
Phil Suka and “Shorty” Price in the Mis- 
sion Rubber Co. Mr. Suka has joined the 
recently-organized H. C. Lien Rubber Co. 
and Mr. Price is now affiliated with the 
Western Rubber Products Co. 

A unique promotion in support of sales 
of its basketballs was recently launched 
by the W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. Twenty- 
five basketballs (one each day at noon) 
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were cast overboard from the deck of the 
S.S. President Wilson during the recent 
maiden voyage of that ship from Los An- 
geles to the Orient. To each ball was 
attached a brass capsule requesting the 
finder to return the ball and the message 
to Voit Rubber headquarters, with a Voit 
Sports Chest to be awarded to such find- 
ers. Oceanographers at Scripps Institute 
at La Jolla, Calif., have requested data on 
the drift of the balls. 


E. R. “Eddie” Evans and C. L. 
“Charley” Arends have joined California 
Rubber Products, Inc., as sales manager 
and factory manager, respectively. Mr. 
Evans was most recently associated with 
the Patterson-Ballagh organization and 
prior to that with the Mare Island Rubber 
Laboratory. He also spent many years 
with the local Firestone organization. Mr. 
Arends was most recently with the Master 
Processing Co. 


Howard C. Lien, who sold his interests 
in the Atlas Sponge Rubber Co. a few 
years ago and who has been operating a 
ranch property in Texas since, has re- 
turned to Los Angeles and has organized 
the H. C. Lien Rubber Co. at 1178 East 
63rd Street. The new company will manu- 
facture molded sponge rubber goods. Phil 
Suka, formerly a part owner of the Mis- 
sion Rubber Co., has joined the new com- 
pany. 





Bob Reese, purchasing agent of the local 
plant of American Anode, Inc., and assist- 
ant to R. A. Lees, general manager of the 
plant, has announced the birth of a third 
son, Charles David. 





H. O. Keefer, who was associated with 
the Huntington Rubber Co. before its re- 
cent acquisition by Voit Rubber, is now 
associated with the Union Rubber Co. 





The formation of the Stillman Rubber 
Co. at 12224 South Budlong Ave. has 
been announced by C. D. Stillman and 
H. W. Sears, both of whom were formerly 
associated with the Plastic and Rubber 
Products Co. The new company will man- 
ufacture mechanical goods, specializing in 
the use of Silastic rubber. 


Walter T. Deegan, associated with the 
Chicago office of the Monsanto Chemical 
Co., will henceforth cover the local area 
for that company. Charles Fetzner re- 
mains as local branch manager of Mon- 
santo. 


———- 


The birth of a daughter, Carolee Can- 
dise, to Mrs. Snyder, their first, was re- 
cently announced by B. R. “Bill” Snyder, 
popular local sales representative of the 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 


The local headquarters of the DuPont 
Rubber Chemicals Division has been moved 
from 5801 South Broadway to 845 East 
60th Street. The new telephone number is 
ADams 3-5206. A. J. “Lucky” Hawkins 
is the local representative for the Division. 
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Joins Brokerage Concern 





Alexis Tatistcheff 


Alexis Tatistcheff, formerly principal 
economist with the Combined Raw Ma- 
terials Board, has joined the brokerage 
firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane as manager of its hide and rubber 
department. Mr. Tatistcheff was also pre- 
viously associated with Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc., in New York City, as chief 
statistician. Company officers stated that 
the appointment was a consequence of the 
returning importance of free markets in 
those commodities in which free trading 
was suspended during the war. 


Thomas Joins General Latex 


Robert E. Thomas, previously chief 
chemist of the Midwest Rubber Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has joined the development 
staff of the General Latex & Chemical 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass., where he will 
specialize in latex dipping compounds. Mr. 
Thomas is a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College, and received a Master’s 
Degree at the University of North Caro- 
lina. He has been associated with the 
research and development of latex com- 
pounds for nearly twenty years. 


The consolidation of all the operations 
of the Avery Adhesive Label Corporation, 
producer of the well-known Kum-Kleen 
self-adhesive labels and tapes, at its re- 
cently completed plant in Monrovia, Calif., 
has been announced by H. Russell Smith, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the company. The new Monrovia plant 
now houses the company’s factory. 





The fiftieth anniversary picnic of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. was held at 
Euclid Beach Park, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
August 9. 


The Wetherbee Chemical Co., 525 Wash- 
ington Highway, Buffalo 21, N. Y., has 
been appointed sales and technical repre- 
sentatives for Allied Asphalt & Mineral 
Corp. in the western New York area. 


Recent Violence In Malaya 


Recurrent violence in Malaya has 
prompted the British House of Commons, 
under the urging of Colonial Secretary 
Creech Jones, to pass adequate emergency 
measures for the protection of life and 
property in that territory. Lord Listowel, 
Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, said 
that the police were satisfied that some 
of the crimes recently committed were 
not politically inspired. However, the 
Government, he said, was fully aware that 
Communist terrorists were behind many 
of the acts of violence. According to dis- 
patches from United Press correspond- 
ents, during May and June there were 50 
murders, many more attempts, and a 
dozen attacks in which rubber factories 
and plantations were destroyed. British 
High Commissioner Gen. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald in Singapore has stated that Britain 
would wage all-out war against the ter- 
rorists, to prevent them from “taking over 
the country.” 


Goodrich Announces Appointments 


Three new appointments were recently 
announced by the B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co. H. F. Miller was named produc- 
tion manager of plants with headquarters 
in Cleveland, Ohio. A plant manager in 
Akron since 1942, Mr. Miller is a gradu- 
ate of Purdue University, and has been 
associated with Goodrich since 1926. Sec- 
ond of the appointments went to H. B. 
Warner, who was named plant manager of 
the Avon Lake Experimental Station. Mr. 
Warner is a graduate of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and joined the company in 1939 as 
a chemist at the main plant in Akron. In 
1940 he was transferred to the Niagara 
Falls Geon plant, where he was made 
plant manager in 1942. Since May of this 
year he has been serving as assistant to 
the vice-president of manufacturing, W. I. 
Burt. F. C. Hands was named as produc- 
tion manager of Plant 3, in Akron, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Miller. Associated with Good- 
rich since 1935, Mr. Hands is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois. 


Shell Chemical Opens Texas Unit 


A new multi-million dollar chemical 
plant for the manufacture of methyl ethyl 
ketone and secondary butyl alcohol is now 
on stream at Houston, Texas, company 
officials of the Shell Chemical Corp. an- 
nounced recently. The third of its type 
to be brought on stream by the company, 
the new plant is said to increase the 
firm’s capacity for these products by 
150%. The new unit is part of a $3,- 
000,000 expansion program undertaken by 
the company in 1946. The entire program 
is expected to be completed sometime this 
year. 


Opens New York Sales Office 


Mineral Pigments Corp., Muirkirk, Md., 
has opened a New York sales office at 
1261 Broadway, with George M. Fergu- 
son in charge as district sales manager. 
Mr. Ferguson will serve in a sales and 
technical capacity in the greater New 
York area. The company will complete 
this year at its Muirkirk plant an initial 
$350,000 expansion of its program. 
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Arnold H. Smith, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and member of the board of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
was recently elected president of the com- 
pany, with offices in Montreal. Mr. Smith 
was educated in Akron, Ohio, and at the 
Armour Institute of Technology in Chi- 
cago, Ill, where he received his B.S. 
degree in Chemical Engineering in 1917. 
He was associated with the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, D. C., from 
1917 to 1919; with the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company’s research laboratories 
from 1919 to 1921, and with the Thermoid 
Co. in 1921 and 1922. Mr. Smith entered 
Monsanto’s Rubber Service Laboratory at 
Akron in 1922, serving successively as 
technical sales manager and assistant sales 
manager. From 1930 through 1940, he 
was stationed in London, first as manager 
of the rubber chemical department, and 
later as a director of Monsanto Chemicals, 
Ltd. Mr. Smith was transferred to St. 
Louis, Mo. in 1940. as manager of 
petroleum chemical sales, and in 1944 be- 
came assistant director of the foreign de- 
partment. He was later named director 
of Monsanto’s Foreign Department. In 
1946 Mr. Smith was appointed acting man- 
ager of Monsanto (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
He was elected a vice-president and a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Canadian subsidiary on January 1, 1948. 


The membership of Local 113, United 
Rubber Workers of America (CIO), re- 
cently voted to accept the latest wage pro- 
posals advanced by representatives of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. The 
company increase altogether amounts to an 
average boost of 11 cents per hour, Thomas 
Rice, publicity director of the local, re- 
ported. 

The new contract specifies an increase 
of 10 cents per hour to all day and time 
cycle workers, plus two paid statutory holi- 
days. All piece workers get an increase 
of 9 cents per hour while engaged in in- 
centive production, plus tavo paid statutory 
holidays. Piece workers get 10 cents per 
hour when they are required by operating 
conditions to work on a day rate basis. 


William E. Ecclestone has been appoint- 
ed assistant manager of the Central On- 
tario Division of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
according to an announcement by Carl B. 
Cooper, general sales manager. Mr. Ec- 
clestone was formerly in charge of the 
Maritimes Division. His promotion brings 
him to Toronto, where he will be sta- 
tioned at the Company’s branch office at 


Fleet and Bathurst. Born in St. Cath- 
erines, Mr. Ecclestone has been associ- 
ated with Goodyear for a number of 
years. 
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A few months ago the Polymer Corp., 
Sarnia, adopted the brand name Polysar to 
distinguish between its different types of 
GR-S and butyl synthetic rubber. In ac- 
cordance with this procedure, the follow- 
ing code designations have been assigned 
the various rubbers by the company: 


ORR Equivalent 
Standard GR-S 


Polymer Code 


Polysar S 


Polysar S-10 GR-S-10 
Polysar S-17 GR-S-17 
Polysar S-20 GR-S-20 
Polysar S-50 GR-S-50 
Polysar S-65 GR-S-65 
Polysar S-AC GR-S-AC 


GR-S-X-345 
¥R-S-X-371 

GR-S Latex Type I 

wR-S Latex Type II 

R-S Latex Type IV 
R-S Latex Type V 

(No equivalent) 


Polysar S-X-345 

Polysar S-X-371 

Polysar S Latex I 
Polysar S Latex IT ( 
Polysar S Latex IV (€ 
Polysa~ S Latex V ( 
Polysar SS 300 


I 
7 


Polysar N 300 GR-A 

Polysar NP 450 (No equivalent) 
Polysar Butyl 100 GR-I R-2 
Polysar Butyl 200 GR-I-50 


GR-I R-13 
GR-I R-15 


Polysar Butyl 201 
Polysar Butyl 202 
Polysar Butyl 300 
Polysar Butyl 301 
Polysar Buty! 400 


Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., the Ca- 
nadian affiliate of National Adhesives, has 
just completed the construction of a glue 
and adhesives plant which will replace the 
original installation operated in Montreal, 
Canada, for many years. According to 
National Starch Products, Inc., the parent 
company, the new installation, with the 
recently remodeled factory at Toronto, will 
produce a complete line of liquid adhesives, 
pastes, resin and rubber glues, flexible and 
non-warp glues, as well as specialty prod- 
ucts for use by the paper and textile in- 
dustries. A substantial tonnage of animal 
glue and technical gelatin will also be pro- 
duced in the unit. 


A new plasticizer plant, said to be the 
only one of its kind in Canada, will be 
in production at Shawinigan Falls this 
autumn, W. G. Bartram, president of 
Canadian Resins and Chemicals, Ltd., an- 
nounced recently. Canadian Resins has also 
announced plans for the construction of 
a new plant for the production of ther- 
mosetting resins and a 50% expansion 
in an existing vinyl resin plant. 


An open end wage agreement between 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and the 
URW, was announced recently by local 
union officials in New Toronto, Ontario. 
Under the new agreement wages can be 
negotiated after a 30 day notice by the 
union, though the present contract does 
not expire until January 31, 1950. 





Arnold H. Smith 


Elected president of Monsanto Chemical 


Co. of Canada, Ltd. 








Diamond Alkali Arranges Loan 


Diamond Alkali Co., Painesville, Ohio, 
one of the country’s largest producers of 
basic chemicals, has announced completion 
of negotiations with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. for a commitment to borrow 
$10,000,000 at 3%. The loan matures July 
1, 1968. First Boston Corp. acted as agent 
for the company in negotiating the loan. 
The loan was arranged to permit the com- 
pany to round out a $30,000,000 program 
of expansion and product development, 
which includes construction of a chlorine 
caustic soda plant at Houston, Texas, and 
extensive modernization of the company’s 
main operations at Painesville, Ohio, and 
of plants in Cincinnati, Ohio, Dallas, Tex., 
and Kearney, N. J. Increased demand for 
Chlorowax, the company’s synthetic resin, 
and other products, made necessary the 
construction of the additional facilities, 
company officials stated. 


Long-Life Tire Predicted 


Dr. Waldo L. Semon, director of pio- 
neering research of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
recently addressed the members of - the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Advertising Club where 
he predicted that the automobile tire will 
eventually wear as long as the automobile 
on which it is originally placed. He also 
pointed out the continually increasing use 
of rubber in every phase of life and de- 
scribed the new research center of his com- 
pany at Brecksville, Ohio. 


Form Rain Apparel Association 


Forty rainwear contractors in the New 
York City area have formed an organi- 
zation known as the Association of Rain 
Apparel Contractors, Inc., with offices at 
1192 Broadway. The group will make 
agreements with rainwear manufacturers’ 
associations, conclude contracts with labor 
unions and generally foster cooperation 
among its members. 
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Named Pigment Sales Director 





F.A.C. Wardenburg 


Frederic A. C. Wardenburg, European 
office manager of E. J. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., has been appointed direc- 
tor of sales of the Pigments Department 
in Wilmington, Del., succeeding Dr. D. H. 
Dawson, whose promotion from director 
of sales to assistant general manager was 
recently announced. Dr. Charles J. Har- 
rington, who has been technical representa- 
tive in the London office since January, 
was appointed to fill Mr. Wardenburg’s 
position. Mr. Wardenburg has been with 
the company for 20 years, starting with it 
soon after he received a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in mechanical engineering from 
Princeton University. From 1928 to 1933 
he was in the Engineering Department, 
and from 1933 to 1937 he served in the 
London office. On his return to Wilming- 
ton in 1937 he headed the foreign ex- 
change section of the Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, and later became manager of the 
banking and foreign exchange section. 
From March, 1942, to March, 1944, Mr. 
Wardenburg served as assistant treasurer 
of the Remington Arms Co., a Du Pont 
subsidiary. He returned to London in 
1944, but later moved to the Explosives 
Department for work on the atomic energy 
program which the company undertook for 
the government. In May, 1945, he became 
manager of the European office, a position 
he held until his new assignment. 


Services offered by Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., consultant firm of New York City, 
covering physical measurements and prod- 
uct evaluation ‘are outlined in a new bro- 
chure made available by that concern. 
Copies are available on request to the com- 
pany. 


An information commttee for the So- 
ciety of Plastics Industry has been formed 
in Canada. The new committee, under the 
chairmanship of D. C. Bythell, of Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., will disseminate infor- 
mation on the country’s rapidly expanding 
plastics industry. 
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Zimmerman Named To New Post 


Henry J. Zimmerman, general traffic 
manager of the B. F. Goodrich Co. since 
1921, has been named assistant to the vice- 
president and assigned to special adminis- 
trative duties. Mr. Zimmerman has spent 
his entire business career at Goodrich, and 
is the oldest employee in point of service, 
having joined the company in 1900. He 
has been a member of the Great Lakes 
Shippers Advisory Board since its incep- 
tion, and is a director of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. Mr. Zimmerman 
has been a chairman of the transportation 
committee of the Akron Chamber of Com- 
merce, and has served in various capacities 
on the traffic committee of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association. Mr. Zimmer- 
man was succeeded as traffic manager by 
Richard W. Corns, who joined the com- 
pany in 1934. After attending the Uni- 
versity of Akron, Mr. Corns worked as a 
sales analyst at Goodrich until 1941, when 
he was transferred to the traffic depart- 
ment. 


Offers Road Hazard Guarantee 


Pennsylvania Rubber .Co., Jeannette, 
Penna., introduced an unconditional road 
hazard guarantee on tires produced by 
the company on July 1. Under the new 
warranty, dealers are now at liberty to 
guarantee all lines of Pennsylvania tires 
against damage occurring from normal 
road hazards up to 18 months. Dealers 
are authorized to replace a damaged tire 
with a new one, charging the customer 
only for the time that the old one was in 
use. Passenger tires are guaranteed from 
nine to eighteen months under the new 
arrangement. Truck tires are guaranteed 
for six months and tractor tires for 
twenty-four months. 


Personnel Changes at Rempel 


Rempel Manufacturing, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio, has announced the election of Carl 
Gish, former factory superintendent, as 
first vice-president of the company, suc- 
ceeding Charles Clark, who resigned re- 
cently. At the same time, it was announced 
that D. E. Crabbe, comptroller of the com- 
pany, has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors to fill a vacancy. Officers reelected 
included D. G. Rempel, president, J. W. 
Shira, president of the Oak Rubber Co. 
of Ravenna, Ohio, as second vice-president, 
and Ruth Rempel, secretary and treasurer. 
Frank Pfeifenroth was named factory su- 
perintendent, succeeding Mr. Gish. 


Dirigibles Due For Comeback 


According to Max Pruss, one of the 
few survivors of Germany’s once renowned 
zeppelin fleet, the great days of the dirig- 
ible are still ahead. Recently interviewed 
in Frankfurt, Germany, Mr. Pruss de- 
clared that the Goodyear Company is cur- 
rently building huge dirigibles designed 
to carry 200 passengers, almost three 
times more than the biggest German zep- 
pelin, Hindenburg, which had a capacity 
of 72 passengers. 


Personnel Changes At Gameron 





J. Scheuermann 


At the last quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Cameron Ma- 
chine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., J. Scheuer- 
mann was elected vice-president of the 
company, and vice-president of Cameron 
Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd. Mr. 
Scheuermann is also sales manager of the 
company. At the same meeting, Ross 
Mekeel was elected secretary of the com- 
pany. Mr. Mekeel has served for many 
years as purchasing agent and will con- 
tinue in that capacity. Tom Carter, for- 
merly of the New Design Department, 
was appointed manager of the Engineering 
Department, succeeding Mr. Donnelly. 
R. W. Cummings has’ resigned as secre- 
tary of the company, and after a three 
months vacation will return to act as sales 
representative. in the southern states. E. 
J. Ward was named to fill one of Mr. 
Cummings’ previous positions as service 
manager. 


Appointed Export Agents 


Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc., import- 
ers and dealers in rubber and latex, 110 
State St., Boston 9, Mass.,. have been ap- 
pointed export agents for the products of 
the Malrex Chemical Co.. and the Buna- 
tak Chemical Co., both of Malden, Mass. 
Malrex material includes mold and rubber 
lubricants, plasticizers, bonding agents, rub- 
ber finishes and color pastes, while Buna- 
tak manufactures a line of palsticizers, 
tackifiers and processing aids. 


West Coast Representative 


Walter H. Del Mar has been appointed 
West Coast representative of Adamson 
United Co., Akron, Ohio, manufacturer 
of compression molding presses and other 
rubber and plastics processing machinery. 
Mr. Del Mar, a graduate mechanical en- 
gineer, will engineer installations not only 
of presses but of all types of plastics 


plants. He has set up his headquarters in 
Los Angeles, Calif., at 5140 Crenshaw 
Blvd. 
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OBITUARIES 
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Curtis J. Harwick 


Curtis John WHarwick, president and 
founder of the Harwick Standard Chem- 
ical Co., Akron, Ohio, died at his home 
in Akron after an illness of three weeks, 
on July 26. Born on April 18, 1900, Mr. 
Harwick attended school in Athens, Ohio, 





University of 


from the 
He then joined the B. F. 


and graduated 
Akron in 1926, 
Goodrich Co. as.a chemist, remaining 
with that organization until 1932. Upon 
leaving Goodrich, Mr. Harwick organized 
the Standard Chemical Co., for the manu- 
facture of compounding materials for rub- 
ber and other industries. In 1946, his 
business was incorporated under the name 
of the Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
Mr. Harwick was a member of Phi Delta 
Theta fraternity and the American Chem- 
ical Society. He was also a member of 
a number of social clubs, including the 


Portage Country Club of Akron. Mr. 
Harwick was a member of the Akron 
Chamber of Commerce and a_ Director 
in the Akron Savings & Loan Co. He is 


survived by his wife and two children. 


Yasujuro Nikaido 


Yasujuro Nikaido, retired head chemist 
of the former Michigan Chemical Co., 
died on June 22 at his home in Essex- 
ville, Mich., after a lingering illness. He 
was 80 years old. Mr. Nikaido came to 
this country as a young man from Japan 
and graduated from the University of 
Nebraska, where he specialized in the 
study of the beet sugar industry. He went 
to the Michigan Chemical Co. as head 
chemist in 1918, and during his more 
than 20 years of work there patented 
several valuable chemical formulas for 
fertilizers and vulcanization of rubber. He 
was an emeritus member of ACS, having 


joined in 1900. 
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George W. Dolan 


George W. Dolan, chairman of the 
board of the Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
died on July 24 at St. Clare’s Hospital 
in New York City at the age of 46. Born 
in Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Dolan attended 
Western Reserve University. He became 
associated with the Mathieson concern in 
1930, and later was appointed manager 
of its carbon dioxide division. In 1944 
he was elected president of the company, 
and this year he was elected cliairman of 
the board. He was also president of the 
Southern Carbonic Co. of New York, and 
the Bray Chemical Co. of Chicago, IIL, 
as well as a member of the advisory 
board of the Marine Midland Trust Co. 
During the recent war, he was assistant 
chief of the Chemical Warfare Service, 
United States Army Procurement Dis- 
trict 1. Mr. Dolan was a member of the 
New York Athletic Club, the Winged 
Foot Golf Club and other athletic and 
social organizations. His wife and son 
survive. 


Edgar Josephson 


Edgar Josephson, research chemist, and 
former second vice-president of the Laurel 
Rubber Co, Garfield, N. J., died on July 
17 at his home in Passaic, N. J. He was 
64 years old. Mr. Josephson was gradu- 
ated from the Columbia University School 
of Chemistry in 1900. Two years later, 
he joined the Pantasote Co., manufacturers 
of artificial leather in Passaic. He left 
that organization to found the Laurel Co., 
of which he was a director as well as a 
vice-president, prior to his retirement sev- 
eral years ago. Mr. Josephson was active 
in Rotary Club affairs, and for a quarter 
of a century represented the Passaic chap- 
ter at the annual conventions of the in- 
ternational organization. He was also a 
chairman of the Passaic Board of Library 
Trustees and a trustee of the first Con- 
gregational Church in that city. His wife 
and two children survive. 


Arthur C. Corwin 


Arthur C. Corwin, manager of the Sal- 
vage Department of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., died on July 6 at his home in Akron 
at the age of 64. Mr. Corwin was born 
in Sparta, Ohio, and went to Akron and 
to Goodrich in 1919. He was in the same 
department for 29 years, and would have 
been eligible for retirement in October. 
Before joining Goodrich, Mr. Corwin was 
district school superintendent in Seneca 
County, Ohio. At Goodrich, he was the 
first president of the Ten Year Club, a 


member of the Foremen’s Club, and the’ 


Twenty Year Club. Services were held on 
July 9 at the Kenmore Methodist Church, 
with interment in Bloomfield cemetery, Mt. 
Gilead, Ohio, on July 10. Mr. Corwin 
leaves his wife, two daughters and a son. 


Boyd M. Steele 


Boyd Mager Steele, finance director of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in Aus- 
tralia, died on July 23, while en route 
to the United States. Mr. Steele, who 
was 44 years old, died of a heart at- 
tack aboard the S.S. Lakemba two days 
out of Honolulu, while on his way home 
on a periodic leave. He joined Good- 
year immediately after his graduation 
from the University of Virginia in 1926. 
Mr. Steele did both operating and sales 
work before going to the India plant 
as auditor in 1928. Later, he was office 
manager of the Goodyear-Java organiza- 
tion and went to Australia in 1939. He 
was appointed finance director in 1942. 
Mr. Steele was buried at sea on July 24. 
His wife survives. 


Carey L. Youngs 


Carey L. Youngs, vice-president, secre- 
tary and a director of the Youngs Rubber 
Corp., New York City, died at his home 
in New York on August 9. Born in 
Lansing, New York, Mr. Youngs received 
his education in that state. Surviving are 
his brothers, Arthur M. Youngs, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company, Merle 
L. Youngs, a vice-president of the com- 
pany, and his wife. 


Harry G, Smit 
treasurer of the 


Harry G. Smith, 
& Supply Co., 


Pennsylvania Rubber 
Cleveland, Ohio, since 1908, died on July 
29 in Cleveland. He was 70 years old. 
Mr. Smith had been associated with the 
rubber industry for almost half a cen- 
tury. 








Offer Joint Chemical Program 


-The program of the National Indus- 
trial. Chemical Conference will run con- 
currently with the National Chemical Ex- 
position at the Chicago Coliseum from 
October 12 to 16, officials of the American 
Chemical Society revealed recently. Plans 
are progressing for a schedule of events 
which will include talks on such broad 
subjects as chemical markets, chemistry 
in general industry, management of re- 
search, and frontiers of chemistry. Fea- 
tured at the exposition will be a technical 
bureau. Here personal information will be 
dispensed to all who are in attendance 
who have some particular problem rela- 
tive to the chemical industry. 


Mohawk Rubber Strike Ends 


A two-day strike of entployees at the 
Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
ended on July 23, and company officials re- 
ported that production was resumed im- 
mediately. Union officials of the URW, 
termed the brief walkout a wildcat stop- 
page in urging the return to work. About 
80 tire builders affected by the strike 
walked out in a dispute over a new wage 
rate system. A company announcement 
stated that the workers had agreed to 
give the new scale a trial for an in- 
definite period. 
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New Low Price 


$10.00 


Vols. Il & Ill 

& x 9 inches 

1670 Pages 
Completely Indexed 


Vols. Il & Ill 
ONLY 


Volume |! out of print 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES 


by Frederick Marchionna 


This valuable bibliography on Latex and Rubber Derivatives and their Industrial Ap- 
plications is now being offered at a new low price of $10.00, the two-volume set (former 


price, $20.00) 











THE TWO VOLUMES CONTAIN 


@ ABSTRACTS of all patents on Latex issued from July, 1932 to 
January, 1937 in the United States, England, France and Germany. 

@ ABSTRACTS of all patents on Derivatives from the earliest develop- 
ments through January, 1937. 

@ ABSTRACTS of every essential technical article published during 
these same periods throughout the world—a total of almost 4000 
abstracts. 




















As an added feature of great value, each chapter is supplemented by a complete sum- 
mary of the subject covered, written by the author or other leading authorities, in- 
cluding such recognized experts as John McGavack, Philip Shidrowitz, C. L. Beal, D. F. 
Twiss, G. A. Richter, M. O. Schur, A. Szegvari, Harry L. Fisher, L. B. Sebrell and E. J. 











Morris. 
New Low Price 
$10.00 (POSTPAID) 
(Add 2% Sales Tax for copies mailed to N. Y. City) 
| ° PUBLISHED BY 
| RUBBER AGE 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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I n terms of physical size alone, the Johnson Joint could 
hardly be called big machinery. But in its ability to save 
time and trouble, and promote plant efficiency, its stature 
approaches anything the industry has ever seen. 

The Johnson Joint was designed to go after the old stuff- 
ing box and steam fit troubles in a business-like way, and it 
literally knocks the stuffing out of them. There’s no pack- 
ing of any kind. There’s no oiling required, ever. There’s 
no adjusting — the higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. 
There’s little to fear from misalignment — with provision 
for both lateral and angular movement built right in. Note 
besides how neatly it provides for more efficient syphon 
drainage, through the same head that admits the steam. 

In dollars and cents, what does all this add up to? Well 
«+» enough at least to pay the cost of switching over to 
Johnson Joints in just a short while. Enough certainly to 
make the Johnson Joint too big to overlook. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 
868 WOOD STREET, THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 









Write for liter- 
ature and the 
name of your 
nearby Johnson 
representative. 
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Brown Low Temperature Radiamatic 


The Low Temperature Radiamatic, which provides a 
means of controlling low temperature processes where a 
thermocouple or thermometer bulb cannot be placed in 
contact with or sufficiently close to the work to obtain 
reliable readings, is the latest instrument development 
of the Brown Instrument Co., 4480 Wayne Ave., Phila- 
delphia 44, Penna. It can be used where vibration and 
shock would damage other temperature measuring 





means, and is already finding application on rubber and 
plastic mills, plastic finishing rolls, and continuous cur- 
ing ovens. 

The new low-temperature radiation pyrometer in- 
cludes a complete system which consists of: (1) A low- 
range Radiamatic head. which is designed for optimum 
sensitivity in the region of longer wave lengths en- 
countered in temperature under 1,000° F.; (2) A con- 
trol box which is designed to control the temperature of 
the Radiamatic head, plus the reference junction of the 
temperature of the thermopile, at approximately 120° 
plus or minus one degree. Actually, it maintains the 
reference junction temperature constant to a fraction 
of a degree; (3) An electronic recorder, circular or strip 
chart model, with control features if desired. The re- 
corder is built with a special measuring circuit for use 
with the low-range Radiamatic head. 

The low-range Radiamatic system will respond to 
temperature changes of one or two degrees Fahrenheit 
within the span of ambient temperature to 212° F. It is 
offered as an uncalibrated unit only, since any calibra- 
tion would depend upon its use under black body con- 
ditions or on a target of known emissivity. On many 
practical applications of the low-range Radiamatic, 
black body conditions do not exist, nor is accurate data 
on the emissivity of various substances at these lower 
temperatures readily available. Furthermore, on most 
applications the ability to control a process and repro- 
duce the quality, of a product is of much greater im- 
portance than the knowledge of the absolute tempera- 
ture. Sighting tubes or other sight-limiting devices will 
be tailored to an application. 

Conditions favorable to successful operation are: (1) 
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Resilient!—absorbs shock and strain with- 
out tearing—holds its shape under stress . . . all 
made possible by the tough one-piece, no metal 
construction of this BETTIS DUAL Pipe 
Wiper of Perbunan rubber. Perbunan was chosen 
for its ruggedness under heavy frictional wear 
and extremes of heat and cold plus its resistance 
to oils, tearing, and cutting. 


New uses for Perbunan are constantly being 
discovered in all kinds of industries . . . for 


flexible parts in plant machinery . . . and for the finished product itself. 
Perbunan’s long-wearing qualities and resistance to rubber-destroying 
fluids and temperature extremes have improved products and lowered 
maintenance costs in many cases. 


Versatile Perbunan is readily adaptable to complex molds. It can 

be compounded in varying degrees of hardness and combined with other plas- 
tics to improve their properties. For further information on the 

applications and compounding possibilities of Perbunan, please write to: 
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PERBUNAN 


The special rubber that resists 
oil, air, water, heat, cold and time 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 
Esso Building 
15 W. 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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10> Antifo am A NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT?) 


Work temperatures between ambient and 1000° F., 
preferably the lower temperatures; (2) A relatively 
also saves money high emissivity—in any event it should remain constant 


within a small percentage of its nominal value; (3) 
in rubber industry Ample sighting area—the full target area is a three and 

one-half inch diameter circle at 12 inches from the lens; 
other target areas in accordance with the same ratio: 
(4) Ambient temperature surrounding Radiamatic head 
always below 120° F. and not subject to rapid fluctua- 
tions. 

At the left in the accompanying illustration is a de- 
vice for maintaining constant temperature in the radia- 
tion pyrometer, which is shown at the right and bottom 
of the illustration. 





Gem Self-Contained Dust Collectors 


A line of small, portable, self-contained dust col- 
lectors, with air capacities ranging from 550 to 1,350 
cubic feet of air per minute, is announced by Parsons 
Engineering Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. Marketed 
under the trade-name of “Gem,” these new units are 
available in four sizes and designed to be set close to 
the source of dust by merely attaching pipe or flexible 
tube to collector inlet. 

er ee Sree eee SP naprEne HM | Gem dust collectors are said to be applicable for filter- 
| ing and collecting practically all types of industrial dust 
In making neoprene rubber coated fabric work gloves, such as silica, talc, rubber, starch, iron, feldspar, ce- 
the Edmont Manufacturing Co. of Coshocton, Ohio, found 
that ordinary foam inhibitors did not reduce surface 
tension of the latex enough to prevent air from being 
entrapped in the dipped film. As a result, air bubbles in 
the coating made the cost of rejects abnormally high. The 
use of DC Antifoam A in a concentration of about 1 part 
per 12,000 parts of dry rubber solids, reduced the surface 
tension materially. 


DC Antifoam A is also used to prevent foaming during the 
concentration and purification of various synthetic latices. 
Unlike most defoamers DC Antifoam A is effective during 
vacuum concentration or steam distillation. In the con- 
centration of neoprene and in the purification of buta- 
diene-styrene copolymers, DC Antifoam A is effective in 
concentrations ranging from 6 to 5,000 parts per million. 
More information about DC Antifoam A is given in leaflet 
16-3. 


Our two silicone release agents, DC Mold Release Emul- 
sion No. 35 and DC Mold Release Fluid decrease operating 
costs, reduce scrap and improve the quality of all kinds 
of molded rubber goods. 





PHOTO, COURTESY EDMONT MANUFACTURING CO. 





DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street * Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Los Angeles: 1514 S. Hope St. «© New York: Empire State Building 


One of the new Gem dust col- 


Dallas: 2722 Taylor St. « Atlanta: 34 North Ave. N.E. lectors available to industry. 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto - 
England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 


ment, tobacco, zinc, lead and wood. High efficiency of 
the units prevents heat loss by returning the filtered air 

PHONE OUR NEAR- , to the room. 
EST BRANCH OFFICE <A Incorporating many features found only in larger 
cau Denes PA : duct collecting equipment, this completely packaged Par- 
PHLET NO. C 12V | ; sons product is recommended specifically for use where 
CORNING SILICONE Gi no central dust collecting system is available and where 
MOLD RELEASE the air volume for the proper handling of a dust prob- 


AGENTS ; . N SEL lem is relatively small. 
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@ Qvick-reading 
@ Convenient 
@ Accurate 


Rule Calculator gives 


relative humidity readings orang ites 
nates charts and tables. Entire uni m3 
edly constructed of metal, including 
tte Weston dial-type thermometers, = 
viding readings accurate to + 1% 
general conditions. 


Simplified Slide 






















ALL-METAL 


THERMOMETERS 





Featuring readability, refia- 
bility and rugged construc- 
tion. Available in models for 
industrial applications in 
required stem lengths and 


ranges; also models for 
laboratory use. 














istributors, Of Con 


d 
Available through sak aeeneeles 


sult your lecal WEST 










ment Corporation 


1 instry' 
Weston Electrice Newark 5, N. 4. 


617 Frelinghuysen Avenve. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Wills Sub-Zero Tumbler 


Sub-zero rotary “dry ice” tumblers are currently be- 
ing featured by the Wills Rubber Trimming Machine 
Co., Canton 1, Ohio. The standard model will efficiently 
handle 400 pounds of rubber together with the required 
amount of “dry ice” in one batch. Deflashing time 
depends on the characteristics of compound, thickness 
and location of flash, plus the amount of “dry ice” used. 





The Wills sub-zero tumbler is constructed entirely of 
steel and cast iron, the drum rolled out of %-inch steel 
plate and the frame consisting of 4-inch H-beams welded 
together. The freezing drum is insulated with Styro- 
foam of 2-inch thickness, and the insulation is pro- 
tected by a sheet metal casing. The entire chassis may 
be tilted in either direction while in rotation to insure 
thorough mixing of the “dry ice” with the rubber. The 
tilting mechanism also permits quick unloading. The 


loading hopper has a wide mouth to receive material. 


The unit is provided with a controlled variable speed. 
and operates with a 2 h.p. motor, 60-cycle, 220-440 
volts. All shafting is carried on oil-sealed ball bearing 
pillow blocks. The over-all length of the chassis is 84 
inches, and the chassis width is 66 inches. The drum is 
60 inches long, with an inside diameter of 35% inches. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 542 
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_ IMPROVES PRODUCT QUALITY 
EXTENDS AGING 2 TO 3 TIMES 
STABILIZERS IN SUNLIGHT, ULTRi 
TEMPERATURE TESTS... 
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HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


o— hows appointed St Sake 
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STABELAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Pes of stabilj 
e. Mizers for Py 
’ Br: €f PVC and Resin 
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ENGINEERED TO 
MEET YOUR 
PARTICULAR 

REQUIREMENTS iheadt ka 














COULTER RUBBER CUTTING MACHINES 
have been used successfully for years and 
years in the cutting of continuous volumetric 
control and stripping for Heels, Soles, Taps 


and other molded products. 


MODEL Al MODEL A3 


“ 


®@ Mode! Al for Heels @ Model A3 for Multi- 


at high speed pro- ple Heels and Taps 
duction, or short with or across stock 
runs. grain. 

@ Model A2 for Multi- @®Model A2S (Not 
ple Heels, Half and shown) for cutting 
Full Soles with crosswise of grain 
stock grain. of stock. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES SINCE 1896 


, : / a) 
44G4NC4 Geum ea: Machine 4 O 
; . INNECT A 





| . 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Heet-Master Double-Vat Kettle 


To meet the heating and melting problems introduced 
by new types of rubberized asphalt joint sealing com- 
pounds, the Heet-Master Double-Vat Kettle Model 120- 
DVP has been designed and produced by the Aeroil 
Products Co., West New York, N. J. 

This new unit, it is claimed, differs completely from 
all other previously known types of asphalt melting 





kettles and from the original complicated machines used 
for the heating and melting of these new rubberized 
asphalts. It uses a double boiler heating principle to 
provide uniform thermostatically controlled indirect heat- 
ing that is absolutely essential before application of all 
rubberized asphalt joint sealing compounds and has no 
engines, pumps or other similar mechanical equipment 
needing skilled operators and constant maintenance. 

Through an ingenious grouping of patented engineer- 
ing and heating methods, the new Model 120-DVP not 
only brings uniform heat to the compound from the 
sides and bottom of the kettle, but also from within the 
melting compound itself. To keep this uniform heat at 
the exact temperature required by the particular com- 
pound being used, a new type of valve, designed during 
the war for use on big Army bombers, has been adapted 
to permit the use of thermostatic controls on this kettle. 
It is claimed that this is the first practical application of 
automatic finger-tip temperature controls of this type 
on portable asphalt melting equipment. This means 
that once having lit the burners on the kettle, the op- 
erator then need only turn a knob dial to the exact tem- 
perature required and the burners automatically go on 
and off as heat may be needed to keep the melted ma- 
terial at the exact heat necessary for best operation. 

In addition to satisfying the unusual heating require- 
ments of these new compounds, the Aeroil Model 120- 
DVP features the patented Heet-Master principle of 
heating from the inside within a fully insulated kettle. 





SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 


From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 










NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS, Inc 


R.K O BUILDING. RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 20,N_Y 
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EQUIPMENT 


HAMMER MILLS 


Continuous full capacity | 


production. Hard iron, 
interchangeable grind- 
ing plates. Self-align- 
ing bearings. Auto- 
matic electro - magnet 
separator prevents 
tramp metals from en- 
tering grinds. Sturdy 
construction. Designed 
by experienced engi- 
neers whose reputation 
is founded upon doing 
things right. Literature 
available. Inquiries in- 
vited, 


ROBINSON MANUFACTURING co. 


ant: Muncy, Pa. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, INC. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7. N.Y. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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RPA NO. 3> 


RUBBER PEPTIZING AGENT 


by 
DU PONT 


* Shortens Breakdown Time 
* Reduces Breakdown Cost 


* Increases Capacity of Processing 
Equipment 

* Improves Processing Quality of 
Rubber Stocks 








BBER CHEMICALS 


E. 1. pu Pont DE Nemours & Co. (INc.) 


RE 
WILMINGTON 98, DELAWA 


NG 
BETTER tivi 
sie pape CHEMISTRY weer pre 


DU PONT RU 


BETTER —_ 














At Any Point in Its Cycle 


Balatas, Paras, etc. 


Feed Device Shown. 











FINE 
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CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


@ Safety Feature: Knife Can Be Stopped and Reversed 
@ Cuts Various Shaped Bales of Smoked Sheets, Crepes, 


@ Opening Under Knife Is 30” Wide by 20” high* 
@ No Water or Other Cutting Lubricant Necessary 


Special Feed and Take-Off Conveyors, Mechanical or Hy- 
draulic, Can Be Supplied in Place of Manually Operated 


Rigid Construction — Trouble Free Operation 


Our Engineering and Shop Facilities Are Available 
for Consultation and Development Service 





Front View 






Rear View: 


shows manually oper- 
ated stock feeding 
device as well as 
operating controls. 


WRITE FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS 


*4 KBWX has opening of 45” wide by 36” high 


3R on Ga ek on Gay a cum of oe 


TOOLS 179 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


























Ta 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


—for WEATHERING and FADING with 


ATLAS - OMETERS 


Twin-Are 
WEATHER . OMETER 
Tests Results Twice As Fast 


The new Atlas Twin 
-Arc Weather. 
Ometer has been developed “ 















ae Federal Specifications call 
hours in the Aue ct, tetng 
as sing] 
Weather-Ometer, this nas oe ~ 
cut in half in the Atlas Twin-Arc. 


Seelosive Atlas Twin-Are 
eter features: 
= rmponsiare control. 
« Unlimited Tange and c 
ontrol 
. and Water Spray Periods. i 


@ and automatic tim 
4. Insulated test chamber” 


5. Operates con 
tinuously 24 hours without manual atten- 


6. Carbon cost 28¢ per day. 
7. Full automatic—Safe 


ht and Water 
cut Cycle switch—Aut ; 
reading condo adjusting a — be 
cost in hal‘), jor — Reactance Coil (cut power 


The 1 
high anile Arc Model is a 


is not required, Ps” ™ahine where 

















Specim ns are rot 
ae Enclosed Violet yer 
atur - 

t approach to ® 
oo imate o the filtered air is auto- 
eal Peontrolled. Proper 
~ evaporation, ve oble with a 
or soso we see en holders and ex- 
wide Vv 











posure ™ 





@ Originators and sole manufacturers of accel- 
erated testing devices for a quarter of a century. 
Fade-Ometer, Weather-Ometer, Launder-Ometer 
are used all over the world as accepted stand- 
ard testing machines. 





ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


61 West Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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| BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 





The Uses of Hevea for Food in Relation to its Domestica- 
tion. By Russell J. Seibert. Reprinted from the Annals of 
the Missouri Botanical Garden, 2315 Tower Grove Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 7 x 10% in. 8 pp. 


This interesting pamphlet raises the question as to how 
the Hevea tree became domesticated. In a consideration of 
all the factors involved, the author maintains that the 
domestication of a semi-wild Hevea as a food source, must 
also be taken into consideration. The pamphlet states that 
the presence of the tree in a great degree of variability, tes- 
tifies to its use as a food plant by natives in South America. 
The author further states that the use of the Hevea seed 
has not as yet been fully exploited, and could readily be used 
as stock feed, as well as in industry. 

. 
PF Decals. Palm, Fechteler & Co., 220 West 22nd St., New 

York 18, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 


Designed to promote deealcomanias made by the company, 
this booklet imparts) iseful advertising information about 
this widely used mediym—the decal. eFatures of the decals 
discussed in the booklet! include their use for identification, 
for decorative purposes, for instructional purposes, and 
more. Six types-of Palm; Fechteler decals are described and 
illustrated: Novars, permanent name plates; Eversticks, for 
difficult surfaces; Engradals, for decorative purposes; Trans- 
lacs, for point-of purchase advertising; Syntrans, for use 
on trucks, trains, etc.; and Special Purpose, two sided 
decals for use on doors and windows. 

« 


Yale Load King Scales. The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 4530 
Tacony Street, Philadelphia 24, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 68 pp. 


Representing a series of six individual bulletins, bound in 
one volume, this over-all publication discusses dial scale 
applications as offered to industry by the company. Some of 
the scales outlined in the bulletins are the counting scale, 
bench and portable platform models, dormant platform 
models, crane scales and others. Dimensional drawings and 
capacity tables dfe--included.. Specification information is 
provided in all instances in tabular form, and there are many 
photographs of the different scales in their various uses. 

* 

Blends of Philblack O and Philblack A in Low Cost Natural 
Rubber Tire Treads. (Bulletin No. 13). Rubber Chemicals 
Division, Phillips Petroleum Co., Akron, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 
8 pp. 

One of a series of bulletins describing the use of the com- 
pany’s carbon blacks in various compounds, this bulletin dis- 
cusses the use of blends of Philblack O and A in different 
natural tire tread stocks. Physical data tables which compare 
the use of Philblacks with channel black in these compounds 
is included. Standard information as to tensile, hardness, 
gravity, elongation, etc., of the different test recipes is also 


included. 
« 


'Electromatic Testing Machine. (Bulletin No. 37). Tinius 


Olsen Testing Machine Co., Easton Rd., Willow Grove, 

Penna. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp. 

This bulletin provides a discussion of the Olsen company’s 
new electromatic testing machine as to specifications, ca- 
pacities and use. Photographs are included which illustrate 
the various features of the testing machine, and the man- 
ner in which the operator may control the different opera- 





tions. 
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WEIGHS SHEET STOCK 
WITHOUT CONTACT 


NO CONTACT 
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MOVING SHEET 


Moving sheet is electronically weighed by 
passing between 2 capacitor plates. 


WA, bougue OYROW seroraticaliy and continu- 


ously weighs calendered sheeted material in process... 
indicates instantly any variation in weight of material 
passing through measuring heads...and_ records 
weight in ounces per square yard or other suitable units. 


By taking advantage of electronic principles, the 
Verigraph head measures without contacting material. 
Errors due to speed, surface irregularities and 
penetration of contacting-type measuring elements 
are eliminated, 


This Foxboro Verigraph Recording System is used on 
rubber and plastic sheeting by such leading companies 
as Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone, General, U. 8. Rub- 
ber, and Dow Chemicals. It 
reduces rejects, improves uni- 
formity, and can save tons of 
material annually. Write for 
Bulletin No. 234. The Fox- 
boro Company, 256 Nepon- 
set Ave., Foxboro, Mass., 
U.S. A. 


An exclusive Foxboro development, the 
Verigraph Weight Recorder applies the 
speed and sensitivity of electronics to 
weight recording. Simple to install and 
operate. Used by leading companies on 
critical calendering since 1926! 


FOXBORO 





RECORDING 
CONTROLLING 


: INDICATING 
INSTRUMENTS 
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VEGETABLE 






Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, 

or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 


Represented by 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron, Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles 















DAREX* Copolymer 





A Light Color, Low Density Reinforcing Agent 
For Compounding Natural and Synthetic Rubbers 


Imparts Properties You Want 


FOR SOLES AND HEELS— X43 imparts hard- 
ness with stiffness while improving flex 


life and abrasion resistance. 


FOR FLOORING— Darex Copolymer X43 im- 
proves ‘processing and imparts hardness 


without loss of resilience. 


FOR WIRE COVERINGS — Darex Copolymer 
X43 aids processing and improves dielectric 


properties, abrasion and cutting resistance. 


FOR MOLDED GOODS — Darex Copolymer 
X43 gives better mold flow, tear resistance 


and high impact strength. 





36 CENTS PER POUND 
IN CARLOADS 











DEWEY ann ALMY 
CHEMICAL CO. 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS 
*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


The Neoprene Latices. (Report No. 48-1). By E. P. Harts- 
field and J. R. Galloway. Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 
6 x 9Y% in. 8 pp. 


Brief descriptions of the properties and uses of currently 
manufactured neoprene latices are given in this technical 
report. Some of the different types discussed include those 
suitable for adhesives, saturants, foam sponge, and a wide 
range of dipped, coated and molded latex products.. Char- 
acteristics of the neoprene latices are furnished in tabular 
form, including specific gravity, initial pH, storage stability, 
mechanical stability, odor and color. Physical properties of 
neoprene latex films, including tensile and elongation, are 
also given. 

* 


The First Ten Years. Manchester Oil Refinery, Ltd., 10 
Dover St., London W. 1, England. 7 x.9 in. 32 pp. 


Published to mark the completion of 10 years of oil re- 
fining operations in Great Britain, this booklet describes in 
considerable detail the refinery operated by the. company in 
Manchester. Photographs are liberally used to depict the 
various operations of the refinery, regarded as one of the 
finest in England. The numerous products of the refinery 
are shown in flow chart form, as are the vacuum distillation, 
solvent extraction and de-waxing, and chemical treatment 


units. 
e 


Hydraulic Presses. (Bulletin No. 350). Erie Foundry Co., 
Erie, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 


Some of the various types of hydraulic presses manufac- 
tured by the company are described and illustrated in this 
bulletin. Presses discussed include multiple-opening platen 
presses of the strain plate type and the strain rod type, 
self-contained forming presses, mechanical goods presses, 
extrusion presses, molding presses and special purpose 
presses. A section of the bulletin is devoted to photographs 
which show the company’s presses at work in some of the 
largest rubber companies. 

* 


Dow Corning Silicone Mold Release Agents. Dow Corning 


Corp., Midland, Mich. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 


Information on the general properties of the company’s silicone 
mold releasing agents is presented in this pamphlet, as well as 
major applications in the fields of lubricating tire molds, and 
curing bags, and in the lubrication of molds for mechanical 
rubber goods, floor tile, and plastics. Several photographs 
illustrate procedures in application of the silicones. 


SAFE? 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 542 
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For Non-Marking 
Sole Compounds 





: ial ‘ f 7 , $) Ay Pad j 
; es a gre a - 


REGISTERED UNDER JU. S., No. 431,067 





Early in our pioneering efforts as flock pro- 
ducers, we recognized that the special needs of 
the Rubber Industry call for a special group of 
fillers. Here in "Filfloc” is a product developed 
specifically to enhance strength, as well as im- 
part non-marking qualities. Through experience 
and joint research with you, we furnish various 
types of "Filfloc’' to meet EXACTLY your needs 
for compounding crude, synthetic or reclaim. 


REQUEST FREE WORKING SAMPLES 





100 MOSHASSUCK ST., PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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HOW TO GET 
ALL THE STEAM 


your plant is rated for.. 








Send for a Seneca 


PLANT SURVEY FORM 


fill it out and return it to us. 


Seneca Engineers, skilled in proper fuel selection, 
carefully study your survey form as to plant equip- 
ment and recommend the best coal available for 
your use, 


Seneca arms you in your fight for better, less costly 
plant operation with the best and only dependable 
weapon—knowledge. 


Know the proper coal for your use—use it properly 
—and watch your operation costs go down and 
efficiency go up. 


This service is free. It is possible for Seneca to 
diagnose your fuel needs without bias or "selling 
angle" because Seneca handles all types of coal. 


Take advantage of this intelligent modern approach 
to an old problem. 


ENECA coat « mon 


MEXCORPORATION 


Norfolk * Boston °* 


90 WEST STREET 





Chicago 











NEW YORK 
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4q Ww P IRIDESCENCE 


in VINYL COMPOUNDS with 
e 


VINYLUM No, 45 


VINYLUM #45, a masterbatch of alumi- 
num powder and vinyl copolymer, permits 
the production of metallic and iridescent 
lusters in vinyl products with uniform 
color intensity. 


VINYLUM #45 utilizes a special vinyl 
copolymer, a dispersing agent of unusual 
efficiency, and ultra-fine polished alumi- 
num powder. The combination is com- 
pletely compatible with vinyl resins and 
plasticizers, doesn’t materially alter either 
the processing characteristics of the com- 
pound to which it is added or physical 
properties, such as, tensile strength and 
tear resistance. 


VINYLUM No. 45 
Is 


b EFFECTIVE # ® provides uniform col- 


oring throughout the 
mass. No streaking, 
separating or cluster- 
ing. 


- ECONOMICAL. eliminates the 10% 


to 15% dust loss oc- 
curring when ordi- 
nary aluminum pow- 
der is used. 


CLEAN « « s s ws eliminates dust con- 


tamination of plant 
and equipment. 


ie TIME-SAVING. reduces substantially 


the time required to 
incorporate alumi- 
num powder. 


¥ 


Write for samples and other data to 


ARGUS 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
INC. 
56 Clifton Place Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 




















REVIEWS (CONT’D) 





Comparison of Calcene T, Thermax and P-33 in Natural 
Rubber. (Columbia Pigments Data Sheet No. 48-1). 
Columbia Chemicals Div., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 


This pamphlet represents a compilation of test data and 
a discussion on the comparison of Calcene T as a replace- 
ment for Thermax and P-33 carbon blacks where light 
colored natural rubber stocks are desired. Test stocks were 
mixed and cured according to conventional practice. Results 
as to stress-strain, tear resistance, hardness, and permanent 
set were determined according to A.S.T.M. specifications. 
The pamphlet is illustrated with tables and graphs. 


Plastics, Molded-Laminated. (Bulletin No. CDP-578). Plas- 
tics Division, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 8% x 
11 in. 16 pp. 


This bulletin is devoted to a description of the design, mold- 
making, and molding facilities of the G-E Plastics Division and 
discusses the company’s sealing caps and sleeves, mycalex, sili- 
cone rubber, and G-E 1422 high frequency insulation. High and 
low pressure laminates are summarized along with G-E silent 
gears, bearings, decorative surfaces, translucent sheets, and name 
plate materials. Property tables are included for -handy refer- 
ence. 

* 


Baldwin Stress-Strain Recorder and Strain Followers. (Bul- 
letin 262). The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 
42, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. 

The basic principles of the various types of Baldwin re- 
corders are outlined in this bulletin, which gives the distin- 
guishing features of 24 different recorders for all common 
makes of testing machines; and describes more than 50 ex- 
tensometers, compressometers and deflectometers that can be 
used with the recorders. The bulletin also shows typical stress- 
strain curves as’ produced by recorders, and includes common 
testing accessories, and four types of strain gauges. 


Indonex Plasticizers With Various Fillers in Natural Rubber 
Stocks. (Circular No. 13-25). Chemical Products Depart- 
ment, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 8% x11 in. 6 pp. 


This booklet is the latest of a series on Indonex plasticizers 
and their uses in different stocks. The present study provides 
a reference as to the use of the plasticizer with various fillers 
in natural rubber stocks. Several tables indicate test results 
of formulations in which the plasticizer has been used as to 
plasticity, tensile, modulus, elongation, hardness, tear, resilience 
and compression set. 
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New Stock Cooling Rack 





This new Rack gives 
unobstructed access to 
three sides of each 
tray and offers a con- 
venient method for 


storing materials that’ 


require cooling or air 
drying. Trays are 
spring supported and 
can be quickly raised 
or lowered, free from 
all locking devices, 
Racks having 18 per- 
forated trays 36” x 
36” or plain surface 
trays 36” deep by 4 
ft. 6 ft. and 8 ft. 
long, can be furnished 
either stationary or 
mounted on casters, 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 EAST 43rd ST. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 




















UNICEL ND. 


a sponge rubber blowing agent 


by 
Du Pont 


* NON-DISCOLORING 
* DISPERSES READILY 


* LIBERATES LARGE VOLUME OF 
GAS ON DECOMPOSITION 


* PRODUCES SPONGE HAVING SMALL, 
UNIFORM CELL STRUCTURE 











DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


E. 1. pu Pont DE Nemours & Co. (INC-) 


WILMINGTON 98, DEL AWARE 


VING 
FOR BETTER Ll 
peivialnen ee eee CHEMISTRY ‘weursre™ 
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THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
Makers of Stamford “Factice”’ Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 








PHONE OUR NEAR- 
EST BRANCH OFFICE 
OR WRITE FOR OUR 
NEW 16-PAGE PAM- 
PHLET NO. C 12-V 
DESCRIBING DOW - 
CORNING SILICONE 





From Akron to Bombay! 


Moiders of rubber goods in all parts of the world depend 
upon Dow Corning Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 because 
this silicone release agent gives them better moldings at 
lower cost. From tiny grommets to tires taller than a man, 
floor tile to hot water bottles, crutch tips to valve dia- 
phragms as big as wash tubs, rubber goods of almost 
every description are easily released from molds that 
stay cleaner because they are treated with DC Mold 
Release Emulsion No. 35. 





PHOTO COURTESY BALDWIN RUBBER COMPANY 


The rubber industry is sold on DC Mold Release Emulsion 
No. 35 because it is semi-inorganic and does not decompose 
to form a carbonaceous deposit. It therefore keeps molds 
clean 5 to 20 times as long according to reports received 
from the many tire and rubber companies that have been 
using our emulsion for a period of years. Cleaner molds 
mean easier release and improved finish. 


These are only two of the many advantages realized by 
manufacturers like the Baldwin Rubber Company of 
Pontiac, Mich. Baldwin molds such diverse products as 
mechanical rubber goods for the automotive industry, 
shoe heels, rubber sole stock, and bicycle seats. 


Experience has taught them that the very thin silicone 
surface formed by spraying molds with a dilute solution 
of DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 gives easy release. 
This silicone surface adheres to the metal and is not 
readily picked up by flowing stock. Non-knits, fold-overs 
and torn heats are therefore practically eliminated. 


DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 can easily be adapted 
to your present production layout. Simply dilute the 
emulsion with 50 to 150 parts of water, depending upon 
the application, and spray or wipe the mold as often as 
necessary to maintain easy release. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street ¢ Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Los Angeles: 1514 S. Hope St. «© New York: Empire State Building 
Dallas: 2722 Taylor St. « Atlanta: 34 North Ave. N.E. 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 


MOLD RELEASE 
AGENTS 














REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Comparing Rubbers. By’ J. F. McWhorter. The Ohio Rub- 
ber Co., Willoughby, Ohio. 8%x11 in. 8 pp. 


The material from which this pamphlet was produced first 
appeared in the February, 1948, issue of Machine Design, and 
presents in a concise form a comparison of the typical rubbers, 
both natural and synthetic, now in use with respect to their 
properties, mechanical applications and economies in production. 
Engineering drawings, charts, photographs and tables are in- 
cluded. A supplementary section is devoted to the adhesion of 
rubber to metal. The comparative bonding qualities of natural 
and synthetic rubbers to different types of metal are discussed. 


Eriez Permanent Non-Electric Magnetic Equipment. (Cata- 
log No. 12). Eriez Mfg. Co., Erig, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 


Complete specifications regarding weights, sizes and 
strength comparisons for various types of plate magnets 
are given in this catalog, as well as tables of operating 
capacities for permanent magnetic pulleys, drums, pneu- 
matic line assemblies and pipeline traps. All types of 
magnetic equipment are illustrated through the use of 
photographs and engineering drawings. Engineering service 
and laboratory facilities offered by the company, are also 
discussed. 

e 


Bausch & Lomb—Photomicrographic Equipment Model L. 
(Catalog E-210). Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 
2, N. Y. 8% x ll in. 24 pp. 


This catalog discusses the general features of the latest in the 
company’s line of photographic microscopy units. Its use for 
visual and photographic work with transparent or opaque speci- 
mens, in high or low powers, is outlined. Tables, outline the 
equipment necessary for any particular industrial task. Photo- 
graphs showing the Model L Photomicrographic Camera ar- 
ranged with accessories in use are provided, 


The Physical Properties of Synthetic Organic Chemicals. 
(Form 6136). Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 12 pp. 8%x11 in. 


This booklet, which is a new and revised edition, has been 
designed as a condensed guide for users of organic chemicals. 
It contains data on applications and physical properties for 
more than 185 synthetic organic chemicals. The material is 
presented in tabular form for ready and easy reference, as to 
molecular weight, specific gravity, solubility, boiling and freezing 
points, and more. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 542 
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| SLICER MACHINE FOR 
NEW! 
ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
FLAT FACE 

ROLL 















For 
Rubber and 
Plastics Shops 





With High Speed Dise Cutting 
Blade, Automatic Feed and with 
Tandem Feed Wheels. Capacity 
Section Up to 3” by 4144”—Length 
4” to 4”. 


Designed Primarily for seaming rubber, but is also efficient 
for forming, rolling or flattening unvulcanized rubber and 
plastics. Steel roll, size I'!/” x I'/”. Heats quickly (A.C. ; 
or D.C.) to an effective heat level for working these | 
products. Well made throughout for factory use. Has | 
5'/n feet of cord, high grade, hard rubber switch, and 
combination prong plug; but this can be varied to your | UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
. Write f ices. P 

ee Cudahy, Wisconsin 

| Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 

Long Distance Phone Call 

MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 4-7020 








HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 


141A Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 
Pacific Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles | 
































ROYLE PRODUCTS 


Continuous Extruding Machines 
for the Rubber, Plastic and Chemical Industries 


Continuous Vulcanizing Machines 
for Rubber Insulated Wire 


Plastic Insulated Wire Machines 
Light Wire and Cable Capstans 
Strainers Motorized Take-Ups 
Cooling Troughs Temperature Control Units 





CONTINUOUS 
VULCANIZING MACHINE 


ROYLE 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS woes 


NM. de 





PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. TER N N EW 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. E.B. Trout J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter HH. M. Royal, Inc. PA E sO 3 , JERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
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MARKETS 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
— Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 





Natural Rubber 


The price of spot rubber on the Com- 
modity Exchange has swung in a range of 
1.25 cents since our last report (July 8), 
high for the period being 25.00 cents, 
reached on July 26, 29 and 30, and on Au- 
gust 2, 3 and 9. Low for the period was 
23.75 cents on July 9. The average price 
of spot rubber for the month of July was 
24.24 cents based on 21 trading days. This 
compares with an average of 22.80 cents 
for the month of June. 

According to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, foreign demand for new natu- 
ral and synthetic rubber is now placed at 
approximately 825,000 long tons, which 
leaves about 1,175,000 long tons for the 
U. S. This total, the department says, 
should satisfy our present stockpiling pro- 
gram as well as the requirements of do- 
mestic manufacturers. 

The political situation in Malaya and the 
Far East is generally far from settled. 
Recent cables have indicated that the po- 
litical strife will result in curtailed ship- 
ments from that area. Rubber shipments 
from Malaya to Russia during this month 
may amount to 16,000 tons. Most of this 
rubber, it is said, is the top grade of 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet. 

Japan is credited with having ‘bought 
good quantities of rubber from the Dutch 
East Indies. London sources expect that 
purchases for Japan from the Dutch East 
Indies may amount to 25,000 tons by June 
of next year and in the same period it is 
expected that some 50,000 tons may be 
bought from Malaya. This is, of course, 
well above previous requirements from 
Japan and also in excess of trade expec- 
tations. 

Today’s quotations in the outside market, 
London and Singapore, follow: 


Outside Market 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 
Spot 


WOE A sd PES ENDED oho tt hbv ea ce wess .24% 
Avupust-September ...............%:. .24% 
October-December .........,....... .24% 
Thin Latex Crepe: 

MPS aS b a Ue iso's cde oy ac c'ce 25% 
MT Tea a's 4'sy mnie kivacgoe cakes 25% 

Thin Brown Crepe, No. 2 ......... eae 

MI ang ngs iru y's Ws vale vies 18 
Oy ee 11% 

London Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
SOOM wi Seth aves wkv eee tes 23.10 - 23.40 
October-December .......... 23.60 - 23.80 
Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
AMMINE Oi eh-ses 0 oases Choiinans 22.48 - 22.63 
Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types) 

Mutngrene Fe oes vk cwawinc acc .390 - .415 
EE EF PIL Lr -400 - .425 
Butaprene NAA .......... amin k'e 440 - .465 
SS 0” aa ae 470 - .495 
Chemigum 30 N4NS ........ -+++ .400 - .470 
Chemigum 50 N4NS .............. 400 - .470 
OE SND 6 CO ews couS cot dccne 450 - .520 
ey sas Ses Woes 400 - .425 
ae pn 470 - .495 
i SD sk A aware bub 6 o's 6 0s .400 - .425 
peeeerems “Type Fo he isaie cco kee — - .650 
Neoprene Types CG and AC....... — - .500 
eoprene Types FR and KNR..... — - .750 
—— - .320 
—— - .250 
390 - .415 
400 - .425 
470 - .495 
370 - .470 
750 - .850 
520 - .620 
750 - .850 
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Scrap Rubber 


Little improvement has been noted in the 
scrap rubber market during the past few 
weeks, especially in view of the fact that 
many rubber plants are shut-down for the 
usual vacation and inventory periods. Deal- 
ers claim, however, that some improve- 
ment will be apparent shortly after the 
Labor Day period. There have been no 
changes in price quotations. Current quo- 
tations follow: 


(Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) 


Mixed passenger tires ...........000% ton $12.00 
Beadless fruck. tires .....cccsccsceece ton nom. 
PERS REMC CUR a cide ad hs o'n tai es ton. 12.00 
Beadless passenger tires ............ ton nom 
No. 1 passenger peelings ............ ton 42.50 
No. 1 truck peelings ...2...e.ceeee0s ton 42,50 
Red passenger tubes ...........60c00. Ib. .06% 
Black passenger tubes ............... Ib. .03% 
Mixed passenger tubes .............- Ib. .03% 
IG: SRM SOR ago s:s ws bn cne vee lb. nom. 
meme Ge CONN on bk ins cae vs 0 ic oe Ib. .06 
nck trials Gebee oc 5 5 so chk 0 vie one Ib. .03 
RUNG 5 aS da wdc Skee e Bins cbeeeCe ton 15.00 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Due to the usual summer factory shut- 
downs for vacations and inventory, the de- 
mand for reclaim has fallen off in recent 
weeks, but is expected to pick up again 
shortly. Most reclaiming plants are con- 
tinuing full operations. Consumption of 
reclaim in June amounted to 23,527 long 
tons (preliminary), which compares with 
21,283 tons in June of last year. Con- 
sumption for the first half of the current 


year amounted to 140,445 long tons. Cur- 
rent quotations follow: 
Tires 
OE OO” EER Oe sve Ib. .08%@ .09% 
Black, Digester ........ lb. .08 @ .08% 
PONG cre ss bedies s octane lb. .09 09% 
GR-S Whole Tire ...... Ib. .08'4@ .09 
Inner Tubes 
ES rT Ib. .12%@ .13% 
Baiceelsiet. | .c.;... Ib. 113%@ 114 
GR-S Bie ectiee ov Ib .09%@ .10 
Butyl. és cisuns apeeidas ex Ib. .08'4@ .09 
Shoe 
CWRU aii 50502 ekan lb. .0O84%@ .08% 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 


Demand for cotton tire fabrics continues 
fairly strong as the production of tires, 
both passenger and truck, continues to ex- 
ceed all early estimates. Export demand 
is also apparent, but domestic require- 
ments prohibit large export shipments. No 
change has been made in the-price struc- 
ture, quotations remaining as follows: 


Standard, Peeler, 12/4/2............. Ib. .7600 
Standard, Peeler, 14/4/2............. Ib. .7800 
Standard, Peeler, 16/4/3............. Ib. .8050 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 12/4/2.......... Ib. .8575 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 14/4/2.......... Ib. .8775 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 16/4/3.......... Ib. .9025 
Chafers 
14.4 om, GRE BESO). vce e eee dies Ib. .7550 
D:25 OG. CE ME NMED -s viknd a Vkwe onde Ib. .7125 
33.05-GR, ee Oe PUNO) Save seansiass Ib. .6850 
8.9 os.. (OUR SG cORtE) «. see et Ib. .7275 


Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
Cotton Exchange has swung in a range of 
3.45 cents since our last report (July 8), 
high for the period being 35.65 cents on 
July 9, and low 32.20 cents on August 10. 
The average price of middling uplands for 
the month of July was 34.89 cents based 
on 21 trading days. This compares with 
an average of 38.12 cents in June. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture forecast a sur- 
prisingly large cotton crop of 15,169,000 
bales on August 9. The crop would be 
the seventh largest on record, and 3,318,000 
bales or about 28% larger than last year’s 
crop. The crop would also be about 
3,155,000 bales larger than the ten-year 
(1937-1946) average. 

According to the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service, the consumption of all cot- 
tons in this country during July was 
615,000 bales, compared with 801,000 in 
June and 678,000 in July last year. This 
was the smallest monthly consumption since 
July, 1940, when the figure was 565,000 
bales. The July figure brought the total 
consumption for the season to 9,334,000, 
compared with 10,025,000 bales last year. 

The Mexican Government has ordered a 
temporary embargo on cotton exports until 
natoinal needs are satisfied. The move, 
ordered by the Department of National 
Zconomy, was taken after complaints from 
Mexican textile plants that growers are 
selling abroad rather than on the national 
market. 

Quotations for middling uplands on the 
Exchange follow: 


July 8 -———August 11——__,, 
Close High Low Close 
October 32.28 31.24 30.95 31.23 
December 32.04 31.31 31.03 31.29 
March 2.4.5 32.04 31.33 31.06 31.32 








Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 





FROM JULY 9 TO AUGUST 11 























ul Spot Sept. Dec. Mar. May Sales 
d 9 3375 22.45 22.45 22.40 22.35 74 
10 eae eC 
11 —_- 1 ——— - ae 
12 24.00 22.49 22.49 22.30 22.25 48 
13 24:00 22.50 22.45 22.25 22.20 2 
14 24.00 22.55 22.56 22.30 22.25 35 
15 24.00 «:22.50 22.55 22.50 22.45 34 
16 24.12 22.50 22.60 22.45 22.40 119 
17 —S ——-  ——-—— a 
18 eee eee lO CC 
19 24.88 22.95 22.99 22.88 22.83 53 
20 24.62 22.85 22.95 22.85 22.80 26 
21 24.62 22.70 22.80 22.75 22.70 1 
22 24.88 22.70 22.73 22.59 22.54 27 
23 24.88 22.60 22.65 22.50 22.45 79 
24 ee eee OC 
25 see ae i ee CC 
26 25.00 22.80 22.80 22.75 22.70 31 
27 24.88 22.75 22.75 22.70 22.65 37 
28 24.88 22.65 22.65 22.60 22.65 147 
29 25.00 22.80 22.85 22.70 22.60 65 
30 25.00 23.00 23.05 22.88 22.75 86 
31 —_—— —_—S=S i > —— > 
Aug. 
1 a a ae ee Fee 
2 25.00 23.20 23.20 23.10 22.90 18 
3 24.88 22.90 22.85 22.75 22.50 22 
4 24.75 22.65 22.65 22.55 22.30 85 
5 23.75 .22.84 22.70 22.70 22.50 37 
6 25.00 22.85 22.70 22.60 22.50 34 
7 saiagitendid. deepest Wplimibetis selaemttaas | siping. extiaatetien 
8 edelak © Semccaleeihs'* ilahigtng 8 psi Slit 
9 25.00 22.80 22.70 22.65 22.50 27 
10 24.88 22.60 22.50 22.43 22.28 18 
11 24.50 22.40 22.35 22.20 22,05 37 
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Meticulous workmanship has been a 
tradition at Brockton Cutting Die 
for three generations. That’s why 
rubber manufacturers turn to us 
for quality dies of all kinds . . 
for dies that really retain their cut- 
ting edge. Our experience and 
facilities enable us to turn out a 
cutting die for every type of 
service. 


Send your blueprint today for 
prompt quotation. 











oreex 
RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 


A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


‘width desired. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
* Has muicro-adjustment for accurate 
widths. 
* Equipped with water tank which 
feeds water to the slotted knife and 
to the cut. 








e Has repulsion 
induction mo 
tor which car 
ries any over 
loads. 

Automatic 
sharpener de 
vice keeps 
knife keen anc 
sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy to 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, ete. Cuts sqrarely— 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting 
270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—Wlsconsin 7-5547 
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JEFCO JUTE TUBING is a 
continuous, seamless, tu- 
bular baling cloth that 
$-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S .. . fits 
packages of all sizes and 
shapes smooth and. easy 
as a glove! 





ELIMINATES COSTLY, TIME- 
WASTING fitting, shaping, 
hand-sewing. JEFCO goes 


on easily, snugly ... you 
just pull up the slack, fasten 
the end, cut—and ship! 


JEFCO JUTE TUBING is avail- 
able in widths to fit a wide 
assortment of package 
sizes and shapes. Write 
for complete infor- 
mation today! 


A product of 


«. Fricke co. 


Put the Skids on 
Baling Costs ! 


JUTE TUBING 


Does the Job Up to 
5 Times as Fast ! 











JEFCO JUTE TUBING cuts 
labor costs, saves up to 
80 per cent in baling time 
because it provides smooth, 
close-fitting coverage with- 
out costly, old-fashioned 
hand-finishing operations. 





PROTECTS YOUR PACKAGE— 
IMPROVES ITS APPEARANCE! 
JEFCO is tough and durable 


. and its snug, clean 


fit makes a good-looking, 
neatly tailored bale! 






40 N. FRONT ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. + mills at Hulmeville, Pa. 
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CURRENT MARKET PRICES 


Of Rubber Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 





ACCELERATORS 

Belk vecsvccecivecscosers Ib. 
BND: 2 6bnas cis vevene cebes Ib. 
y Meee Te eee Ib. 
PP Peer Peek er ee Ib. 
BUTT. fhe oss rbwbie taeesave Ib. 
pe, POET ES EET TATE CORT Ib 


Accelerator No. 
Accelerator No. 
Accelerator No. 
Accelerator No. 
Accelerator No. 
Accelerator No. 
Accelerator No. 


Acrin (divd.) .......-.++. Ib. 
2 ESSE Ey ge Ib. 
ail a awk wwe athe Oe Ib. 
ES BETES See Ib. 
NG Dieign= Ee so tees <0%% Ib. 
ENS a SS Ib. 
SE sus a dpb ob ceetesn Ib. 
BEE BED: dic WS5i0 s Sa se Ib. 
SESE CEE Re ae ey Ib. 
EE aaa, 5 Weak d pesiee Ib. 
NN: Sag di Gaes os ene bi Ib. 
es haa edie® « 084 >. 


Dibenzo G-M-F 


Diorthotolylguanidine (dlvd. ib. 


Diphenyiguanidine (divd.). 





SR ee ae ih 
I i 5 Uk ain lent. 06 baa Ib. 
NER EOS eee Ib. 
Ethyl Thiurad ........... Ib. 
TUNE MMII 0 n-s 0:00 ¢0-0 00-018 Ib. 
ae Se Ib. 

Le SS Se Are Ib. 
Good-rite Erie .......... Ib. 
CN ee cia dues tac cee Ib. 
pS ES DR Ee Ib. 

a gis dca aides 0-06 80% Ib. 
EE SE ee Ib. 
Mercaptobenzothiazole re | 
a 

Dh osteo bade < Ib. 
0 EP Ib. 
MME yak Webis soa <ee's Ib. 

ns keh oicy 0 o Sie .a ¥0 Ib: 
Mono Thiurad ........... Ib. 
ED 5 snchc wae ewcxsd Ib. 
EERE D cies sais c-c'e'es's Ib. 
EE cr a dea tia San « oa bs Ib. 

a a veo ee +0 Akay a Ib. 
SMM See kcks vs ee ous Ib. 
ES ey ee Ib. 

EE FE POR ne Ib. 
Phenex (tons) ........... Ib. 

NE a5 aig bse 400 2d wee Ib. 
SEU Serpe at! Ib. 
R-2 Crysials scabs nies « 5 Os Ib. 
SE Sa a eer ees Ib. 
ar cas Ag ak aba oy be 04 Ib. 
ie nk sha wene ee 04% Ib. 
et ck wees a's kckil Ib. 
ee a b's wens o4.a0 koe Ib. 

Ey cbe< > civonk eur ye Ib. 
os oes 04s eR 0 48 eae Ib. 
SEER SP Ore eS COLT. Ib. 
NS Ss aa's We 00 0 cn’ Ib. 
OS OS ee eee Ib. 
Selenac (Ethyl, eon? « . Ib. 
EE ei ess aks os oe 
SPDX-GH (tons) ........ Ib. 
NN SS eine ach ow o> w Gke Ib. 
Tepidone (divd.) ......... Ib. 
Tetrone (divd.) .......... Ib. 

Ye A ae Ib. 
Thiocarbanilide (divd.) . -<oum 

BT a chen se seeks ; 
Thionex 2 erro 
IR cin ah sd 860s 656-086 Ib, 
NE tie ioe ase 056s 9000 Ib. 
Thiuram E (and M) 

_ % VORG PSS hoepeene Ib. 
RU aor Gini 0s bs 0 0%02 Ib. 

NEES ae Ib. 
Triphenyi uanidine (divd.) Ib. 

Tuads (Ethyl, Methyl)... .Ib. 
OR Se aa sees in Nokes Ib. 
Ultex (toms) 
oe es) aR 

A iv cmenss 
pS ee eee 





a ee ee 


Vitasan Crystals 


Vulcanex (divd.) : 
ME id 0k « v6 oes o ockeo Ge Ib. 
Zenite (divd.) ........... Ib. 
ED isiweacese dese Ib. 
SES. Sa vb cs dese Ib. 
Zenite Special ........... Ib. 
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8 (divd.). Ib. 


49 b. 
89 (divd.). ib: 
122 (dlvd.) Ib. 
552 (divd.)Ib. 
808 (divd.)Ib. 
833 (divd.)Ib. 


1,00 


12% - 


1 | 
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Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works. 
Range of prices indicates grade or 
quantity variations. 
Abbreviations: bbls., barrels; c.l., 
carlot; cyl., cylinder; divd., deliv- 
ered; dms., drums; l.c.1, less than 
carlot; M.B., masterbatch; min., 
minimum; ref., refined; sap., sa- 
ponified; sp., special; syn., syn- 
thetic; t.c., tank cars. 
a East of Mississippi. 
—The arrangement of this section 
follows closely the Chemical Sec- 
tion of the 1947 RUBBER RED 
BOOK to which readers are re- 
ferred to determine the classifica- 
tion of any material or brand name. 
—Although suppliers of every ma- 
terial were contacted for price in- 
formation, only those materials are 
listed for which quotations have 
been furnished us. The quotations 
are not guaranteed and prospective 
purchasers should contact suppliers 
for confirmation before placing or- 
ders. Suppliers are requested to 
send us regularly current prices on 
all of their materials used in the 
rubber industry. 
—All requests for information or 
listings should be sent to Market 
Editor, RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 











pe gO a Ib .33 35 

a aaa .34 .36 
Zimate (Butyl, Ethyl)..... Ib 1.00 
Zimate, Methy! 1: —. 1.00 
ACTIVATORS 
Blue Lead, Sublimed(dlvd.) Ib. 15% - 15% 
a Hydrogenated, Fatty 

ci 
Hydrofol Acid (dlvd.).. .1b. .22% - 26% 
Hyfac 430 (dlvd.)...... | Ser ee ae 


Neo-Fat H.F.O. (divd.)..Ib. .27  - .28 
Stearex Beads (dlvd.)...Ib. .28 - 
Lime, Hydrated 


PRTUNMIOE ios na se8 cee ton 16.00 19.50 
OGRE CES CARES ON oes ton 16.00 19.50 
Litharge 
eS CS. 9 a Searerare Ib. 1925 .2025 
a EC” ee er Ib. .1935 2035 
Magnesium. Oxide, Heavy. 
General Magnesite ...... Ib .05%- .08 
Michigan No, 15....... Ib. .0550 .0600 
Permanente: occ ecses cas mm 585 06% 
Magnesium Oxide, Light 
Baker’s (Neoprene 
REED: avn sie-nn 6 0evos's lb —— .28 
General Magnesite (Neo- 
prene Grade) ........ lb —— -  .28 
General .Magnesite No. os 
General Magnesite Stand 
CR ey ee — .22 
K *k M (Neoprene 
EY EAS. sigt.n yn au 8's lb —— .28 
Maglite ““M” (l.c.1.) ...Ib. —— .28 
Marine’s (Neoprene 
Grade. Ged.) sci. . 0% lb. —— .28 
ae ag Ss ae lb, —— .22% 
| f Se | ae ae see eld, —— - 2800 
Witco Extra ON eee ae eee 
Oleic Acid 
Emersol 210 (dlvd.).. .20%- .22% 
oe Age Ok eee Ib, 2514 - 27% 
Red = (20-24 Saponified) 
CS Se aes ee Ib. _ 30% - 32% 
Palm Oi Fatty Acid (c.1.) Ib. - 1 


ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 


Potassium Oleate (drums) .lb. 
Red Lea 


No. 2 RM (dlvd.) 
Sodium Laurate (drums)..1 
Sodium Oleate—Powder 

(drums) 

Paste (drums) 

Sodium Stearate—Powder 
RAO Sere 

USP Grade (drums).... 
Stearic Acid, Single Pressed 

Emersol 110 (divd.)..... Ib 

Stearex 
Stearic Acid, Double Pressed 


ee ey 


Biba 40196.) © oc vince es Ib. 
eA CONG.) scedas ves Ib. 
Se SMOG oie winea eee Ib. 
Stearic Acid, Other 
Neo-Fat 1-60 (dlvd.)....Ib. 
Neo-Fat 1-65 (dlvd.)....Ib. 
NIN has ae hceta cx t. 
White “Lead Carbonate 
COED. cui eb iveeee rt Ib, 
Zinc Laurate (c.l.)........ Ib. 
py eo Ib. 
Zine Beemehte oi. sie wins sae Ib. 
pO Se eC ee ee Ib. 
Unclassified Activators 
Metiiat  (dms.) ...c000605 Ib. 
I ake ois sss 5 ae 6. ane tb. 
RE ere y Ib. 
seta wicca ss Ib. 
iw oS” i Seep ~ 
fig Ea a Sin.d'se #65 CI Ib. 
a EE Ee ene Ib. 
Dibutylamine (l.c.1., dms.) ~ 


Dutch Boy Normasal...... 1 
Palmalene (drums) ] 


eee eee 


Plastolein 9050 (dms.) ...Ib. 


ee SS ear rrare Ib 
Pe IE aienak se cece Ib. 
Dey RO) xis gs cad ws Ib. 
a Oe Re ee Ib. 
Pees AGNONG) <Addscc ocans Ib. 
Ridacto (drums) ......... Ib. 
Snodotte (dlvd.) ......... Ib. 
SOAC (min. 10 dms.)...cwt. 


SOAC-KL (min. 10 dms.) cwt. 


ANTI-COAGULANTS 


Anhydrous Ammonia (l.c.1.) Ib. 


National (cyl., dlvd.)....lb 
Aqua ere a ‘(. Se 
M.B.M. (l.c.1 


ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 





Aero Anti Foam H..... Ib. 
Regular .... rey * 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite MR (enna Ib. 
OO 245 5as dnc eee Ib. 
Hipat ah secs SURO RR eS Ib. 
Ts eee teehee hone’ Ib. 
Ss Ak cdo ae PO Ib. 
BEE So. o's a eek ba Ib. 
ES | Re par se bere Ib. 
— Rds i. Pie wee eae Ib. 
WIG inci anscaeesawiees Ib 
Pak od C4. ck cane Ib. 
NS EEO OE PERO OE PR. Ib. 
pT RCO ep erry Ib. 
Benzoquinone ............ Ib. 
Betanox Special .......... Ib. 
SE A eee oe , 
Powder ” 
Ee en ee . 
Carvacrol 
Chiorcarvacrol ......... Ib. 
Eugenol C-95% ......000 Ib. 
pT DD SU SRORRRS RESIN ee’ Ib. 
DUE yi o's ce Gkcehen G lb. 
Gallic Acid, Tech.........Ib. 
0 gi as: eee Ib. 
Hydroquinone ........... Ib. 
ee mene 
PEER cases 2 
Neozone Standard (divd.) . “ 
ee 4 SNe eee b. 
Cy AES ok wipe awe due I 
EF SQROES ce 00s Saw ean Ib. 
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B (divd.)......1b. 


dms.)Ib. 
Ib. 


.2075 - 











a ¢ 6 4:3 


.291%4 


.2175 
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SOUTH ASIA CORP. 
11 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 

Digby 4-2050 


New Tools 


AWOX Sm 





for I ndustry 


for MANUFACTURERS of 





CRUDE RUBBER 


Yd 
Balatas — Gums — Guayule fditd ie, 7] 


G 
Synthetic Rubber | PME, gill 


Liquid Latex 








POLYCO 296 
SYNTHETIC THICKENER FOR LATICES AND RESIN EMULSIONS 


Manufacturers, compounders and consumers of natural and syn- 
thetic latices frequently ask us, “Do you have a stable, non-creaming 
thickener for our emulsions which will give us high viscosities at 
low concentrations?” Until recently, this perennial problem has been 
one of the banes of our existence. Now, we are pleased to announce 
the answer to this problem — POLYCO 296, a synthetic high 
polymeric thickening agent. 












E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


A 
K 
z FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
N 


COMPOSITION: 
POLYCO 296 is an aqueous solution of the sodium salt of an 
acrylic acid copolymer. 


AKRON 8, OHIO 
HEmlock 2188 











SPECIFICATIONS: 

eA RR cee eee 15% 

NI innsehiiins attics Sean daharsebicwsiinsdinssamvemicna Slight yellow 

aE it crecnsiecaciabepiingaricnceneceacacesaeeseon Slightly cloudy 

Oa ss seccnccinedostougil Over 100,000 cps. @ 25°C 
i aticiennscagbin taal cpuksdacpimseiencevenacoceeand 8-9 


GENERAL PROPERTIES: 

POLYCO 296 can be diluted with hot or cold water to yield 
solutions with higher viscosities than those obtained with most com- 
mercially available synthetic thickeners. Derived solely from syn- 
thetic materials, POLYCO 296 is not subject to the rotting, souring 
and mildewing commonly encountered with naturally derived gums, 
proteins and starches. ; a 

POLYCO 296 by itself yields tough, elastic, acid-resistant films 
which do not embrittle or yellow with age. Because of the small 
quantities of this material required for effective thickening of most 
latices, film properties of such latices are not significantly altered. 








GRS Latex 

| COMPATIBLE WITH: Natural Latex 

Hycar Latex 

Neoprene Latex 

Many other Latices and Resin Dispersions 


ADVANTAGES: 

Heat stable — will not gel at high temperatures. 

High viscosities at low concentration. 

Non-oxidizing, non-yellowing, flexible films. 

Non-creaming, mechanically stable compounds with latices and 


Plantation and Wild Rubbers 








_ emulsions. 
Synthetic Rubbers Resistant to oils, fats, greases and aliphatic solvents. 
} Will not support bacterial growth. 
Liquid Latex | SUGGESTED USES: 
1. To thicken latices for dipping, saturating and coating operations. 


Flexible film former on paper, leather and plastic films. 
Protective colloid for emulsions and dispersions. 
Grinding medium for pigments. 

Addend to emulsions paints. 

Vehicle for textile printing pastes 


Balatas, Guayule, Gums 


PR PHEN: 


* 





Write for generous working samples 
and additional information. 





| AMERICAN POLYMER CORPORATION 


CHARLES T. WILSON €0.. INC. 


PEABODY - MASSACHUSETTS 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


* 
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White—Zine Oxide (American Process) 














ANTI-OXIDANT P 
te S (Cont'd) COLORING AGENTS 
pee. sehnghganke ib —— 
Parazone (divd.) Se pas ee 3.40 Black 
- gt AE peat MES eee ae: ” ee “ Carbon 3 9 R ~ ria oh Lene 
CPGOCOOl 5 0 xs 00005 as 61 7 Aquablak B M5 eg Agents Weieme sr ebesereres - 1100 1125 
Permalux (divd. eRe Gee 53 ‘35 hee Ss (also M, R)..tb. 0854 - = .09%4 Basle ‘Seen Goan fac se ea Ib. 1100 - 1125 
Py 3 wet ‘Resublimed. ib 260 - 2°65 Black Shield 4-35 (dms.). th 5 rede! Kx Rel apsroare saba ib 1100 - «1128 
> Crystals .......4.. ib 2.10 - 21! Lampblack 2 Se ao iy aaa eS oo SAID oo. oS 
Resorcin, 2.15 pblack No. 10........ Ib, .06 - PAUNG ok cea ss venccues 
Resorcin, Tech. (divd.)...-Ib. —- - 64 Mapico Black Tron Oxide - St_ Joe Black Label. reise Pipe 
oft: Cexeneagea tet iD. A - 683 5 Pedtel ca ost 0975+ pee Label i.e cos cu ccd ® ete 
Pa grea ag os , ea Raven Black Pure Iron ig 2008 7g eee pee “Ib 1100 ; Rtty 
Sentendiies (crystals) ....Ib. 33 130 Oxide ...+-..eeeeee cwt. 10.75  - 11.00 fees — 
antowhite MK ...... ‘Ib. 1.40 me: Bi Witte 
om a ee - 152 ue nc Oxide (Dispersed) 
Lies ov een e ee wee ee Ib, 1.25 ° ; 
S.C.R, (tons 1.37 Blue GD, Dispersed Zi 
Solux ime sree oy 33 mega awe 7 gem (divd. >. DMEM see Sto persed Zinc Oxide...... lb —— - -13 
Pees ce Se aia. — - White—Zi 
Alba (tons) «0.20.20... = - 46 ‘Blue YD, Dispersed pees ae Snide Cea Prensa 
oS” Bee ae ME eee Le ilori Blue 11840 (dl ae Bo « da” Saas 
Stabilizer No. 1 -........ iss iss Monesteal Fast tins ns “ a aoe Green Seal 210. 2.21 Ib, 11278. 11300 
7 liser No. 320 ....... Ib. 75 eee que S03 Caches osnh's seasitnaaa as este Med Seal.:........5 tee iia er 
Tannic Acid, ~<a . gh: . — PCD, vee ersei (divd.) . “Ib See bee Eagle White Seal. We 5S 1328 ; “1330 
ermofiex (divd.) ...... ay: a Bimaps MiGs .6ic se. scsi . 3.40 + 3.45 Florence Green Seal...... ib. 11275- —; 350 
pas — Cente ip Rabber Blas X.i996 fie Red Seal -1300 
b> fail ede ree =. Gee an, Fo. Toad ac i - 1.00 ye Ella eee ee 
AGE) +2200 00ennees Ib. Sa 36 rate has lah Ib. 1.40 - 4.00 Kadox 23. bea ecwnlesied Ib. “1395s:  .7580 
Thymol wee .eeee cesses. ae Ultramarine 2 oo. es 0. hs - 4.00 Kadox 25 .......s000000. . 11325-11350 
so ate yd Ib “a 64 V7; u ue M.B hes ce 1.00 - 2.45 cia ip Wik how ace? O oae Ib 1100 
ad ictoria Blue BP-262-D...lb. 2 ; Black 9 RE SI j > ls 
ANTI-SCORCHING AGENTS -Ib, 2.25 - 2.30 aE SEE on necenges +> s a 1125 
Good-rite Vultrol Brown Oris nscaends- ss Ib. i ~<a 
cama @ aivd.) conus ™ os. © war Brown Iron Oxide ........ Ib. 1075 - 12 ee ae 
S odium Acetate 60 isi » —— - 43 — rows (50 Ib. Gar , White—Zine Sulfide 
rystals ....... one a ch oe hice eee lb. —  =- 1250 
- Ib. 05% : Cryptone ZS-800 5 
ei See Oo es ee Ib, 1150 - = 1175 
ANTISEPT ; 
“ ICS AND GERMICIDES Filo Green D-700 (and Yel 
rig, (barrels) . Tb. ins) je EOS) seis sa Ib pipad 
G4 en ib ca Green A PES oe . » b? gee —— eg Pure Iron 
SS Spel BM asiicacy ip: <a MUR Wile haw iors sss cwt. 33.00 - 40.00 | Cadmolith Yellow (bbls.). bs 9.00 - 
4 Lh A ho aga me mas ony ee ae Cadmolith Yeliow (bbis.).. — - or 
+ 1D. ~ 230° | pa ee eee ee ewt. 75.0 4 \ A ™—_ - 
Nuodex 100, WD. et): ‘Ih - 1.05 ome FD, Dispersed ‘ ae say Yellow 12310..... Te atenss. > 3980 
N B! (eee yee, Oe Se CPTOX 2... cesses sees ‘ 
er egg 8% (dms.) —— a Se GSD, 1.50 waa “nanan (50 Ib. on * ee 
Ortho Cresol (26°:27°). tb: -. aes spersed (divd.) ....lb. ——- - 3.20 | Rubber Yellow X-i940.... » 0825 - 
mia = GSD Paste (dlvd.).... iain Rubber Yell 0835 «0858 
—— iil 8% . Permansa Green Cpa. ‘ < _— % — Stan-Tone as tg “ar io 4 - 1.60 
By Pe aoe ib . . ay Pigment Geeta B.-...---- eS Teluidine Yellow arcs co | ae 
Ventite Radin d dana eh = ~ gay z Be i nseee-gkine ov oe 8 ie BR iie. * ee (L-556-D Phas es scene ae a 
RN RL aS A dice | i Ramapo Green .... It : Oximony Iron Oxid = 
A Rubber Green X-i292..:.; ero See Vansul Y oa - 0654 
AROMATICS (DEODORANTS) Stan-Tone Green eae 2 ae Yellow G(divd.)...2.c.0. Tb 1193 
Deveust. 149 Utility Green .........  — < GD, Dispersed (dlvd.).-. a 
Carden  tperieipoleet > Zit 3.00 Vansul Green M.B. .......1b. 85 - ae Zi HN (divd.) .... za és - PRR ae be 
cs ag ay vee lb. — - 2.75 Ks Be NG sh evan stcnens e tie 
see Tae ey. Stews - 4,75 Maroo serene AD . Pe | 
Se ae ie wi ai@n Sis ..Ib — METS " 
Vit eeu nun ew cus ie hades aS Stan-T M x 
D-6 “Masking Perfume....lb. ——_ - 138 Vansul Maroon M.B...... tb. 0s ; 280 pear singe 
Deodorant L-37 ......... > i_-_ 1.00 = —- SAMO oc “ae 30 
+ * petted ee Ib. 2 00 7 2.40 Orange ‘sine 4 zaecaens oxen ts 44 lb —— - 70 
mae net * be <3 >. 5 - 2.90 Molybdat SOL-AR 90% «1-045, * oR aR Near? 
CNTR Tas 2S Orange e Cdea) 25-0 x8 iene te 5 Gad a ay 60-73 
1 Re Ree anil +. R FD, Dispersed (dlvd. ) yep et Daxad 1) 1 we — sept: ig = ee 
eas Staats > tne nanan TD, ane 65 Rubber Orange X-2065. -Ib. erie ia DOME sss wens ly pee 7 “e fen 
Ao roleum Delta ........1b. —— 2'40 gona oes Orange _....... es eee 1 oe a ae Ib. - 32 
Ps — SA Re Eat aE: 3 40 ansul Orange M.B.. a ast. - aan anal eteliage - Tee. joo Se 
ve RS en ta Ib. 2.00 250 Red HornKem No. 1 teh ioe Fa ak 03% » a 
ees ee es 65 1.00 ° No. gatne Ces SEE: i 
Aa eee Ib. 2.75 3.25 Cadmium Red ...... Ib 95 : No. 12 eeeseeeeeeeees “ty. > 
Dveveeeeereeees ‘Ib. 1.50 2.00 Cadmolith Hed (bis)... Ib. ‘10. 138 aw ce ae} a8 
e Bey tacgntttt stern eee: tb, 25 75 Graphic Red (divd.)......Ib. —— - 1.35 Marasperse CB .......... a aie. 2s 
ey pee test os es Ib. 2.00 - 3.50 Indian Red, set re RS cwt. 11.50 “ site BES eis aia sie k's pie'e a sisie a lb. .09 he 10 
pe SB nani 1.90 3.25 Mapico Red 297 (30 ib. + ee.) ane Stan-ch ag ne a: ee 
Vanilla M b 2 gf pine eagEE Ib. 1050 - ME PS «as enrons Ib, 12% - 17 
| oeRSS . 240 + 2.75 Oo 1075 as pit. 
Rodo ONO 0 .seeeeeeese, ib, 4.00 - 4.50 Red Tron Oxide Ligh. gore, mee ee Ib. .1687 - 318 
Rive Oc tages Ib. 5.00 - 5.50 if aes... ... oe te | Behustasep eck ge 19% 
eye A ong a -Ib. 1.10 2.10 PBD biearend (divd.). .1b. —— ie 0 Triethanolamine (drums) is f 
oo. Ib. - - - 1,90 y. ee eae Ib cava oe Ber 21% - 22! 
WE sc. ccsscces ib, 300. 315 ecBD, Dispersed (dlvd.) Ib. — ae | geen: ib. ise; 38” 
TASES: SRS RR si > 315 shance’ ie P.7 moe elkin Ficlets d eiboe kee ooo a 
Zin ge .22 
BLOWING AGENTS Rubber Red sie cas = ini ap Sega s Se ae 
Ammonium Bi Rubber Red RT-3 1.05 
7 te icarbonate Rubber Red RT- rr} teeeeee Bb; tee eS EXTENDERS 
TG.) sevvees a4 e see _ ci 
pious Agent a ee ; 0640 - ans par aed Red X-1148....... ib — : ye Advagum 1098 
ot ictonste USP " — - e olfast Red CP-6 0-00 oka — - ‘s0 4=——‘isi AA GAagumm «1095... ss, sohbet ~ f 
rm — USP. CP.787 tdied fees sib. or 1.80 me eh Polymer No. 780. ib: ames, et 
pena OE ei teks «. Ib. - 1.85 Stan-Tone Red ......-.-:- ie er ee ee D- OD Ca D-93) (dms.).. 4 fee 
nicel (divd.) ........... Ib. - 20 Vansul Red M.B. ........ Ib. 1.00 - yt Ext — hn ll cr ‘a 
3 Aah _— -  ~.60 Watchung Red .......... ‘ae . 268 ender 600 .........++- ib oe 
0s pen hiatal Ib. te ae = ee ib. —— 1.90 Fe tae Latex (dms.)....gal. 1.00 - 1.60 
Sdesecccedsveses % J .0475 White—Li TOILAC . cere eer ccesers —_—— - : 
thopone Synprowax ....... i a4 
BONDING AGENTS Albalith ..........- a ae Meee ice = Se 
Dares pase? as Saw ae Ib 48 53 Actrelith bf nga a aaa tee -. po : 065 - Ib. « 32 
nterlake Resin No. 4162... SD, cca we ryptone No. ES : d ; : 3 
rae scgangentes age > cae) 1.50 CB No. 21 4 on : 084 FILLERS (inert and Reinforcing) 
= VEER Soa arc cam : . eS eas 4a Gn's “0636 : i 
I gp apa ahageh carer Ib. 3.60 . Bas ie ..Ib. 063% - .06% Abrasives 
chs s gal 75 tees 06 Carb 
apiece neaemee ae. > - 4.00 WM nk ccd avon tee ae - 06% ho pga Sida ca ekmae a Se 
SEBS RAREST i Nat gal. 3.45 - 4.70 Suber ; 06% - 06% ssc ral gle dire cal toate Ib. .093% - .90 
eg SRE gal. Sf ey 0 Pa emma s/c eR a ae .--Ib. 0638 - .06% a ‘Ses ely he Oe eae 
TyPly O (and S)......gal. 675 8.00 White—Titanium Pigments Aluminum mle nap agg ey 
R Seer 
COAGULANTS ed See we. 7% = 20% 5 Marter White"<1°.1"01"Non 18:80 - 30.0 
AL ia de “Cihte> Bde te ee > .07 ae 07% Barium Carbonate (i.c.l.). ‘ton 77.0 or 
; % tee okes 6 ee edhelavke Gee iia tae ,21 Ba 00 = - 85.00 
Glacial—99%4 % _(bbls.) ewt. 14.05  - 14.55 itanox A—all grades ga , 
Calcigm Nitrate, Tech.., “oa ad > 2 Ye oleae ae “ae: ee No 2 [et White. .ton 33.10 - 44.55 
aia oa 4h ae bh. .124- .18 eo eee ee ; aaa * “gi aes . oated, Un- 
Hydroxyacetic Acid—70% 12% ©: SAVED cca vee Ib 06 07% ee. Ee eres ton 31.10 41.9 
ar 2 ae RA—all grades (divd.)..b. 0696 - 0774 No. 22 Barytes (cl.)...ton —— - 1837 
Zine Nitrate, Tech Ae - 084 RC-HT (dlvd.) “Sa eee ZU RRO <page 33. 
is Wiea ae _—— - 21% Zopa vreeeee lb. 0634 - 07% Bentonite (c.l - 33.10 
SME: Cun aa rakccesncs Ib, 117%. 118% Ss ne wie ke <M + oy ~ 
} 18% PV Volclay (c.l.).....ton —— ~- 11.00 
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HERMANN WEBER & CO., Inc. 














RUBBER 


LIQUID 
LATEX 


se | BALATA 
BURLAP 
WWKildinan 


NEW YORK © Naa B27 William St. New York 5, N. Y. 














. AKRON 
40 YEARS OF SERVICE [re 
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why not let 


pleasant odors 
do a merchandising job for you? 


Whether intended for the manufacture of balls, girdles, toys, gloves, hot-water bottles, 
shower curtains, or other household or industrial purposes, your rubber will find 
readier acceptance if it is odor-treated by Sindar. 


paradors* 


Sindar’s special aromatic blends for use in rubber, are 


effective, inexpensive, tenacious, time-tested 


Ask us for further information, samples and prices. *PARADOR Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SIND AR )ekabeeaanaes 


Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia « Boston « Cincinnati « Detroit « Chicago « Seattle « Los Angeles « Montreal * Toronto 











FILLERS (Cont'd) FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 





























ae pee ton 72.50 -120.00 Beaco Finishes .......... gal. 1.05 - 1.35 Burgundy Pitch: .isiccas Ib. .1026- .1050 

Calcium Carbonate S| ee ae gal. 4.50 - 8.00 SON ike den veaeknicueeen Ib. «ll - 12 
Atomite (cL) ......... him - « $000 Shellac, Orange Gum..... mh USS = BS Butyl Benzyl Sebacate..... lb — + .67 
B.I. White No. 1 (c.l.)..ton —— - 7.50 VaemWek  scisiisneereones gal, 1.25 += 1.30 Butyl Carbitol Perlargonate 
B.I. White No. 2 fer}: ton —— - 7.00 RGINBA) E65 '0 00 oo bee E Ib —— -  .645 
Dies Sint AK. ois. vee ton —— _ - 15.00 FLAME RETARDANTS Butyl Cellosoive Peckenents. a 
Calcene T ...cccceccors ton 45.00 ~- 55.00 : a) er eee oo 
Camelwite oe... .cs 22: ton —— - 30.00 Penne mel iB ee 4 mR eae (1 Butyl Palmitate .......... Ib, —— - .265% 
pate me see Neeire ton —— - 40.00 Shwe > aes ae oe a tect eeeeees “ 176 oe 

amite (c.l.) .......- ton ——_- 27. ton Mee eM Be ea) ere: yl Stearate ........... pee 

Lim-Cal (e1.) <....... ton —— ~- 12.50 analysand 2 ip ot ARs AGM BWHL .w. 0... ences ti 
ae (C1) vesveeees - — ao ae ee eee ee eet : rc S10.050... ceed Ib. .025 0325 

PN oh hak de ecsleea¢ on ——_ -105. Beek rare « «eats Reb Beg ae er 
EE onic) Suc wnis 5 ton 15.00 - 18.50 LUBRICANTS, MOLD OGRE Fs ib: ot . “0375 
Super Multifex ....... ton —— _ ~—--145.00 DEP ee iy eee Ih 3.18: -. 3.45 COMMONS. ic. «pools ton —— «43:00 
Suspenso (c.l.) ........ ton —— _ - 22.00 Aquarex B BBX Conc. (dlvd. = — - .78 Candetili Wax Prime...:..  .67 -5-- J5 
Swansdown (c.l.) ..... ton ——_ - 20.00 MD cvawhee ép ese —- 76 Capryl Benzyl Sebacate....lb. —— -° .68 
Witcarb R (c.l.) ...... ton —— _ -105.00 L Paste (divd.)........ ib: — -. .85 COME is cs 5 vive ace Hades Ib. .0325-. .0375 

“12 (Col) weverseees ton 40.00 - 60.00 MDL Paste (divd.).....lb. —— - _.30 eee soa 6 o:0 s paws Ib. 0475 - .0525 

Calcium Silicate Borax, Granular (l.c.l.)...ton 70.00 - 80.00 RE Sg 8 SE lb 046 -  .051 
Silene EF ........... ton 110.00 -120.00 Colite Concentrate (dms.).gal. —— - .9 GAG ic Ge ees See ae ih OSS 3: ae 
Calcium Sulfate, Anhydrous Compentre ik. ensnkees -— - .20 Poel 4000 (drums)...Ib. .31 - .32 
Snow White Filler...... ton ——_ - 18.00 D.C. Emulsion No. 35 ....1b. 2.20 + 3.50 Cardolite 615 ere oe 
valcium Sulfate, Hydrous TE i640 oe bese hone ty eee We. ae 25% - .28% 
homage (el +) ye vane ton 3: ae yi cates pre eee aay zm tae 4 Be te: pt See 
erra Alba No. 1...... ton 12. - 14, rlen Mol ubricant.. .gal. 1.2 - 1 Carnauba Wax, Crud aS aaa 
Chalk Whiting (lcl.).....Ib. .0150 - __.0175 Glycerized Lubricant ....gal. —— - 1.85 Refined ...... — Ly ’ = n a 
Recco Paris Whiting....ton ——- ~- 27.00 GIGGE Ss veiicetsasscinate Ib. 1.30 - 2.00 Substitute Ce (acon 
Clay pe, eer ory Perey lb —— - «12 UNE 5 vv se aiid 1. - 

. le 20 1.25 
Alsite iD gies oc es ton —— _  ~- 13.00 Latex-Lube (dlvd.) ...... lb, —— .22% Ceresine Wax .. Lan es. 9S cence 
Aluminum Flake ...... ton 16.50 - 60.00 Liqui-Lube (dlvd.) ....... lb —— 16% Con... oc esc . 063% - .10% 
A.S.P. No. 1 aie ....ton —— - 35,00 oe Ee ee Re Rae - Bea saa Cumar Resins way 14% 
. No. , 3 ) CEbviceess OO — ig Moldeze "N FE Ra GK Be RS 3 > —_ + A .30 D.B.M. 30 

WR (6.1) occ poecses ton ——_ - 44. oldeze No. 1....ceeces hs: eres Se BBO ce: oe eae i ARE uae 
ree EE SS a eee tu =— - 33.00 ERRORS. SR gal. ——>_—s=-=-~—s«72«.50 eda sommes sa eeeeeee Ib. .10 +. .14 
oe POPE ton ——_- 13.00 Moat Lubricant No. 72 Dibers ~" Set (l.c.l., dms.).Ib. ——-  - 28 

ee os cds as gai aon + 1000 I aR IRS gal. 1.26 - 2.75 ner a ree ae 
Crown jo aivesesseeseee: ton —— ~- 13.00 Mold-SieR oc cccecancs ks %. 202 + 215 nea flake renee 6 rr oe 

ee Sh rere .ee-ton -—— - 13.00 Orvus WA Paste (dms. ee Pa Be eee eee. Se we ee . . " . 
Hi-White R ......... ton ——_ - 15.00 PIOONE cons snake manna . ae oe Sebacate—Tech. ..lb, —— -_ .67 
EE SSESS EID OOC COO ton 28.00 - 45.00 hehenne Flakes (dilvd.)....lb. .193%6 -  .20 Dj phates a4 8s tyre 1b. i 8 
Kaolloid Clay (c.l.)....ton - 10.50 Powder (dlvd.) ........ Ib. .19% - .20% Dianes or sce see ssees Mame ee 
Markham (el) oeieas T. ton ——_—s --:«:13.00 Rubbers: fois 6s os oe gal. ——_ —- ~12.15 nest Phthalate ....... > pave (aes ae 
McNamee (c.l.) ....... ton ——_— -:«:12.50 Rebbeisle 4 uss cs chs e558 gal ——  - = .94 pice Sebacate ........ eae Re TEeE 
Oldham (c.l.) ......... ton - 13.00 Rusco Mold Paste........ lb —— -_.18 Di ——e Phthalate (dms. ib 39% - .40 
Paragon ..........+++- ton 12.50 - 30.50 Sericite (lc.l.) ....-...++ ton 65.00 - 75.00 pe A ohexyl Phthalate ....lb, —— - .43 
Receo (c.l.) ...... ve ee ton - 13.00 yg en er ore bh — - «11 ve RTO hee: Ib, .0625- .0650 
NUE 4s God'nvcncneen cd ton —— - 50.00 Uleo Mold Soap.......... Ib, 1G) = .29  catl'gc > aaulime! dala <t aa li 38% 
SE thcweweneeen ses: ton 13.00 - 31.00 Werkrite Flakes (divd.). Sms 8 i a a bette eres ee = 
Upton os caceceererese: ton 19.50 - 21.00 Powder (divd.) ......+. “ab: 18% - «19 ihexyl Phthalate ........ a 35 

hitetex (c.1.) ........ ton —— - 50.00 Dr label mecuie’c ans Ih ae re 

; - ze. Ss pe ert, ° . 
bw 9 eetleonme [00 ' aes LUBRICANTS, RUBBER Dimethyl Phthalate ....... oe 8 oe 

Diatomaceous Earth ..... ton 30.00 ~- 50.00 Propylene Stearate Grande — - .40 Dimethyl Sebacate ....... ib ame = 1S 

Kaylorite (c.l.) ........ Sa ca SOU dia Gran —  -. .3150 Dinopol (dms.) .......... Ib, .50%-> .51 

Dolomite (c.l.) ....+++++: ton 11.00 12.00 mai aa card a : _ 
ineieier OD. ss. 04 035s gal. Pp u00 

a> aig, ee Ib. .08% - 20 LUBRICANTS, RUBBER SURFACE Dispersing Oil No. 10..... lb. .0525- .055 

Filfloc F 40-9000...... ib —— - 16 Barium Stearate ...... a 4 - Dutrex A (B, 5, 6)...... Ib, 02% - .03%4 

Filfloc F 6000........ Bo — - .22 Calcium’ Stearate ........ ib 645 + CM VS vases ce eeeeeerceees gal. .10 - .189 
Rayon, — or dyed. Ib. 85 - 1,50 Polyethylene Glycol ...... sae a ee 20, 21, 25 «ssseeeeeeees a ee 
ee ee ae se ae _ en et are ears lb —— - 411 Be AMD 55 6'e < Gad ewes lb —— -_ .80 
Solka- Flee Ciel.) 2 cess. Wb. (OS = GES ee ee eer ee eee ib. ——_——-~—_—«¢«SS een net Men. sete tates Ib. o <6h6 
Wool, engey we or dyed.. 70  - 1.00 Zine’ Beearehe vesss ok bce me a Bihox: (ams.) ©... 6 hes: ib. 4250 - 43 

Glue, Bone (divd.)........ 1 16% - .18% Flexol DOP Ib 2 433 
Ce ceedusciéSacdoes — a a et ee ib. . 
Ground Glass (l.c.l.).. es 208 > (66 MOLD CLEANERS Meee se tee eee ib. “475 
Leather, Shredded ....... a eae | a ee %% é 
ST vi ks oan Lixendes aa * See Actusol (divd.) peer i 2 et fare h-s het rde Spee ee oes ae 
eS eer SI os osssssnanaks . 3.05 + 4.45 9GO coecceceeseeee cess Ib, —— .435 
Limestone, Pulverized ....ton 3.25 - 10.00 Granular ............. Way Sie sae 4. G. B. Light Process Oil ..lb.  .025 .0325 
Micro Velva .......... ton 45.00 - 47.00 Rubber-Sol ........++04. . a 2. Bae A Sener a ea rer a rt Ib. .563%4 - .643 
Velvet Filler, Regular. .ton 20.00 . 22.00 Shelblast os i...ceeeeee: 80.00  -140.00 Hercoyin (divd.) .......-. Ib, 11675 - —.1725 
Magnesium Carbonate ....lb. .08 - .09 Sodium Silicate cwt. .80 - 1.40 pO oy RES er A gal. .2400- .2700 
ON eee are lb, .103% - .11% Sprex A.C. (divd.) ...... lb —— - .15% Herron-Plas ...... 3 aie ees Ib. .0350- .0375 
ER “EN are ee. wax rere abhi 0300 - - 
Magnesium Oxide ........ 3 0S. «.- 06 ME ck easuekios poker e oR se 
Seneedion Silicate ...... ton 18.00 - 35.00 PEPTIZING AGENTS ast 638i0) ' 1280 $700 
7 > Se ee ton 22.50 - 23.50 i ie ce ee BS i 2, a) secees gal. . 
ees anaes 45 3 ton 20.00 ~- 22.00 Pupever 263 " 9 MEG MM) «os «a siete a tate Ib —— - .07 
Blue Star Talc........ ton — - 23.00 é iataget H-300 (bbls.)....gal. 1.28 - 1.32 
OS ere ton 24. 50 - 26.50 PLASTICiIZERS & SOFTENERS i Ceecrececcccceceeee lb —— - .65 
PONTE WOME oo ccccees: ton 21.25 - 23.25 <P 23 (dms.) ..........- Ib. 49% -  .50 
RN eG sion ah is 66 0s van Ib, .01%- .07% AA (ORME) foo icici cas lb. —— - .23 KP 23 (dms.)....-+..+++5 Ib, .49% - 50 
See ee Ib. .0675 - .0750 PE A eae Ib. - 09 70 (deta). ....ceeeccees Ib 41% - 242 
Micro-Mica_ ........... Ib. .06%- 07% Adipol BCA (dms.)...... Ib. "44% - 45 FS ee ee Ib, 1.444% - 45 
Mineralite (c.l.) ...... ton 30.00 - 40.00 Amalgamator Z-4 ........ lb —  -.30 140 CANE). cv ewncscess Ib. 4914 - .50 
NOL |. ¥newews os Ib, .06%- .07% American Pine Tar...... gal. .34%- .45% 150 (dms.) ........-4+- Ib. 44% - — .45 
Triple A Mica (c.l.)...ton —— ~- 25.00 Arolene 1980 (c.J.) ...... lb, —— - 410 Kronisol (drums) ......... Ib, 1.40 - .40% 
Wet Ground Biotite oF ER SD ae iis Gigi ie Kronitex (drums) ........ Ib, .37%2 - .38 

MEN kites caia've 0 ies Ib. .05% - .06% 2553: (ele, QED counts lb —— - 413 Lanolin, Tech. Anhydrous..lb. ——_ -_ 19 
Wet Grennd Mica Reh oo skeci ce teens Ib. .02%- .03% Lead Oleate ........+.... - 16% - .42 

No. 160 ......0+-000: Ib, .06%- .07% WD pis séuseteunisseegen lb. .05%- .05% Lindol (drums) .......... a 

Mineral Black Danek DF hss os ences one gal. .29%4 - "31% 2-Mercaptoethanol (drums). i — - 75 
Keystone 126 .......... ton —— _ - 13.00 EEE EES SE gal. .46 - .49 Methox (dms.) .......... b 41 + 41% 
Pyrophyllite Beeswax, Refined & PRGCURSE APIOME conc ciessse Ib —  -  .20 
Pee Mi 461.) wceeeess ton ——_— -:«W122«,50 pS a eee . ee eee Methyl Stearate .......... lb —— - .70 
UE duita puis 6:00.56: ton ——__——=--:—«:i14,00 Yellow Refined PETES Ib... .63%.- 68 Monoplex DBS .......... i ee 
Nel. ie Wigan os ae0s ton 16.00 ~- 27.00 OE Re A Cea eee - 60 Monoplex DOS .......... th 64. + BS 
eS ee eee ton ——_- 21.50 pRB ole ae a aig die Ib, .0125- .0135 5 (dms.) .....seeeeeees lb, .98 - 1.00 
Slate, Powdered (l1.c.l.)....ton 15.00 - 20.00 ) Pe. ie Ra ae he: ata. =: 509 11 (ims) ins dps eoealch« _ ws ae 
Talc, Domestic ........-: ton 9.00 - 20.00 BS 700 enone pdessieesas Ib. .0175 - .026 16 (dms.) .......++.04. b. 645 - 146 
Walnut Shell Flour ton 38.00 ~- 80.00 BRE. 3 2.0 ves Bache ase Ib. .024 - .025 Montan Substitute No. 506. ib 425 - .435 
Whiti Co abet 8.00 20.00 - Bee Pee ees Rees ee ee Ib, .0225- .0235 Montan Wax, Se 39 BAN on = aS 
iting, Commercial ....ta 5. - | EO RE ONS Ib. .0265- .0275 Monten Wax (c.l.). eee ae 
Cameline (c.l.) ........ ton 8.50 - 10.00 RW ics ca cuguten ies ct Ib. .0325- .04 Monty Wax ...........6. lb —— - 35 
See WUMEOE . . veece ces ton —— _  - 16.00 Bunarex Resins .......... Dm” 06 ==. 0850 MEN tains bn Gye be wk ed « Ib. .1050- .1150 
Keystone (c.l.) ........ ton ——_ - 16.00 Buamntel Me ois ccis cc cecws lb —  - .20 Neolene 210 (t.c.)........ lb —— -_ .16 
Rambo No. 1 White....ton —— 9.00 OD gas otis de eee es vee lb —— - .18 Bhs AED bea pedveensas lb —— -  .14 
Snowflake (c.1.) ....... Sail ceiin. 0 AB00 : epeeleoheeee be cue seen lb —— - .14 220 tee} Senweincweren ~ —  -- 15 
Veroc (c.l ) ton - 8.50 ERPS OEM RPE AE oS E RE Sener lb. —— - 15 Nerium ese eee eeesesereee ne : .09 

1 os OB cere leg hans 8.50 BUG Bh ev bigansicsss suey lb —— - .08 Nevillac Resins (dms.).. we Slee 
Welco (c.l.) «+0. 000.00 mi Bb, od iaaeeia a eee ‘08 Neville Resins (dms.) .. “Ib. + ae 
York White (c.l.)...... ton —— 9.00 Te Be ae lb —— - 4.17 Nevindene Resins (dms.). . b. .12%- 15% 

MEGGE BOO no vcccvceces ton 20.00 ~- 62.18 No, 1080 ..... Svanateed lb —— - .09% Nevinol (dms.) .......... i —-  - 7 
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TIRE MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 


tr 
Fair Prices 
Retiable Delivery 
Good Workmanship 


j de 
Po rce | qin G I ove Fo rms Your Inquiries are Solicited 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves, Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 


Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove pe ee 
one, Socs, ec staeame ee asec A Ge ee THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 


fications or stock items. AKRON 4g OHIO 
5 


The Colonial Insulator Company 


936 Grant St. Chicago Office: 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 


have found many 


new uses 


New uses meant bigger and 
better facilities. They:are now 
ood aslo} (-1ic¥oMelaleMolag-Md-tolohy 


to serve you promptly. 


» WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY @ 
DIVISION mea 
10-10 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. 


RUBBER AGE, AUGUST. 1948 








PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


Nevoll 
Nevtex 10 (dms.) 
Nuba 1 (and 2) (dms.) ..Ib. 


oe OSS) ee ae lb. 
15 (and 30) Oil (dms.)...Ib. 
4 BE ge eee Ib. 
No. 480 Oil Proof Resin. . .Ib. 
Ohopex Q10 (dms.)....... Ib. 
SN ni so xu ch che . lb. 
Ortho- Nitrobiphenyl sav vee lb. 
Ozokerite Wax No. 64 
eR See Ib. 
TO 5 svcantss totecie Ib. 
P-1 (and 4, 6, 8, 20) saaees Ib. 
LRT ee Se a ea Ib. 
Pale 4 (and 1000)...... lb. 
EE SE ae Ib. 
Paradene Resins (dms.) . .Ib. 
Para Flux (dms.) ...... gal. 
0 BS OY Sea gal 


Para Lube (l.c.l.)....... “lb. 


Paragiek G-28 2. cccccceee Ib. 
| Es Ib. 
UD Din 0 aie 55d 40 > os Ib 


Pentalene 90 (Le.L, “dms.). Ib. 
92 (l.c.L., drums) 


Pentaphen No. 114 (l.c.l., 


a Sg Sea Ib. 
IME fig ye ay lb. 
PG-16 (drums) .......... Ib. 
Philplast No. 1.......... gal. 

_. 1h OEY gal. 
Picco 10 (and 25). «Ib. 
shy " & "Eee Ib. 
OI akc obs wes hove gal. 
siecle Me bias oda a wae Ib. 
Plecaiastic A (and B, C, 
1S SEED Tee Meee Ib. 
SA tha  piwinkoa Su oo 9ac Ib. 
Piccolyte S Resins........ Ib. 
iccoumaron Resins ...... Ib. 
"eee .lb. 
iccovol Ves ebes soe -Ib. 
SME ere gal. 
Plas-Blend 360 ........... Ib. 
OS SP eae Ib. 
Plasticizer No. 50B ...... Ib. 
Plasticizer FP-6 .......... lb. 
peestmemer SC os. cc cccss Ib. 
Plasticizer VA-1 .....;.. Ib. 
Plasticizer XP-3 .. mip "G 
—— WE ee ss e's cae lb. 
iy ahs eae isle dx: dese Ib. 
proves Sn eae Ib. 
Plas eax Pea “4 (dms.)... .Ib. 
es ae egg ae Ib. 
no alaMepiinies ties v6 oe 86 Ib. 
mel D ieensaa ws Ib. 
Polymel Liquid a -gal, 
Polymel Resins .......... Ib. 
Process Oil C-255 ....... al, 
PT 400 Pine tar oil (600, 

800) (t.c., dms.) gal. 
Refrigerator Oil 145-R... . gal. 
| AE a a Ib 
465 Resin (drums) ...... Ib, 
Rn aaa Ib. 
Maat ie vss ca ce bc Ib, 
—— og ateds oe Venda ck Ib. 

Tos rere: Pree - lb. 

Ridbo 369 (drums)....... Ib. 
369-F (drums) ........ Ib. 
NE: Sa eS eee 1 


gal. 
R.P.A. No. 2 (divd.)..... Ib. 
No. 3 (divd. lb 


SS ie” A ieee Ib. 
R.S.O. Softening Oil. Ib. 
NE ee ee as . gal. 
Santicizer B-16 .......... Ib. 

Ns eins 6 shades Ib. 

DPE aS os Fe see sc -Ib. 

See Ib. 
Softener No. 20......... gal. 

SRE eR ae ms Ib. 
Stanolind Petrolatum Ib. 

weal shoe Sabian Sand ae “4 
Staybelite Resin (dms.). 
Sunny South Burgundy — 

_ SREP CR Cieetien cewt. 
Sunny South Pine Tar...gal 
Sunny South Rosin Oil. - gal. 
Superla Wax ............ Ib. 
PUOTE WOM 6. oe bcc ccx Ib. 
Synplasticizer ............ Ib. 
x ES 5 See gal. 
OO SEE aa Ib. 
ee ee eee gal 


K-Tarnel NR (t.c.)...... Ib. 


SE Se aaa gal 
TP-90B (and TP-95)...... Ib. 
ME lbs Wade Kiva cs ch ease Ib. 
Aa epi wat a'sa week Ib. 
Tricresyl Phosphate ...... Ib. 
TRESS Gres ka dubs Ib. 
.. gal. 
Vanadiset B, C, D........ Ib. 
ara Ib. 
a a gal. 
ok a Sear gal. 
a Pee re cetera heme gal. 
ig, SE Re ee ig gal. 
Witresin—Granular ...... ton 
NE Wes Heeb ae teecees ton 
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12 
.029 
344 


11% 





09% 
13 
021 
08% 
.40 


41.00 
36.00 


Ned w 


HOM &L 


© 


1, 132 
1,66 
1.80 
43.00 
38.00 


PROCESSING AIDS 


Castor Oil, Processed 
(dms.) 
Refined (drums) 


Castorwax (min. 400 Ibs.). Ib. 


DORCE FT es ccdecnericcseen Ib 
eer Ser gal. 
Mito SONNE. sche sch ce ne Ib. 
OT =e Se ee aa Ib. 
moan. Ne: $10. siivics civas Ib. 
PROTECTIVE & STABILIZING 
pp Sree: Pera erie § 
Agchem SA-9 (to SA-12).lb. 
Alpha PUG oka sec ss ss Ib. 
Aroosteoerat oi. deccccvcen b. 
Carob Bean Flour........ Ib. 
CONG 8s coh der dee seca ue me 
Ethylene Diamine 68%. b. 
MSTOE: (GONE oR ise os cue Ib 
Preeein: | isi o.d sees catenin Ib. 
Rex Compound No. 2801. .lb. 
Sodium Alginate ......... Ib. 
Stamet S va o's kt ecsncetan Ib. 
Tragacanth Flakes ....... Ib. 
RECLAIMING AGENTS 
1-D Heavy Oil (drums). 
“ A ia TES Ceca’ a 
$4: 5:0 ENS BEE eo ee gal. 
ce oii (and 28, 32)....gal. 
es Ula Dr linet er ATS ie gal. 
C- 33 Oil cwcnevaahweenies gal 
Caustic Soda—Flake 76% 
(c.l.,; Grameay . iiss... cwt. 
Liquid 50% (t.c.).....cwt. 
Solid 76% (c.1., dms.)..cwt. 
Cresylic Acid (99- 100%). .gal. 
Fe Re: ae gal. 
A ete ee rare gal. 
G. B. Reclaiming Oil. -gal. 


Heavy Aromatic Naphtha 


(t.c.) 
LX-77 Bochhimiog Solvent = 


LX-572 Reclaiming Oil .. .gal. 
PT 67 Pine tar oil ..:... gal. 
PT 101 Pine tar oil ....gal. 
PT 150 Solventene...... gal. 
Os Rae hee Pee gal. 
Reclaiming Oil 1621 


Reclaiming Oil 3186 .... 
Reclaiming Oil 3186-G .. 


Reclaiming Reagent No. 4. - 


Reclaiming Resin No. 1..g 


R.P.A.. No... 3 (divd.)...<. en 
Soda Ash (c.l., bags)... .cwt. 
Solvent. 554-56 ist ceeus gal. 
Solvent Ce BE. i wives xnctee gal. 

8S i hpca ee Toe aed wae gal. 
X-1 BSS 5 ace ee Ib. 
X60: SOG ein ssh eee gal. 


02% 
24 


22 


AGENTS 


12% 
65 
.28 


42 
29 
ond 
.20 
071 
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REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 


Channel, Hard Processing (HPC) (bags) 


Atlantic HPC-98 ........ Ib. 
Cemeeetenl F x eden wes es Ib. 
CONE ake bs Sich 9 ct 88 Ib. 
COO os esse nieke, + eeu es Ib. 
Dixiedensed (and S)...... Ib. 
Kosmobile (andS) ........ Ib. 
POGOe EF ccuewcaueaiees Ib. 
Micronexs HPC... 55 00% Ib. 
Sober A 4 ects cis. cave Ib. 
Witco Disperso No. 6...... Ib. 


.0732 
.0732 
.0732 
.0732 
.0732 


.0732 - 


.0732 
.0732 
.0732 
.0732 


NHNWNMNHHN 
UumunuUnAnu 


Channel, Medium Processing (MPC) (bags) 


Atlantic MPC-95 ........ Ib. 
Comaanans As, asa 0 0's 0 3% Ib. 
Croflest Tat. 5:4 va sian ves es Ib. 
oo ae Be eee Ib. 
Dixiedensed HM (and S-66)Ib. 
Huber Arrow TX ....... Ib. 


Kosmobile HM (and S-66, 
SMG) 


WeNEE tence s tans Ib. 
| re | Sate etree Ib. 
Micronex Standard ...... lb. 
SN GO ek ae bec cate Ib. 
TRE CMs ca ak es owas Ib. 
Witco Disperso No. 1...... Ib. 


Channel, Easy Processing (EPC) 


Atlantic EPC E-42........ Ib. 
Continental AA .......... Ib. 
CO Fe es aii ctu Ib. 
Dixiedensed 77 .........-- Ib. 
) hs Sere ren Ib. 
Micronex W-6 ........... Ib. 
Soberoe PS uss esees . cece Ib. 
TORRE BAN weiss. cake es Ib 


Witco Disperso Me: 38: .<<. Ib. 


Wyex 


.0732 
.0732 
-0732 
-0732 
.0732 
-0732 


.0732 
-0732 
-0732 
.0732 


Channel, Conductive (CC) (bags) 
.0732 - 


Ditic: 3 Gales oan. cca cs Ib. 
Kosmink dustless ........ Ib. 
en SE ep eS Ib. 
Sere bit. veces taney ag 
SOG TE ada bee eee b. 
VION 0665 6S slip tenn ib 


-0732 
-1200 
-1000 
-2200 
.1500 


eh et et et et 


aererre es a= 
aperrergery ara" 
MUNNDWNN 
COMMUN 


eaperrerrarerre 
DO DO STD bo fo 
AMmoOuUMu 


Furnace, Fast Extruding (FEF) (bags) 


Statex M 


Furnace, High Modulus (HMF) ‘bags) 


Costinest FOeEP os os. oa hs Ib. 
SR SE area ue Reeed lb. 

CI a RRO ee a Ib. 
pS ie ana ae Bee ey Ib. 

he Se aS rere ee Ib. 
OI aes os op tas cet Ib. 
ON Rr reer: Ib. 
NS a RR lb. 
OO SSE Sepa rer s Ib. 
Oe St ae eee Ib. 


.0550 - 


.0500 - 
-0500 - 
.0550 - 
.0500 - 
.0550 - 


‘0550 


Furnace, Reinforcing (RF) (bags) 
.0732 - 


Kosmos 60 


Furnace, Semi-Reinforcing (SRF) 


Continex SRF’ 
Dixie 20 
Essex 
Furnex 
Gastex 
Kosmos 20 
Pelletex 
SOOT EET OEY oe 
Sterling NS 
Sterling R 
Sterling S 


ee ee ee 





Furnace, Fine (FF) (bags) 


Statex B 
Sterling 99 


Furnace, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) 


Philblack O 
Vulcan 


(bags) 


.0350 - 
.0350 - 
-0350 - 
-0350 - 
.0350 - 
.0350 - 
-0350 - 
0350 - 
.0350 - 


.0350 


.0350 - 


.0575 - 
.0650 - 


Furnace, Very Fine (VFF) (bags) 


8. 5.6404 ken en Ib. .0732 - 
BGEUe TOS 65 cs cin ee Ib. .0732 - 
Thermal, Fine (FT) bags) 

PO hed yt Sie keene eee lb. —— 
Thermal, Medium (MT) (bags) 
sy ge > Pe a are lb —— 


REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 


Deen Copoylmer No. 3 cond 


8) reer Ib. 

aE eee peers a Ib. 
Darex Copolymer Latex 

No. 3 (and X34)..... Ib. 


Durez 12687 (and 12707) Ib. 


Brest 15355 wviccvcccscss Ib. 
EOE ss cee ake Ib. 
BOS eS Sar reece ar Ib. 
NN vite 55 + 69's 5.80 Od Ib. 
Pliolite S6 Resin.......... lb. 
G Masterbatch ........ Ib. 
G50 Masterbatch ....... Ib. 
R Masterbatch ........ Ib. 
RETARDERS 
PR cs ep eanee se cune Ib. 
EE iy Caos Cae Les Ib. 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES e 
Mineral Rubber 


ee ree se eee a er ton 
Black pe ere ee ton 
Byerlyte .......+-+sseee- ton 
Gilsonite, Selects (c.l.). ton 


Hard Hydrocarbon (dms. ) ton 


Herron Flake .......0s+: ton 
Mineral Rubber, solid....ton 
Parmr (drums) ......... ton 
PRONE vac ssics opie saiweee ton 


35 
.36 


26.00 
33.00 


Vulcanized Vegetable Oils (Factice) 


POE a. 6 68:00 a8 Ib. 
NE ils tv nee Ki aew vows Ib. 
SMOOONL cs hw i's 0 ky s oem Ib. 
DN rr er Ib. 
RING in 1b. 60's aoeacegence @ ONCE Ib. 


ES PD OF FP OTEV CE Ib. 
ME A ies b0 5 he 8 + ba ee Ib. 
Resin No. 1098 (drums). .Ib. 

C0 0Ne cis oecenree 4 


337 
.153 
.275 
.190 
.144 


04% 
-06 


—_—— 


31 


-0950 


-1150 


.0750 
.0750 
.0750 
.0750 
.0750 
.0750 
.0750 
.0750 
.0750 
.0750 
.0750 


.0975 
.1050 


.0300 


.37 


BK) 
51 


.416 
.3335 
.490 
.356 
351 


05 
06% 
65 
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HAVE ALL THE FEATURES YOU HAVE BEEN 
WAITING FOR 


Holds lowest temperature, with minimum "Dry Ice" con- 
sumption, by reason of our method of complete insulation. 
Has wide loading end hopper. Unloads automatically into 
tote boxes or conveyor. 

You can inspect product while tumbler is rotating. All new 
models are now equipped with Speedranger controlled motors 
220-440 volts. Ruggedly constructed, available in two sizes. 
These machines may also be used for dry tumbling. 


Designed and built by 
WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING MACHINE CO. 


P. O. Box 242 Canton 1, Ohio 
PHONES 5-3633, 7176 





“DRY ICE” 


ROTARY TUMBLERS 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY GO. 
261 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, NN. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of 
RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


e All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for 
every requirement of Large and Smal] Factories. 








e Complete Plant Design and Layout: also Special Ma 
chinery Developed and Manufactured 


® Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


® Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 


¢ Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


Cable Address 


“Contimac” New York 


Telephone 
WOrth 2-1650 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 33 Boulevard des Bastignolles, Paris 8, 


France. Andre Berjonneau, Manager 


ROGER WILSON & CO., LTD. Speaking Tile Walk, Birmingham 15, England 








ae 
sah ee 
$ 


INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


4 


CRYSTEX (Insoluble Sulphur) preserves tack 
in uncured natural rubber and synthetic stocks, 
It does not bloom, and is especially useful in tire 
carcass stocks, and in camel back. Improved 
cures may be expected when CRYSTEX re- 
places ordinary sulphur in some compounds. 


ES 
‘onthe 6! , tet ae a 


2 a 


2s Ggyer tit et 


CRYSTEX has been found useful in some 
cements, and in compounding latices for dip- 
ping baths. Due to improved and expanded 
manufacturing facilities, CRYSTEX now costs 
less and is more practical than ever in Rubber- 
makers’ processes. 





Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99.5% Pure — Refined Rubbermakers’ 
Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure —“Conditioned” Rubbermakers’ Sulphur —- Carbon 
Tetrachloride — Carbon Bisulphide — Caustic Soda — Sulphur Chloride. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
424 Ohio Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio—Apopka, Fla. 


555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
North Portland, Oregon — Houston 2, Texas 
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STABILIZING AGENTS (for Vinyl Resins) Miscellaneous Vulcanizing Agents 





SOLVENTS 
Rpt Sse kr Ib. .08% - ..103 eae gs WIR 6 cp hiVedeersetees ate ae eee 
eS Sl ae 5 Shee) Wetec We. 1a... -- teeccet Ib. 38 + 45 
Amsco Lactol Spirits (t.c.)gal. — - 16 THEE 5 coks acs cas — - Me = : teteteeeceenenees ~ 38 + 445 
Rubber Solvent (t.c.). “gal. ae Eagle Basic Silicate wae ee pe O. FS veeeeereeeseceeee ib, A = 
Solv A (t.c.) .+--++++- ee 4 ee Ee ae ce 6 eens oe a ae - .22% 
Soly B ae SUS By #- gal. — - 26 Lead Stearate, Precip.....lb. .55 - .57 
Special Napthalite (t.c.) ) gal. ; . co RA, sa Beer te Aedes: +r rs ~4 - - “ WASHING & FINISHING AGENTS 
Textile Spirits (t.c.) ..gal. - . athium Stearate ......... . 75 ee” é 
Amyl Chlorides, Mixed SUMMON A cicsatecss-ce oe ce ipa er uae oer oo 0956 
(Le.l.) (drums) ...... Ib. —— - .08 Stabilizer V-7939 ........ lb —— - .60 
Benzol 90% ....- ee _ AZ > ad Stabilizer a SRE Rae: mb. 49 31 WETTING AGENTS 
eposece ) - - Pe] GIST Soe wesnesBereseovess lo nee - Pi 4 
a a i Ro Wael 50s. .....: ee oe Advawet No. 10.......+.. "agp Sate 35 
Butyl Alcohol (t.c.).......Ib. 
Secondary (dlvd.) Ib 10% 12 y = SSIS 8 = SSS os =. - = a s cek-a.utesyite Cred > 9 Paes as 
. ‘ ie. ene ‘ : ANStAY ocr revececeees . : F222 OQ, DD wwe necesensvenes Reo + eae 
Tertiary (divd.) ........ ee | See Phe Or 70% Clear... Ib. (80 -~ 1.00 
Carbon Bisulfide, Tech.. cca OS Oe Agchem SA-15 (16, 18)...Ib. .17. - .29 
Carbon Tetrachloride ....gal. ——- -  .80 SUN CHECKING AGENTS Alrosol (dms.) .......... wh mw 8 
CN cpa dasas ¢ ‘ee S 30 38 Aquarex ME (divd. ) te >. eee “ 92 
Cees cheats seach gal. 30_ eh oe son cue ansaee + t+ 8K >. 4 : “o WE ClO) << oss cckss es ees 
Cyclohexane ...........+. ne. eee resem 5 (divd.) ........ onde Es. WE MRS. | cin > sai Se Sagem T 
Cyclohexanone ....... pa et “Wein ee a Asetktp $0 ..0.ccccvesess Ib, .30 - .38 
Diacetone, Pure (divd.)....1b. Ss oer eae | ear . 2.6, a es Em Ri Be ee a 
Dichlorethyl Ether (dms.) Ib. 363° : EZ Aveda BBB CECB fn ae, +8e 
Formal (dms.) ........ Ib. 265 - .27 Be MN ea ee ee ite? Sa T 
ream eee eee = —aw 8 py TACKIFIERS Aresklene 375 ....+ss05- SS” "> aaa 4 
Jipentene 122 (dms.) ... .gal. oe ae odes c WG ME 533 ias cane Se eae | 
Ethyl Alcohol (t.c.)......gal. ——- - .96 Agchess RC 30 Ae a ent gal 134 SNR hs Ge oni cc acnakie ena 
Ethylene Dichloride (drums, Amberol ST-137X ....... - 28. -. 485 Santomerse D ........... 4 +. 
GIVA.) .ccccseesccees Ib, .08 + .09% Beckopol 1400 divd.).... .2650 - =. Se, oF a i aes Va We sgh de 2S 
Halowax Oil ............ 22° + “37 Jutrex 44 oo. ceessseeves gal —— -.. eS Soe tae ae Ib. See ee 
paste seg vor eee pala ee he Coie vo we east ie eT a? Oe Se SR AR i — - - 
a eee 1 OD 8 RE Rem asats icc AO SR TRO: ree ore ib, .33%- 41 
qwesces y-—e Ga ERE e gal. —— - 15% — Lindol Emulsion (drums). :Ib. —— - 38 POOME in isnendeo sagan Ib. 59% - 67 
spree Sangeet, Ref. 99% : Liquid Rubber Flux...... eae ae ROOD koivraniccenas na Ib, 14% - .25 
(divd.) .....+..+0+.. gal. .45 - .57% — Pentalyn Resins (divd.)...lb. .19% - .22% Be oh... ocak nanan Ib. .30%- .38 
Ether, Ref. (divd.) ....lb. .04%- .06% DOOM OW :< nephib aces ais's0 “tbe — - .23% Ge SEE RE IOS Py ei), lb. .21K%- .29% 
Mesityl Oxide (dlvd.)..... Ib. 1350 - 1850 Rubtack .....+++ess esses “4 ng. eee or ar 8 
Methanol (dms., divd.)...gal. .28 -  .475 Staybelite Esters (divd.).. Ib. 2100 .2150 
Mathy? Astene, Syn. ‘ b GE cs Ib. 34 - 34% 
(drums, divd.) ......gal.  .615 - .65 Vlsten Nat co a ae ORD MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 
Methyl n-Amyl Ketone A YAIR eS gal, -—— 1.66 
OE EE OEITE a. ae ae mee A cease sac gal, — 1.80 Acto 450 (550-W, 600, 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone..... ec iO - 83% GO: Gav ccecktenaeas Th 5199 =: B45 
Methyl Isobutyl Ketone Agchem SA-17 ......... lb —— - .29 
SRE Sa eee Moe 44 ae THICKENERS (FOR LATEX) Aquarex SMO (dlvd. lb — - .50 
N-5 Pentane Mix. (t.c.) gal. -. 1% hove OB ick. Ib. 14% - 22 A.S.T.M. Oil No. 1 (an 
N-6 Hexanes (t.c.).......gal. 5 ae Betanol (drums) ......... GE i be, REE PRE gal. 1.00 1.15 
N-7 Hexanes (t.c.).......gal . | hake Emulsorex No. 5.......... Ib. —— -~ «235 Copper Inhibitor X-872-L..lb. —— x75 
Petrolene (t.c.) ......... gal ——_—-~—s «10% Propylene Laurate (dms.)..Ib, —— -  .36 2-Ethylhexanol (dms., 
Picolines, Aplha, Refined. .lb. .75  - 1.00 Sodium Silicate .......+.. Ib, .01 02 Med: cavnsens ar ee 
ea ce ere g Ib. Sa ies: Glycerine, 88% Sap.} Crude 
Pyridine Refined tb Ca 89 CGRWALY. 3. ss Kawee a pe by. ..355% - 436 
ine St Ib. "50 ‘60 VULCANIZING AGENTS MODX (tons) ..ccccsves lb —— - .29% 
Rubber Solvent (t.c.)....gal. —— - .12% Selenium Para Resin No. 1784...... ae + 
eS Serr re gal. ——_—s~ -_~—Ss—« «08625 Vander osc casunteaveee en lb —— - 2.00 Noa 24687 . Cob): icevcoks lb —— - .04 
Skellysolve B (Hexanes) <4 B718 (eL) .citeue cs = — - ae 
SS Be ET eT eee gal ——-_ -~—_—«.1411 pH. cae see teeeee scene J. —— - 2, 
C (Heptanes) (t.c.)....gal. ——-._—-~—=s_ .133 os i es 2.05 a “ooaconey ase Ape ee — — - j ri 
Bm (Octanes) (t.c.).....gal. —— -~—=— 155 “+e og tee? 8 eae Meee ee Polyviny ethyl Ether pe ete le i 
Cope eh Sis. succes Ib. _ 19% *. wed ers - tao 
: - pepe Naphtha) . a ake | 7 Wanted Mlies i. — = 09 Reference ‘Fluid co 6: z gal 4s ie 
Solvenol .............. ga. ——  - . a ar. uke a: Caines ae ony ii: 
Solvent, Crude, Light....gal. .19 - .28 Reel Medd. cn esd es owt ——— « 135 Resin No. 1226 setteeeeens he a 
Solvesso 100 (t.c.).......gal. —— - .2812 Insoluble Sulfur 60 ...... 28 ooo a (dlvd.) ......-. ae - 
sienna ‘ NE are es shook we ee ke twt. —— - 2.05 10 QU Sevineersodaces ‘ oa - ‘ 
Be Ee a der tal) <-.----sges cw is Se. eae 
Toluene (drums) ........ ~  e a Tire «1. .see scene cee -++-Cwt. 1.50 - 2.00 eS Re Se eee 
TE ED. gov vas occ ne: «BB Tube Codi, GE) sc eeaes cwt. 2.00 2.60 Synpep N (drums)........ Re eens ks ee 
Trichlorethane ........... Se: eee i OR SS a oe lb ——~ - .90 
Triglycol Dichloride (dms.) Ib. .519 - .59 BE a a> 040% he Ib. —— .90 
ERE Ib. .078 - .083 Tellurium et Seis canons ahbie Ib. .21%- .22% 
X-7 Sp. Heptanes (t.c.)..gal. -——- - .11 Late: Talhiie 6i cigkeia'ess lb. —— - 2.00 WM i 2G <9 < sock ev gal. 2.00 - 2.50 
Xylene (drums) ........ gal. ——-_-_~—«— .28 be oe ha a ae ree lb —— - 2.00 Vinsol Resin—Lumps ....lb. —— -  .06 








MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 
HEAVY — FOR TECHNICAL & DRUG USES 


The knowledge and experience of Carey 
Research Laboratories in using these prod- 
ucts in chemical formulations are available 


upon request. 
ng home and industry 


THE “PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
BRANCHES OR DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Mold Lubricant No. 735 


An economical liquid product used 
by 90% of the manufacturers who 
test it. 


Low in cost — High in efficiency 


Ash content: less than .01% ¢ Flash point: 
440° F e@ Keeps molds cleaner . . . longer 
Improves stock flow ¢ Has no obnoxious odors 


Send for your sample today 


STONER'S INK COMPANY 
QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. 
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LITTLEJOHN & CO., Ine. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE & SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 
LATEX 


ba 


Balata—Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 


All Grades of 


Brazilian and Far Eastern 
Chewing Gum Raw Materials 




















NATURAL RUBBER 


LAM ESD xs 


for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
F.O.B. ¢ DETROIT, MICH. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 











feavith. ganten- INC. 


PARA PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers 


SPECIAL ADHESIVES * CEMENTS #* COMPOUNDS 





Main Offices —_ Phone Wabash 5767 
407 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
Plant — COLUMBIA CITY, INDIANA 























MARBON “S” anp “‘S-1”’ 
Synthetic Resins 


USE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 
For NON-MARKING SOLES 
HEELS and TOPLIFTS 


TO OBTAIN: 


% EXCELLENT ABRASION 
RESISTANCE 


% SUPERIOR TEAR 
RESISTANCE 


% HARDNESS and STIFFNESS 


For Details and Samples 
Write or Wire 


MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. 
































1903-19438 


Now, as then, ready to offer 
dependable service on your 


RUBBER 
REQUIREMENTS 


¢ 


BAIRD RUBBER 
AND TRADING COMPANY 


233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-1460 
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RATES: 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 
8c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
12c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 
Positions Wanted: 


$1.00 for 40 words or less; extra words, 5c each. 
Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count. 





CLASSIFIED WANT ADS 


If heading is to be set on 
face type is used, 

Display or Classified advertisements in 
inch; maximum, 85 words per inch. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for advertisers 
on contract. Send check with copy. 

Replies to keyed advertisements be forwarded to advertiser without 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 










te line, count it as 10 words if light 
or 8 wi if bold is used. 
ders: $10.00 per column 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED—(Continued) 





EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, licensed graduate with diversified experience 
in manufacturing, plant engineering, power=plant, maintenance, new instal- 
lations, tooling, etc. _ Address Box 202P, RusBer AGE 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER-FACTORY MANAGER, with twenty years’ 


experience—chemist, compounder, product development, factory engineering, 
and management. Tires, tubes, proofing, floor tiling, mechanicals. Might 
be interested in profit-sharing plan. Address Box 205P, RusBer AGE. 











CHEMIST- TECHNICAL RE PRESENT ATIVE, with seven years’ for- 
mulating experience in solvent and latex adhesives, protective coatings, last 
two years selling industrial adhesives, seeks position in technical sales 
and/or laboratory of progressive manufacturer. Address Box 206P, 
RUBBER AGE. 

ENGINEER ADVISOR or SALES REPRESE NT, ATIVE: Executive, 


retired after thirty years’ service with a major rubber company, offers his 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE 


Diversified experience, capable of assuming responsibility 
for all manufacturing processes, product design and develop- 
ment, laboratory and quality controls, sales and advertising 
of molded rubber and plastics, extrusion, heels and soles, 
industrial solid tires. cience degree. Twenty-five years’ 
experience; fifteen of top management. Available September 
eo ql eastern location. Address Box 223P, RUBBER 





SALES MANAGER — Rubber Produ ‘s 
Aggressive, thirty-seven year old rubber man with 


twelve years’ experience in large and small company 
operations. Desires new position as present affilia- 
tion dissolving operations. Available October Ist. 
Fully familiar with all plant, development, adminis- 
nat trative, and sales phases. Mechanical engineering 
education. Have proven record in industry. Address 


Box 226P, RUBBER AGE. 


He also will consider sales representation for 
Experienced as Manager of 
as Test Engineer, 
New Construction. 


knowledge as a consultant. 
rubber processing and testing equipment. 
Testing Laboratories, he also has held such positions 
Process Engineer, and Inpector on Maintenance and 
Address Box 207P, RuBBER AGE. 





ENGINEER, with fourteen years’ 
experience. Compounder, production supervision, product development and 
management. Tires, tubes, retreading materials, matting, and floor tiling. 
Thirty-five; married. Interested in future. Address Box 211P, RuBBER 


ne HELP WANTED 





RUBBER CHEMIST-CHEMICAL 

















RUBBER AND LATEX CHEMIST 








with eighteen years of research 
SALESMEN FOR SUNDRIES. Excellent line of baby pants and 








and factory experience wants to work with progressive organization in 
plant or technical sales, domestic or foreign travel. Speaks several lan- plastic novelties. Chain store and jobber connections. Write, giving full 
guages fluently. Ph.D. Good appearance and personality. Single. Ad- details of sham Address Box 201W, Russer AcE. 
dress Box 103C, Rusper AGE. ae OR ENS aE OEE Drie hos - 
Bea RRL: PRODUCTION CONTROL MAN. Must be fully versed in RTE 
RUBBER CHEMIST, forty, B.S. in Chemical Engineering. Experi- of scheduling production of miscellaneous molded rubber items. State age, 


married or single, experience, and salary requirements in first reply. Ad- 


enced in compounding, supervision and production for insulated wire. Some 
dress Box 203W, RusBsBer AGE. 


experience in molded goods. Eastern location preferred. Address Box 
215P, Rupper AGE. 





1947 or 1948 graduate. Laboratory de- 
Give full details of education, experience, 


PLANT MANAGER and CHEMIST, sinihde of taking sada charge 





RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST, 


velopment and quality control. 











of plant including yp ee pene of ye ose , references, salary expected, and recent, full-length photograph in first 

years’ experience in compounding and production of mechanical rubber : xg ee ae ; 

goods, heels and soles, coated fabrics, and vinyl film. Address Box 216P, letter. Address Box 209W, Rusen Ace. ss Nee 
UBBER AGE 

: RUBBER CHEMIST or CHEMICAL ENGINEER with experience in 





for pilot nlant oneration and 


Address Box 213W, RusBser 


YOUNG CHEMIC: AL ENGINEER with management experience in Pa 
velopment and production of synthetic rubbers, plastic films and flooring, 
suslded and extruded goods, coated fabrics, rubber chemicals, etc., desires | 
responsible position with good future outlook in development, production, or 
sales engineering of plastics, rubber, chemicals, or equipment. Availability 
two weeks. Address Box 217P, RusBser AGE. 


~ PRODU ICTION. FOREM AN, with technics al education and | several years’ 
experience with large mechanical goods and toy manufacturing company. 
Also experienced in research and development work. Address Box 219P, 
Rusper Ace. 


RUBBER AND THERMOPLASTIC MATERIALS CHEMIST: Seven 
years’ experience in compounding rubber, synthetic rubber, and thermoplas- 
tic resins for wire and cable; two and one-half years’ experience in latex 
compounding and processing for dipped and molded products. Prefer Chief 
Chemist with a small progressive firm. Address Box 106C, Rupsper AGE. 

PRODUCTION RU BBER CHE MIST, training, many years’ | 
experience in all departments with progressive rubber company in the auto- | 
motive field. Experience includes matting, extruded, molded, and shoe | 
soling. Wide acquaintance in industry and automotive field. Address | 
Box 221P, Rupsper Ace. | 

} 
| 
| 





sponge or foam rubber production; desired 
application engineering in production plants. 
GE, 





MAN, with experience in ler he of sindionh adhesive iin 
Wanted on consultant basis in New York City. Address Box 214W, 
RUBBER AGE 

Company waniltite rubber ccmpoendiog materials and machinery wants 
young man for export sales promotion including foreign trav el. Compound- 

| ing and/or technical sales background essential; foreign languages desir- 
| able. Address Box 218W, Russer Ace. 














Research work and/or 


RU 'BBER CHEMIST for sisiinaies sized Pra 
Location: Huntington, 


control work. Previous rubber exnerience required. 
West Virginia. Address Box 222W, RuBser AGE. 








college 


WANTED: Ph. D. for research in the field of plas- 

tics. Some industrial experience preferred, South- 
western location. Write R. R. Couch, Research and 
Development Department, Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


¥ 


SUPERINTENDENT-CHEMIST, now employed, desires new connec- 
tion. Twenty years’ practical experience, large and small plants manufac- 
turing mechanical and sponge rubber items. Educated chemical-mechanical 
Address Box 227P, 








engineer. Rupper AGE. 


ROTEX 


RUBBER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Location immaterial. 











37 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE RUBBER LINE 


GRADED RUBBER WASTE ¢ TIRE AND TUBE SCRAP 
VINYL PLASTIC SCRAP » UNVULCANIZED COMPOUNDS 


Office and Warenouse 


437 RIVERSIDE AVE., NEWARK 4, N. J. 


Telephone Humboldt 2-3082—8458 Cable Address: ROTEXRUB-Newark, N. J. 


17Ou>x<m| 
4170 07z=— 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings, and GR-S 
Breakdown. Frank T. Baker RusBBeR Propucts AND COMPOUNDING, 63 
Arch Street, Fall River, Massachusetts. 


SELL NOW! PRICES ARE HIGH! CHEMICALS, 





Colors, Pigments, Resins, Solvents, Oils, Waxes, Lacquers, 


Other Materials, Supplies, Equipment, etc. CHEMICAL 
SERVICE CORPORATION, 84 Beaver St., New York 5, 
a : 


FOR SALE: Titanox (A) (LO), approximately one ton. Address 
Box 50, Ozone Park, Long Island, N. Y. 








FOR SALE: Bathing sandal molds. Four molds. Sixteen pair, size 4 
to 9; no % size. Molds in good working order; priced for quick sale. 
Item is a low priced retailer. Address Box 50, Ozone Park, Long Island, 





FOR SALE: Rubber factory in metropolitan area, manufacturing molded 
rubber items. Good back log of orders. 25% return on investment. 
$120,000.00 required. Owner has other interests. Address Box 220B, 
RuBBER AGE. 





FOR SALE: Molded goods plant in Southern industrial metropolis, com- 
plete with new 3,000 sq. ft. plant and adequate open storage, and installed 
machinery. Ready for immediate transfer without title complications. 
Address S. Jackson, 4183 Cliff Road, Birmingham, Ala. 








WANTED—Large engineering firm wishes to ac- 
quire several complete rubber plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and 
equipment, whole or in part. Personnel retained where 
possible, strictest confidence. Address Box 1212, 1475 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 








COMPOUNDING FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE —We invite your inquiries. 
PEQUANOC RUBBER COMPANY 


Main Street Butler, N. J. 











Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 














EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Small Press 4”—6” or 8” Ram with Platens 12” x 12” up 
to 20” x 20”. Steam Heated, 8” Opening, suitable for 2,000 pounds line 
pressure. Address ASSOCIATED RUBBER, INC., Quakertown, Pa. 





WANTED: Hydraulic Presses, with Pumps and Accumulators, Banbury 
Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Tubers, any condition. Address Box 224E, 
RUBBER AGE 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Complete equipment for a small rubber testing laboratory | 
as follows: One 6” x 12” Rubber Mill with drive; one No. 0 Banbury | 


Mixer with drive; one Curing Press with 2 sets of 4-cavity molds for 
curing 6” x 6” test slabs; molds for abrasion blocks (DuPont Abrader), 
resilience blocks 1.5” dia. x 0.5”; one Air Compressor; one Scott Plastome- 
ter; one T-50 Machine; one Scott Tester with auxiliary equipment for 
testing hard rubber; one Arbor Press with dies for cutting samples; one 
DuPont Abrader; Shore Durometers “A” and “D”; two Aging Ovens; 
miscellaneous Gauges, etc. Prefer to sell in one lot. All above in perfect 
condition. Address Box 185S, Ruspper AGE. 





‘OR SALE: Farrel 16 x 40 two-roll vertical mill; opening to 214” not 
limited by connecting gear; special back shaft drive; can be used as heavy 
calender. Farrel 75 H.P. Reduction Unit; purchased complete in 1946; 
has never been used; may be purchased with or without 75 H.P., 720 RPM 
550V-3 phase, 60 cycle, Electric Motor and Cutler-Hammer Control Panel. 
Address Box 204S, RuspsBer AGE. 





FOR SALE: One Readco Double-Arm Mixer, 100 Gallons working ca- 
pacity, cast steel, sigma type mixing arms, equipped with tangential blades 
for shaft drive. In excellent condition. Address ATLAs AsBestos ComMPANy, 
Fourth and Walnut Streets, North Wales, Pennsylvania. 
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FOR SALE 


RUBBER PLANT 


This is a combination of a molded and dipped 
goods plant located on the West Coast. Or- 
ganized in 1933 and still operating under the 
same management. Complete equipment and 
fixtures. 

Details will be furnished to financially responsible 
parties. 

Address Box 208B 


RUBBER AGE, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19. 





44 Years 
in St. Louis 


Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of all types 





INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e@ St. Louis 4, Missouri 














| ° ATTRACTIVE 


| ¢ NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CoO 
ATGLEN, PRA. 














Our Rebuilding 
NEW & REBUILT | eu": 
the Element of 
Risk by These Five 
important Steps: 
1. INSPECTED 
2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 
, ‘ 4. MODERNIZED 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 5. GUARANTEED 
L. ALBERT & SON | © te wochine: 
MILLS 
MIXERS 
OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, N. J. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ AKRON. OHIO CUTTERS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON. MASS. SUSAN GRINDERS 
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New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





4” . 5” . 6” - 8” - 10” « 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 


Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 











RUBBER AGE 


One of the World’s Outstanding 
Rubber Journals 


& 
Annual subscription in U. S. — $3.00 J 











JOHNSON HOSE REINFORCEMENT WIRE 
High tensile liquor finish hose reinforcement 
wire for high pressure hydraulic hose of wire 
braided type. Prompt shipment. 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
Worcester 1, Massachusetts 














SPECIALIZING IN 


USED MACHINERY Forts: RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 
ERIC BONWITT 431 S. DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—(Continued) 





FOR SALE: No. 3 Banbury Mixer in good repair and presently oper- 
ating; complete with 75 H.P., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 440 volt motor and 
starter equipment. 4” Adamson Tuber complete with 10 H.P., 3 phase, 
440 volt motor and starter equipment. Westinghouse 65 K.W., 120 volt 

D.C. Generator, Type SK, Style 2B3445. Address Box 2108S, Russer AGE. 





FOR SALE, immediate delivery: One new National-Erie Corporation 
10” Heavy Duty Strainer, Unit Construction fully enclosed, double reduc- 
tion herringbone gear drive, end delivery, quick opening head, independent 
motor-driven cut-off attachment, powered by 150 HP. 900 RPM, 440 volt, 
60 cycle, 3 phase squirrel cage induction motor and 150 H.P. magnetic 
reversing line starter, including forward-reverse-stop push button. Inquiries 
solicited. Address Box 212S, Ruspper AGE. 





FOR SALE: Banbury Mixer bodies, No. 9, spray or jack- 
eted types, completely rebuilt. Interchange ‘for your worn 
Banburys, save time. Write, wire, or phone INTERSTATE 
WELDING SERVICE, exclusive specialists in Banbury 
Mixer rebuilding, 914 Miami Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 





FOR SALE: Two 50” rubber coating spreaders; one new 61” spreader; 
one new 60” measuring machine and tuber; one 72” beamer; one Butter- 
worth 50% three-roll calender. Price right for quick sale. Immediate 
shipment. Address Box 225S, Russper AGE. 





SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT UIPMENT—Hydraulic 
Presses: 30” x 30”, 24” ram, 700 tons; 30” x 30”, 20” ram, 1,000 tons; 
30” x 30”, 20” ram, 393 tons; 20” x 24”, 19” ram, 350 tons; 36” x 36”, 
19” ram, 425 tons; 24” x 24”, 18” ram, 382 tons; 30” x 30”, 17” ram, 
340 tons; 42” x 42”, 16” ram, 250 tons; 36” x 52”, 14” ram, 385 tons; 
36” x 36”, 12” ram, 141 tons; 24” x 26”, 10” ram, 118 tons; 20” x 20”, 
10” ram, 118 tons; 19” x 24”, 10” ram, 78 tons; 23” x 17”, 8” ram, 
75 tons; 22” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 15” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 12” x 
12”, 7%4” ram, 50 tons; 12” x 12”, 6%” ram, 42 tons; 8” x 9%4”, 414” 
ram, 20 tons; 16” x 16”, 344” ram, 12 tons. Pumps: Robertson Duplex 
1% gal., 4,000#; Worthington Triplex * gal., 2,200#; Watson-Stillman 
Duplex box’ 1 gal., 2,500#; 4 par 6 ge 2 ,000#. Laboratory Presses, 
all sizes. New Laboratory oe -* D. Mills. Extruders: Plastic, 
NRM 1%” and 2%” units. at Bi Machines: Stokes R; Colton 5 and 
5% T. Mills, Mixers, Accumulators, Vulcanizers, etc. New Dual Pump- 
ing Units, all sizes. Highest prices paid for your used machinery. UNI- 
a Hypravutic MacHINeryY Company, 285 Hudson Street, New York 





GRIP CAP ELECTRIC PLUG MOLDS 


Four 100 cavity molds complete with rail slides, knockout plates, and air 
cylinders. Capable of 30,000 units per day. Address Box 228S, Ruspser Acs. 





FOR SALE: One Watson-Stillman Hydro-pneumatic Accumulator, Led 
and high (3,000#) pressure, with pumps and all accessories. Four 42” 
42” eight opening Hydraulic Presses with 24” rams, pumps, and iateen; 
one 48” x 48” three opening Hydraulic Press, with four 10” rams; sev- 
eral others, various sizes. One 5’ x 24’ Vulcanizer with quick opening door. 
One Royle #% Tuber. Hydraulic Rubber Cutter. Also Mills, Calenders, 
etc. Send us your inquiries. CoNsoLIDATED Propucts Company, INC., 
14-19 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Tel. BArclay 7-0600. 














c Directory of CONSULTANTS| 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Vocaciogt Sr product development, formulas, factory 
plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing. 

Fairhaven, Massachusetts 











R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 


Rubber Technolo eg TI ga and research in Natura! Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 
with these materials. 


PO Box 372, Akron 9, Ohio 








, uniformity mokes the big d 


TURNER HALS 


COMPANY 


40 WORTH ST. « NEW 
ATLANTA > BALTIMORE + BOSTON + LOS ANGEL 








HOWE MACHINERY CO., 
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; 
THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 


Plant Engineers 
Your new plant should be modern. Your old plant can be modernized 
—Equipment selection and layout affect costs. Special machines per- 
form production miracies. Equipment, ra buildings and services 
oer for efficient operation. Purchas and export service for 
foreign clients. Thirty years of service to industry. 


313-14-15 Everet? Bidy., Akron 8, Ohic, U.S.A. 














J | 





( FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Chemists — Engineers 

29 West 15th Street New York 11, N. Y. 
The experience of our staff plus the RUBBER and PLASTIC EQUIP- 
MENT of our 10-story laboratory building, which includes 2/2-inch 
and io steam- heated mills, curing presses, and the usual supple- 
t can solve your problems. Mills may also be used 
on a per diem basis. 

Ask for our special booklet on ‘'Plastics and Rubber'’ or Brochure 
#16 "The Chemical Consultant and Your Business." J 
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COLORS for RUBBER WIC A 
Red Iron Oxides WATERGROUND 


Green Chromium Oxides “at its best”? 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
° Produced from mica scrap 
imported from India and Africa 


Reinforcing Fillers WHITE and PURE 
and Inerts Quality at Competitive Prices 


ae K. WILLIAMS & et) Send for Samples 


EASTON, PA. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 
EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 27 Crescent St. Penacook, N. H. 
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Co IND a 





Texas channel blacks are top quality...produced in one of the 
country’s largest and most modern plants...located near our own 


abundant supplies of natural gas. 


We chose the name Texas for our channel blacks because “Terar 
comes from the old Indian word that means “friends.” We believe that 
consistent high quality and good service will promote a real and last- 
ing friendship between you and ourselves. 





“eras E — for EPC 
“Texas M—for MPC 
Texas H—for HPC 


ILM A MAN TL Eey 


FORT WORTH CLUB BUILDING << ee ee 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS PG Soo, Peek Be) 
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JERSEY CITY, NEW. JERSEY 3 : Keg? : : ay LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA : EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
Schulman Inc. W. Offices in New ee. _ A, Schulman Inc. Office, Plant and Warehouse A. Schulman Inc. Office, Plant and Warehouse 


AKRON, OHIO 


A. Schulman Ine. 


Main Plant (Offices, Storage Warehouse 
and Processing Division) 


OFFICES and PLANTS THRoUGHOUT THE 
NITED STATES To SERVE THE Worip 


herever you are located, whatever you 
ay need in Scrap Rubber, Crude 
bber, Hard Rubber Dust or Plastic 


tap — the coast to coast organization i ‘ - a —s 
A. Schulman Inc. is equipped and ‘ i 4 ; 
ady to give you efficient service. Just oe ma C ul mah AC ‘s 

ll your nearest Schulman office. “ee F 

FICES: Akron, Ohio * New York City * Boston, Mass. ‘- 7 killer Cha Madlica 

St. Lois, IMlinois ° Long Beach, California 3 4 


REHOUSES: Akron, Ohio ¢ _ E. St. Louis, Illinois 7 J 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE. AKRON OHIO 


9 Bec ch, California ° Jersey City, New Jersey 





























CABOT 
rat AAI 


MR yey 


ng Channel GODFREY L. CABOT, INC., Boston 10, Mass. 





